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selected Seeds 


We want every reader of this paper who is in‘-rested in the 

seeds this year. ee Wakes atten thai dies ot han 
produce an abundance of vegetables, wherever planted. To readers of this paper and who mention it, 
we make a special price of 3c a package for any of the 24 varieties all new crop. Every Package is a 
regular full sized one. Reed what we say about cach one and our Free Novelty offer below. 











Crisp As Ice Lettuce, most beautiful 


Mills Earliest Ever- 


World Beater Cabbage, 

















Electric Beet, one All Head Early Cab- 

of the cariless and best | bage, © erand carly solid | often grows heads 3 feet in cin | ~~ variety grown, very tender. Crisp and hard to Kao ayes 

Diced turnip garden | beading variety. Heads most cumference, weighing 30 to 40 ey be oe all — equal. Cannot be over praised for home use in offered, can be 

Deets in cultivation, uniform tm shee and shape of pounds of the best quality. The Just the kind i spring, summer or let> in fall. Try it and you trained 15 feet high, 
Ita e beauty. So. Ways Panty ams. _* fruit emooth and 


any variety to cultivation. So. 


quality unsurpassed. Se king of all winter cabbage. So 


solid, few seeds, 
handsome red color 
and 2 and 3 pound 

















Early Wonder Tomato, oe 











Beby Golden | Mille Earliest Roedish. Bea ont Mills Imp. Ruby Kin 
Pop Corn, pre ear'iest at globe variety in Golden uty | Pepper. , red A, of the best Early Tomatoes, very smonrh, 
duces 5 to 10 ears to cuitivetion, very tender and © grand table cert, rich crange mild favor, fruit thick, solid and heavy, free from cracks, 
eo ot ‘ uality the five favor, Ise favorite where color, free from core, sweet ond leider, A beauty wherever 4 

ite ever grown, Se. Vieida Inmenen errs oan 7 | frult produced in great clusters. $0. 











Mills Earliest Water 





Large Red Wethers- 





=| tcicle Red-| Ohio Yellow Globe 

















Melon, © record breaker | 
Egyptian Giant Crimrona ish, mow white, | Onion, bright yellow color, field Onion, bert red onion, everywhere, first in market, 
Wheat Corn, Rhubarb or Pie ant, crisp, brittle, mild | ripens early, and all at once. yields 600 to 800 bushels per secre, flesh deep red, brittle, 
from ladle, grows ® remarcable variety, Ot to Savor, very carly, Firm, sotid and a long keeper. ki flesh whit clous favor, and will ripen 
Sto 6 stalks from | use carly and contiows oh | best white | Produces 100 to 990 bushels to skin deep purple, mally an where others will not. Just 
one grain, great summer and Mill dasily Radish im oultl | theacra Keeps well all through fine grain and a long keeper. Our the melon for the North or 
glelder. Se. (Town from seeds. 30. | vation. Se. the winter, 20. e seed is unsurpassed. Se. rhort season. 30. 




















True Hubbard Squash, vel 
Known reliable variety, fesh rich yellow, 
very fine grained, solld, sweet and dry. 
This is the best winter sort and ‘s planted 
im more garievs than anyother. %. 





Early Snox all or 6 Weeks 
Turnip, earliest of all, medium ize, 





smooth, white and of excellent favor. 


| This turnlp should be grown in every 


garden In the United States. 80. 


Heavy Cropping 
Rutabaga, harilest, best 
shape, most productive and of 


the best quaiity. Winter sort 
A prite winnerevervwnere. 30. 












quality good. A wonder everywhero. 3 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 








To every Reader of this 


A earecreas we make a 3 centsfora lar 
fall hk ¢ 
a pod I sere Senne } sastetion, ee att LS SEEDS sed 


pee pes ot to packages you cn ares 


packages atthis low 
Yo oaths, rif hi boedl Galew. 
ED? ee RC 





A NOVELTY WITH EVERY ORDER FOR 10 PACKAGES OF ‘SEEDS —TAKE YOUR CHOICE 








THE BABY ROSE | 
ray Hy al, will bloom 60 | 
Perfect 


rid Perpetu: 
little beauty in 
spring 
la, sem!-double 


© great trusses from 
vere & @ doul 
rr seing a rm, such as white, pink, 


ariy everywhere 


OUR FREE NOVELTY OFFER. w 


TIGERED AND SPOTTED 


GLOXINIA 
Something grand in Gloxinias. Easy to 
grow in pots, blooms all summer. Flowers j 
spotted, all colors, rich and varied bexcad 
description, — sight and will 


Je. ight every box 





CLOVER 
A charming riant as easily grown In pots 
as fyacinths, Tulips, ete. Introduced Inst | 
year, sold in New York at $24.00 0 dozen, 
should be growing In every home Every 
reader of this paper wants one. 


GOOD LUCK—FOUR LEAVED | 


e have S Choice Novelties this year that will o surprise our customers and 
are, we will give any one of them absolutely free, ym choice, with an order for 10 packages of seeds offered above at 


package or one Novelty will be sent Free with every 10 packages ordered from this advertisement. This is 


Our 1913 Seed and Plant Catalogue 


ask for one at once. 


have not received a copy. 


and rare 
It will save you money. 


We only send it to those who ask for it. 


Address: Mills Seed House, Dept. I4 Rose Hill, N. Y. 


is the best Book we ever sent out. It offers a 


of great value. It is filled with 





variety 
argains and 


FALL FRUITING TREE 
RASPBERRY 
One of the wonders in New Berries. Just 
tatroduced, nothing lke 't, grows « large 
bush in tree form and fruits in great quanti- 
ties from June to November. Fruit red 
large and of the finest quality. 


GRAPE VINE BERRY 
A gigantic Berry, trails 30 to 50 f on 
arbor like = grape vine, very hardy, fruit 
black, large, luscious, over one bushel bas 
been picked from = plant. A prize for 
enyone. Plants very searce will be « 
| Speed in pang! anpiate’ 


ta ender to prove what remarkable Novelties 





TT 
the greatest bargain of the season. 


of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Fruits and many new 
will be mailed free to every Gap eae eee. If you 





ordering from our Great Seed Offer Above, be sure to ask for catalogue if you want one. 














> SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Index to Our Guaranteed Advertising 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every ad vertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee. 


thousands 


96 
68, 31 


Adding Machines 
Agents or Help Wanted 











4 | 


> | 


12, 111, 110, 107, 105, 102, 98, 94, 71 
Automobiles and Tires 59, 58, 56, 31,4 
Auto Schools 52, 35, 14 
Awils 107 
Barn Door Hangers 61 
pore kx quipwens 76, 63, 61 

Bees an! Supplies 88, 43 
Bicycles lll 
Books 98, 60, 57, 55 
Bolster Springs 28 
Boots and Shoes 99, €9, 55, 19 
Building Material 116, 77, 76, 75, 74, 73, 61, 11 
Carriages and Buggies 60, 51, 23, 13 
Calf Feeds 68 
Carpets and Rugs 108 
Cameras 96 
Canning Outfits 108 
Cement Tile Machinery 73 
Churns 66, 31 
Clippers 63 
Clocks 105 
Clothing —Men's 102 
Clothinz —Women's 106, 19, 17 
Corn Planters 27 
Cream Separators 72, 70, 69, 68, 67, 66 
Dehorners 66 
Engines £3, 53, 50, 32, 31, 21, 15 
Farm Levels 
Farm Machinery ——-General Lines 
Farm Tools 
Fanning Mills | 
Fenciag Materials 116, 71, 65, 64, 63, f | 
Feed Mills 72, 71, 2) 

‘eod Stuffs—Livestock 
Fertilizer Mills 

Forg?3 for Farmers 

Foois and Provisions 98, 17, 

Foot Avplian:es 3 
Fruit Boxes 
Garden Tools 

Gloves 

Gunsand Ammunition 

Grindstones 

Harrows 

Harness 

Harvesters and Binders 

Hay Presses 

Heating Plants 

Hides ani Furs 

Horse Traini 

Incubators an ee jers 

9), 89, 86, 85, 84, 83, 82, 81, 0, 79 

Jewelry and ry adobe 108. * 
Land and Real Estate 19, 42, 38, 30. ‘2, 25, 
Lighting Systens and Burners 112, 110, 101. $0 
Livestock 88, 64, .3 
Lifting Devices me 
Looms. . 108.” 16 
Lye . 53 
Mail Boxes 112 
Manure Spreaders 52, 33 
Meat and Food Choppers 110 
Monuments 106 
Motor Cycles 71, 13 
Music al Instrume ts 109, 107, 105, 97, 3h, 18 
Music Schools 107, 31 
Paint ss 
Patent Attorneys 112, 109 108, 101, 50, 
Patterns 06, 104, aI 
Phonographs and Talking Machines. . 109, 107, 97, 18 
Pianos 105 
Plows, Walking 27 
Plows —Riding 49, 16 
Plows, Ditching ani Subsoiling 24 
Powder and Dynamite 2 
Poultry { 88, 87, 86, 85, 84, 82, 81, 80, 42, 35 
Poultry Feeds and Remedies 90, 87, 85 


Potato P'anters 

Publications 

Rat Poison 

Roofing 

Sad Irons 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Seeds and Bulbs... 101 
44 


115 113, 109, 105, 103, 77, 71, 65, 32 


116, 


77, 76, 75, 


118" 108 
‘a 


100, 70, 60, 56,49 48 
39, 38, 37, 36, 35, 34, aad 


ios 
1 
112 


Seed Testers 
Sewing Machines 
Schools 112, 107, 94, 72, 64, 57, 52,35 34,31 
Shade Rollers . 
Silos 71 
Spray Machinery 

Stock Foods and Conditioners 


Stoves and Ranges 111, 110, 108, 99 
Stove Lining .99 
Strawberry Plants 43, 42, 41, 40, 38, 37, 34 
Stump Pullers 64, 12 
Tanning 60, 31 
Telephones 103, 95 
Tool Sharpeners 76, 55 
Tooth Paste 102 
Threshing Machinery . .38 
Traction Engines . 37 
Trees and Shrubs . 

101, 100, 43, 42, 41, 40, 39, 37, 34, 32 
Typewriters ° 112 
Veterinary 71, 60, 54 
Washing Powders 98 
Water Works 74 
Well Curbing 108 
tiie j imanecet-decattees 74, 17 
Wheels— Wagon and | Bugsy 28 
is oth dein pcmmettin imedin b atunsiateennan .45, 17 





From Friend to Friend 





What Do You Think? 


The percentage of honest dealing 
among merchants and manufacturers who 
advertise is much higher than it is among 
merchants or manufaeturers who do not 
advertise. The promises of the advertiser 
are all down in black and white. He can’t 
deny them because the evidence is there. 

There is occasionally a man who doesn’t 
know this and he advertises to do impos- 
sible things or makes promises he does not 
intend to keep. He cheats his customers 
and takes business away from honest 
advertisers; and worst of all, he makes 


honest buyers afraid to deal with other | 


advertisers for fear they may be like the 
dishonest ones. 

To get rid of these dishonest advertisers 
more than 10,000 honest advertisers and 
honest publishers who are members of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
have united in favor of the following bill 
which will be presented to the various 
State Legislatures: 


“Any person, firm, corporation or association, 
who, with intent to sell or in any wise dispose of 
merchandise, securities, service or anything 


offered by such person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, directly or indirec tly to the public for 
sale or distribution, or with intent to increase 
the consumption thereof, or to induce the public 
in any manner to enter into any obligation re- 
lating thereto, or acquire title thereto, or an 
interest therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, 
circulates or places before the public, or causes 
directly or indirectly to be made, published, dis- 
seminated, circulated or placed, before the pub- 
lic in this state, in any publication, or in the 
form of a book-notice, hand-bill, poster-bill, 
circular, phamphiet, or letter, or in any other 
way, an advertisement of any sort regarding 
merchandise, securities, service, or anything so 
offered the public, which advertisement contains 
any assertion, representation or statement of 
fact which is untrue, deceptive or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


This bill, if it becomes a law in your 


)| state, would make it a crime for an 


advertiser to secure your money by mak- 
ing promises he did not keep and it would 
make it a crime for a publisher to print an 
advertisement that was not honest and 
true. It is left to the Legislature of each, 
State to fix the punishment for the crime, 
just as they fix the punishment for stealing 
or forgery. 

Honest buyers and honest sellers have 
nothing to fear from a law against dis- 
honesty. On the other hand, the honest 
buyer and the honest seller are protected 
against dishonest practices in others by 
the working of such a law. 

Of course, such a law is not neces- 
sary to protect our readers against ad- 
vertisers in Successful Farming. We 
do that by keeping dishonest ad- 
vertisers out. 

We go further than this law would go, 
and reimburse our readers for any loss 
sustained through the dishonesty of one of 
our advertisers. This law would not do 
that and yet it is a good protection for the 
5 | public in cases where publishers are not so 
careful about their advertisers as Suc- 
cessful Farming is. If you think it is a 
good thing, it would be a good idea to 
send a copy of this pro law to your 
State Senator and State Representative 
and ask them to work for the passage of 
the bill, or introduce it if it has not been 
introduced into your Legislature. 

Honest buyers and honest sellers who 
advertise their wares honestly are en- 
titled to protection against the fool who 
thinks he can advertise in a dishonest 
way and make a permanent success of it, 
just as the public is entitled to protection 
against the fool who thinks he can rob 
banks or hen roosts and make a perman- 


ent success of it. 
T. W. Le Quatte, 
Advertising Manager of , Successful 
Farming. 
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‘—11 Timken, 4 Hyatt. 


Cut 


I have built cars for 26 
years—60,000 of them. 

But of all Ihave learned, 
nothing else compares with 
these ways for cutting up- 
keep shown in Reo the 
Fifth. 


The Final Cost 


The buyer sees just the car’s first 
But the vital thing is the 


after cost. 


price. 


That may be little or it may be 


much. It depends on the builder 


largely. And the difference to you, 
in the course of five years, may be 
$1,000. 


How I Reduce It 


One big item is tires. 

In Reo the Fifth I cut this cost by 
using tires 34x4. They cost $60 per 
set more than tires often used on a 
car of this weight. But they save 
many times that in tire bills. 

I use in thie car 15 roller bearings 
They cost 
five times as much as common ball 
bearings. But they do not break. 

I use 190 drop forgings, at twice 


the cost of steel castings. But drop 


forgings don’t have flaws. 


R. M. OWEN & CO. “ic. REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base — 
112 Inches 
Tires 
34 «x 4 laches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demoaatable 
Rims 
Three electric 
Lights 
190 Drep 
Forgings 
Made with 
2 and S 


Passenger 


Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Margin of Safety 


Axles and driving parts should 
show very large over-capacity. I 
build them all to stand the tests for 
a 45 h. p. car. .That leaves enor- 
mous margin. 

I have all steel made to formula. 
Then I analyze each lot twice. 

For testing my gears I use a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity. 

I use 7-leaf springs, two inches 
And I test them for 160,000 


vibrations. 


wide. 


Each engine is tested for 48 hours 
—20 hours on blocks, 28 hours in 
the chassis. I employ unusual tests. 
Each car in the making gets over 


1,000 separate tests and inspections. 


Down Upkeep 





Costly Items 


I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. I doubly heat my car- 
buretor, for low-grade gasoline. I 
use a centrifugal pump, not a syphon. 
That adds about $10. 

I use 14-inch brake drums. 

I give each body 17 coats, so the 
finish will endure. I use the best 
genuine leather in upholstering. Also 
the best curled hair. 

I am using flush electric dash 
lights in place of the old-style lamps. 

All these things are costly. Yet I 
supply them, through factory econ- 
omy, in a wonderfully low-priced 
car. 

A car without them is likely to 
cost five times as much for upkeep. 
There may be costly repairs, and 
frequent. 

I never would buy a lesser car. 
Therefore, I never shall build one. 


Our $100 Control 


Here is one feature worth $100 
which costs not an extra penny. 

It’s the Reo center control. All 
the gear shifting is done by moving 
one little handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. It is as 
simple as moving the spark lever. 


The driver site on the left hand 
side, as in the latest high-priced 


ears. And this control lever is at his 
right hand. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. There are no brake levers, 
so both front doors are clear. 

A car in these days shoula have 
these modern features. 





Sold by 1,000 dealers. Write for 
our 1913 catalog and we'll tell you 
the nearest show room. 


Reo the Fifth 
The 1913 Series 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170) 











Feb, 1913 | 
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By ROBERT W. MAXWELL. 


HE American Hen has been doing some really 
wonderful things in the matter of pro- 
ducing wealth, and generally without much 

encouraging treatment of any kind. 

On the average farm, of the nearly six 
million reporting poultry, the hen has 
literally scratched her way to prominence 
in financial earnings alone and uncared for. 
Thisis particularly true during the summer 
or producing season, when she is given but 
an indifferent portion of a full ration of 
feed, and less care. A natural forager, she 
has been left, on the majority of farms to 
look out for her own living, in summer, at 
least. Reckless concerning her sleeping 

uarters, the old apple tree and the left-out 
arm implements have provided her a 
roost. 
“Figgers”—and More “ Figgers.” 

Yet so long ago as 1908 the earnings of 
the hen were exceeded among farm products only by the crop 
of King Corn, representing over a billion and a half do , 
poultry earnings for that year more than equalled the value of 
the total wheat or hay crop or the cotton crop, including seed 
Estimates made of the earnings of the hen for 1908 were placed 
as high as $700,000,000, or about one-eighth less than the total 
earnings of the great American dairy cow, with her rich pro- 
ducts of milk, cream, butter and cheese. 

These figures are based on prices received at the farm,not 
commercial quotations, and therefore represent the actual 
wealth produced by the earnings of poultry. Since the inves- 
tigation by the Department of Agriculture in 1910 showed that 
the farmer received only one-half the price ultimately paid by 
the consumer, the American people must therefore have spent 
about $1,500,000,000 for poultry and eggs during 1908. 

Since then the poultry earnings of the country have increased 
so rapidly that Secretary Wilson was led to remark that only a 
mathematician could keep step with the advance without he. 
coming bewildered with the immensity of ee 

The census of 1910, in round num , credits the 5,586,000 
farms reporting poultry with 296,000,000 stock fowls, having 
an average farm value of 52 cents, against 250,000,000 in 1900 
with an average farm value of 34 cents; a total farm value in 
1910 of $155,000,000 and of $86,000,000 in 1900, an increase in 
value of nearly 53 per cent. The fact that the last census was 
taken in April, instead of in June as in 1900, and that only fowls 
of 3 months of age or over were enumerated, eliminated 
many millions of young fowl that were hatched from March to 
June of that year, and which would probably have raised the 
total farm value of stock fowls to a figure close to $200,000,000. 

The number of young fowls raised on the 5,655,000 farms re- 
porting in 1909, totaled 489,000,000, with a farm value of $203,- 
000,000, while the egg production was reported as 20,000,- 
000,000, with a farm value of $307,000,000. 

That the real number of eggs actually produced on the farms 
may not be underestimated, it should be said that only those 
eggs sent to market by the farmers were account- 
ed for in the census. Twenty billion eggs, then, 
were disposed of to the non-producing consumer. 
In this figure the hen has not been given credit 
for the billions consumed by the producers. And 
the American farmer is reputed the heaviest egg 
consumer of them all. Eggs to him represent 
no cash expense. He feels that he can afford to 
be liberal with them on his bill of fare three times 
a day. And he is. Not the semi-suburban or 
boarding-house farmer where the city folk spend 
their vacations. Such “farmers” buy most of the 
few eggs they use. Reference is made to the 
farms of the interior, where eggs are known as the 
‘“farmer’s beefsteak,” and where most of their 
steaks are of that sort. 

Large Cities Eat Many Eggs. 

The city man’s egg meal is breakfast. Yet the 
four million some hundred odd thousand inhabi- 
tants of New York City in 1911 consumed more 
than 1,800,000,000 shipped-in eggs; $45,151,000 
worth, at consumers,’ not farm prices. This did 
not include the millions of eggs produced on the 
near-farms and back lot poultry yards in the out- 
skirts of the city’s boundary. 

Seven large cities having a combined popula- 
tion of 9,400,000 consumed 5,105,000,060 
shipped eggs in 1911, an average of more than 
540 eggs per capita, Many ate more, for most 

































ate less and others none atall. For the farmer, 
however, this is a low per capita average; possibly 
by half. The farm housewife reckons eggs by 
dozens, not singles, in their use both as plain 
cooked eggs and as ingredients in cook- 
ing. 

There is a rural population of 50,000,- 
000 people, a goodly per cent of whom are 
egg eating farmers and their families. 
And although the eggs they consume are 
not accounted for in the market reports, 
they should nevertheless be credited to 
the total production of the American hen. 

Also, the millions of fowls consumed on 
the farms, and that do not figure in the 
market statistics, should be added to the 
total of poultry earnings as reckoned by 
the reports of market shipments. 

The reported value of poultry marketed, 
always at farm prices, exceeds $200,000,- 
000 for 1909. New York City alone paid $20,000,000, dealer’s 
prices, for its poultry in 1911, or $4.33 per capita. And not every 
one in New York can afford chicken dinners. Some enjoy them 
only by the grace of charity at Christmas time. 

Farmers, Like Preachers, Have Tooth for Chicken. 

The farmer, however, eats poultry the year around. It isa 
staple meat and not a novelty with him. On some farms the 
average is easily a fowl a day for the year. Poultry is cheaper 
food for the average farmer than meats bought of the butcher, 
Its production is largely incidental, represents a proportionately 
small cost for feed and necessitates no outlay of ready cash to 
provide meat for the table. And millions of fowl are annually 
consumed on the farms that are not reckoned in the market re- 
ports as poultry earnings. 

There is still another unestimated and considerable source of 
poultry production due the credit of poultry earnings. Because 
no — is made by law, the census took no account of 
poultry on hand or of poultry products in cities, towns and 


While in the outlying areas of every large city many thousand 
chickens are caleedl each year, in back yards, open plots and 
“farms,” for family use and private customers, and especially 
on the edge-of-the-city poultry plants equipped with incubators 
brooders, feeding runs and fattening pens, yet the number o 
fowl so raised in proportion to total population is small as com- 


‘pared with the smaller cities, the towns and villages, where al- 


most every one having a lot ranging from an acre down to one 
large enough to accomodate no more than a piano-box hennery, 
raises poultry, for table fowl and eggs, and some to sell. 

The census finds an average of 86 fowls per farm. 
Many town, village and city-edge poultry yards carry from 100 
to 300 breeding and laying fowls, beside those raised for table 
use or market. Selling, as they do, strictly fresh, choice stock 
direct to local customers the prices received are approximately 
double that realized at the farms. 

Also, some of the large poultry plants, where chickens are 
hatched by thousands in giant modern incubators 
are located within the corporate limits of cities 
and towns, and where maturing and fattenin 
to the broiler stage is carried out on limited 
ground areas and in buildings more than one 
story high. For noye of the millions of fowls so 
produced is any record made by the census. 

It would be difficult to estimate even approx- 
imately the value of poultry earnings within the 
corporate limits of cities, towns and vi S, as 
well as the value of that used and unaccounted 
for on the farms. There is no official basis for 
calculation. Even a fairly liberal estimate would 
probably place the figure too low. 

It seems only fair to the credit of the American 
hen, however, that to the $763,855,452 represent- 
ing the value of poultry on farms and the poultry 
earning for the year 1911, there should be added 
the value of the poultry and eggs consumed on 
the farms and that produced, and also unaccount- 
ed for, within the corporate limits of towns. 
Even a conservative estimate would certainly 
place the total at the billion dollar mark. 

It does not seem to matter so much whether 
the products of poultry have entered into the 
statistician’s report of the exact amount that 
figures in the receipts and clearances of commer- 
cial markets, or whether consumed at the place of 
production, or remains unaccounted for in the 

Continued on page 81 
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EDITORIAL 


New Blood. ‘ 
LEAR and clean cut as a cameo, the value of “breeding” 
C stands out on the cover of this issue. In caricaturing the 
“scrubs,” the artist has intentionally exaggerated their 
nondescript character. But this flock of homely, scrawny, ill- 
favored fowls is a natural result of continuous inbreeding and 
lack of care. 

The boy has been reading the poultry pages of Successful 
He likes eggs for breakfast and fried chicken on 
Sunday. He has learned that these things do not go with a 
flock of scrub chickens that are allowed to roost in the trees in 
summer and on the back of the buggy seat in winter. He has 
been looking forward to this day for weeks as he has added a 
nickel or a dime or a quarter to his “chicken fund.”” He has sent 
postcard inquiries to poultry advertisers, and has studied the 
history and records of the different breeds. He has visited 
certain neighbors and contrasted their healthy, well-bred flocks 
with the scrawny old hens and roosters that are eating their 
heads off around his own home. He has seen fresh boiled eggs 
and big drumsticks or well covered “wishbones” in the dinner 
pails of the neighbors’ children, and he has cheerfully sacrificed 
rr any pleasures in order to take this first step in the upbuild- 
ing of the blood of the home flock. 

The new rooster is a wonder to him. After letting him out of 
the box in which he came, an expression of pure delight over- 
spreads the boy's face. The Declaration of Independence, the 
Emancipation Proclamatior and all the speeches made in the 
last political campaign rolled into one are not so important 
and epoch making as the advent of that new rooster. He stands 
there clear of eye, red combed, broad chested, big of bone sur- 
From the boy’s standpoint, the artist 
has not exaggerated the scrubs at all. They look every bit as 
But their days are numbered. 
Visions 


Farming. 


veying his new home. 


bad as the pictures show them. 
Good-looking half-breeds will soon take their places. 
of new coops, incubators, brooders, nests and chicken houses 
are already mixing with dreams of fresh eggs and unlimited 
chicken with gravy, and the half acknowlegded thoughts of a 
course in an agricultural college to be paid for from the future 
profits of the chicken yard. 

Well, why not? The boy is right. And he is taking a much 
more significant step than he realizes toward future business 
success when he brings new blood into the old flock. What do 


you think about it? 
—fo RS 
The New Parcel Post 

T last we got it. Not what many wished, to be sure; more 
than some desired, you may believe. But we took the 
first toddling steps toward getting up-to-date in this 
matter anyway. Let us be thankful for small favors, and as 
soon as we find out how it will work we will know whether to 
kick for a better parcel post or put up with what they gave us. 
In many respects the proposed Lewis parcel express, so urgently 
pushed but sidetracked, would have suited the farmers better, 
but it is not too late to get that, in case it is later deemed neces- 
The 1l-pound parcel will do to practice on, 


sary. post 


After we get our hand in maybe we can handle something bigger. 
Don’t expect too much of a brand new thing. The U.S. A, 


is a big piece of ground and it is no amall job to prepare on 
short notice to tote parcels all over it. Uncle Sam wiil make 
many changes in the rules and regulations as necessity may 
require, so don’t be too dead sure you know more about 
rates, etc., than your postmaster or rural carrier. Maybe you 
have a map and some facts about parcel post that will conflict 
with what your carrier or postmaster tells you. Maybe what 
we print elsewhere, largely quoted from an early parcel post 
guide, will soon be out of date. Give your Uncle Samuel time 
to straighten out the tangles before you jump onto him with 
both feet and declare the parcel post is a failure. 

At present it doesn’t seem as though our parcel post would 
cheapen the cost of living very much to the city consumers. 
The farmer can't make very much use of the post in marketing 
his stuff unless he gets a lot more money than the regular retail 
price. For instance, it will cost our friend, C. O. Garrett, who 
lives within the first zone outside of Des Moines, 8 cents 
to send his dozen of eggs to the city. The carton and postage 
is going to put the price of eggs too high for his city customer. 
The editor got a dozen of eggs clear from Long Island, N. Y, 
by parcel post. It was sont out the first, and reached Des 
Moines the morning of the third, half a day ahead of the letter 
telling of the shipment. That was good speed all right—but it 
cost the poultryman 28 cents postage, besides the cost of the 
carton. It showed what a wide-awake poultryman he is. He 
was ready for the now thing. But for eating eggs at 70 cents 
a dozen—netting Mr. Poultryman around 40 cents—the con- 
sumer will have to be egg hungry, or have the spare cash. Of 
course this long shipment of eggs for eating is out of the question. 

But suppose our friend Rodebaugh down in Meigs Co. 
Ohio, wanted to send an 18-inch dressed doll to our friend 
Nisewanger’s little girl in Monona Co., Iowa. It would only 
cost him 16 cents postage. The express rate is 35 cents. 
And if our friend Coverdell in Cole Co., Missouri, wanted to 
send an iron three-horse fire engine toy to Rodebaugh’s boys 
in Meigs County, Ohio, it would cost only about 20 cents. Tho 
express rate is 45 cents. So you see we can beat the express 
companies along about Christmas time if at no other—and 
I’m sure we can many atime. The rural carrier will bring your 
parcel post packages to your very door. The express company 
will not. That is worth something. Don’t be a knocker— 
not yet. Try out the new method of parcel shipment and then 
let it be known wherein there are weak points, 


—FCR- 


Select Seeds, Plants and Trees Early. 

does not pay to wait until spring to make your selection 

of seed, plantsandtrees. If youhavealready determined what 

crops to raise next season there is nothing gained, and there 

may be much lost, by longer delaying to buy the seed. You 

get your name on the seedman’s book early and do not have to 

take what is left, or none at all. You have time to order else- 
where in case he has run short. 

It is high time you were settling the question of what trees 
and shrubs you will put out in the spring. Talk with men who 
know more about those matters than you do. Consult reliable 
nurserymen or horticulturists as to varieties that can stand your 
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Climate. Study the catalogs and become familiar with the char- 
acteristics of different trees and shrubs. 

You can’t plant intelligently unless you know how tall the 
tree or shrub will grow; whether it is spreading or compact, 
You can get a lot of in- 
formation from catalogs that, combined with what you get from 
men of experience in your locality, will enable you to plant 


whether it blooms late or early, etc. 


wisely. 

Don’t buy trash for permanent setting. It takes a long time 
to grow a tree. Set a good one and your children will bless you. 
Make room 
Keep the pigs and chickens off so 
beauty can run riot, and your home will counteract the attrac- 
tion of the beautiful city homes your children are observing. 
Make home a paradise. 


Every farm home should be a bower of bloom. 
for flowers in profusion. 


—fO g— 
Preserve the Foundation—Soil. 

T is always disastrous to erect a structure which is too large 
for its foundation. Furthermore, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the foundation of an immense structure should 

not be allowed to deteriorate. 

The question we raise at this time is whether or not the soil, 
the foundation, is receiving proper attention compared with 
the structure which it must support. We are of the opinion 
that it is not. 

The state of lowa, for instance, is spending $15,250 a year 
for the benefit of livestock interests which have a value of 
$441,654,614. (This does not include an appropriation of 
$15,000 made to the Dairy and Beef Associations, and which is 
utilized outside the experiment station.) It is spending 
$10,050 experimenting upon farm crops having a value of 
$289,565,540; and $9,450 upon horticultufal products, having 
an estimated value of approximately $16,000,000. At the same 
time it is spending only $10,650 in the investigation of soils 
valued at $2,801,996,215. Briefly stated, $1 for each $21,492 
of value is expended for maintaining and enlarging the super- 
structure, while $1 for each $263,098 of value is expended for 
keeping in tact the foundation. Only about one-tenth as much 
is spent upon the soil in proportion to its value as is spent upon 
the products obtained from the soil. 

We do not contend that too much has been, or is being spent 
for experiments along the line of livestock, farm'’crops, horti- 
culture, etc. Every dollar spent has returned 
many fold. We do contend that it is a short-sighted policy 
which devotes 10 times as much energy to devising and im- 


Far from it. 


proving methods for crop production as is devoted ‘to main- 
taining the supply of material from which crops are produced. 

The lowa State Board of Education is asking the present 
General Assembly for an appropriation of $50,000 for experi- 
ment station work, and members of the Board promise, verbally 
at least, that a large portion of the appropriation will be used 
The amount is small, but it is 
The share which each 
taxpayer would be required to contribute is so small as to be 


for field investigations of soils. 
sufficient to make a good. beginning. 
almost insignificant. It would not amount to more than about 
25 cents on each quarter-section of land, and there is scarcely 
a farmer in the state who would not gladly pay several times 
that amount for definite information regarding some of the 
problems encountered in the handling of his soil. 

Nor is it a matter which concerns only farmers and land 
owners. The success of every business is dependent upon the 
fertility and crop-producing power of the soil, and all citizens 
are interested. The thing for you lowa farmers to do is to write 
your representatives in the legislature and let them know that 
you want provision made for more extended investigations of 
the soils. 
tors are your servants and it only takes a postcard or a 2-cent 


Then get vour neighbors to do likewise. The legisla- 
stamp to send them your orders. If a large number of con- 
stituents send the same orders, they cannot be neglected or 
disobeyed. The time to do it Is now. 
Need of Blue Sky Law 
T is very urgent that lowa and every other state that con- 
I venes its legislature this winter, pass a Blue Sky law similar 
to the one that Kansas has had on its statutes for about two 
years. 
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The state will do much to prevent hog cholera by manufac- 





turing and distributing anti-cholera serum. It will do all in 
its power to compel parents to give their children an education, 
and all that. Why not protect the people’s surplus money from 
the thieving investment concerns that tempt the hard earned 
savings from our citizens? 

Elsewhere is this issue is a story of the Blue Sky law, called 
“Stopping the Hum of the Humbug.” It tells what it is and 
what it does. Read it and then try and influence your legis- 
lature to pass such a law. 


The Kenyon Liquor Bill 
HERE is little prospect of passing the Kenyon liquor bill 
this Congress. If it ever passes it will be on demand of 
the friends of temperance. 

The Kenyon bill is aimed to put a stop to the shipment, under 
government protection, of liquors into “dry” territory. If a 
state has prohibition, the liquor will be subject to state laws 
the minute it enters the borders of the state, if the Kenyon bill 
becomes a law. As it now stands the states or localities cannot 
interfere with inter-state traffic in liquors, and as a consequence 
local prohibitory liquor laws have been practically a farce. 

If you believe that a locality should have the right to remain 
“dry” territory if it so chooses, then write a letter to your Con- 
gressman, and urge the passage of the Kenyon Liquor Bill. The 
law in no way interferes with “personal liberty” as regards to 
the drinking of “‘hell fire.” It only aims to do what the inter- 
state pure food law does, help control local conditions. 

A Letter From Senator Kenyon 

There is an organized attempt now being made to keep it from coming to a 
vote. It is very difficult to bring things to a vote in the Senate. The rules 
of the Senate are constructed for the purpose of allowing a few to block legis- 
lation, and I am up against that proposition. 
helpful and I believe we will get it to a vote. We have enough votes I am 
confident to pass it if we can ever bring it to a vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
W.8. Kenyon. 


The continual agitation is 


—O ge 
The Farmer and Good Roads 

E have printed so many articles on the good road prob- 
lem showing the benefit to the farmer of good roads, 
that it seems useless tosay anything more about it, 
but we wish to urge one thing; Work with and through your 
legislators for permanent good roads. Let us bond the state and 
secure a fund big enough to accomplish something, let us in- 

crease the tax to 1 mill, if need be, to start the good work. 

It must be a permanent work, as far as such things can be 
permanent, and not a patchwork of mere scraping here and 
there. 

Study the road problem. It means more taxes, but no one 
will get the benefit from it the farmers will. It means better 
living, cheaper hauling, more social life. 

Let the present legislators get busy on this greatest of all 


rural problems. 
—FCR= 
The Play Spirit 
LAY is good for a boy and girl. It is just as good for a 
P man and woman. The Creator put play into every 
being, and we are prone to stamp out the play spirit, es- 
pecially in the grownups. 

Of course, the sedate elders think it a waste of time to play, 
but they do not know. It is never a waste of time to repair a 
machine, or stop and oil it so it will run smoothly. The body is 
the most complex machine made. and needs repair. Every 
moment wears down the muscles; every thought destroys our 
brain cells. These need regeneration. Food alone will not do 
it. A complete change of work is better than a complete rest 
in most cases. Play diverts the mind from the worries, gives 
the muscles a pleasing sensation and thus revives the body. 

Those given to worry must play more. It tends to keep the 
soul young. It draws the children and elders closer together. 
It makes home more attractive. Out door sports and household 
games have more to do with keeping the family united than 


many think. 


You may as well have the free incubator which Successful 
Farming is offering. Read about it on page $5, 
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N a certain oc- 
casion some 
boys thought 


they would play a 
trick upon the great 
naturalist, Darwin. 

They caught a 
beetle, glued various 
parts of other insects 
upon its head and 
body, placed it in a 
little box and humbly 
knocked at Darwin's 
door, seeking to know what the great scientist would call this 
wonderful bug. 

Mr. Darwin looked it over critically, and asked the boys very 
seriously, 

“Did this bug hum when you caught it?” 

“Yes sir, it hummed a great deal,” replied the boys with sly 
winks at each other. 

“Then this must be a humbug” said Darwin. 

There is a streak in human nature that made a fortune for 
the great circus man, P. T. Barnum, because he took advantage 
of it, and it is this same streak of which the fellow who has a 
“gold brick” or a “blue sky” proposition to sell takes advanta, 
and lines his pockets with the velvet. The American people 
don’t like to be humbugged, but they are sometimes humb 
just the same and there is no mistake about that. 

J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner of Kansas says that the 
desire to make big profits, profits that are not sossible by legit- 
imate euntepaien, Yeats the people of the U. S. to drop from 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. Just because some one will in- 
sist that it isnot the intention of the people to be humbugged when 
they invest in “blue sky” and “gold brick” schemes, I want to 
beat him to it and confess that I don’t believe it is either. But 
the people do like to gamble; to take a chance; to play with 
“easy money” propositions; to get in on the ground floor of 
every “sure thing”’; to get “something for nothing.” Bless you, 
the, wise hardheaded business man of the town will bite. Preach- 
efs are easy victims if their salaries are sufficient to induce the 
agents to try them. 

The lawyers, the fellows who so glibly tell you how to keep 
out of trouble, fall for it, and every body, just like Jill, “comes 
tumbling after.” 

You who have never bitten the hook, stand up and be counted. 
Honest now, haven’t you bitten on some scheme that was 95 

r cent hot air from the mouth of a smooth-tongued agent? 
gS many of you stood up that it reminds me of the story of a 
stray dog that a group of street arabs had found. To dispose of 
the question of who should get the dog, they decided to give it 
to the fellow who told the biggest “whopper.” While they were 
reeling off their yarns, a preacher came up and asked what was 
up. 

“Why, you see Mister, we found this yere dorg and the feller 
who kin teH the biggest lie gits the dorg.”’ 

“My dear boys,” reverently spoke the minister, “that is 
very wicked of you! When I wasa little boy of your size I never 
told a lie.” 

“Come on boys, give him the dorg.” So you who say you 
never got “stung” on any sort of a chance look out or you will 
be followed off by the “dorg”’! 

Just as long as there are suckers to be caught there will be 
schemes a fishin’ for ’em, so if we would put an end to thisgreat 
loss of money we've got to put a stop to temptation. 

People Need Money and Bite. 

So many folks really need money, and so many more think 

they could use a lot more than they bave, that the love of money 

very deep into our national life, and we all want easy 
money; that’s the rub. We find that it is quite difficult to keep 
the increased earnings ahead of the increased cost, and in the 
struggle for existence the gentle voice of the tempter makes us 
Any proposition that offers over 3 per 
And did you 


root 


pri k up oure 
: 
cent makes us catch our breath, and take notice. 





By 
ALSON SECOR, Editor 


ever hear of any “blue sky” proposi- 
tion that didn’t pull down more than 
10 per cent? 

I stopped right here and sent down 
the street to get the reading matter 
of one of these get-rich-quick schemes. It is a wonderful in- 
vention that will make great money for the stockholders. Being 
a mining machine it of course must make money, and sure 
enough it will, if we can believe what is printed on the back of 
the subscription blank. 


Easy Money 
“300% 300% 300%” 
“Theestimated (get that word “estimated” ) earning per year, 


per share, of stock of the Mid-Continent Machinery Co., based 
on a 10-machine daily output. 

$5 invested should (get that word “should’’) earn $15. 

$10 invested should earn $30 

$25 invested should earn $75. 

$500 invested should earn $1500. 

Old John Graham says in a letter to his son: “You must 
learn to not overwork a dollar any more than you would a horse, 
Three per cent is a small Joad for it to draw; 6 a safe one. 
When it pulls in 10 for you, it’s likely working out west and 
you have got to watch and see that it doesn’t buck. When it 
makes 20 you own a blame good critter or a mighty foolish 
one, and you want to make dead sure which. But if it draws a 
hundred its playing the races or something just as hard on 
horses and dollars, and the first thing you know you will not 
have even a carcass to haul to the glue factory.” 


Blue Sky Law moe Money. . 

There was a Colorado speculation concern that was taki 
$150,000 a month out of the pockets of prosperous Kansas an 
had been doing so for 18 months—over $2,700,000, when 
the office of Bank Commissioner was created. Mr. Dolley 
served notice on the company that they should let competent 
men examine their books and get their standing. This the 
board of directors refused to do. Mr. Dolley ordered the presi- 
dent of the concern to withdraw within 24 hours every agent of 
theirs from the state of Kansas—and there were 36 of them—or 
they would be arrested. The agents were withdrawn! In 13 
months this concern went into the bands oj a recewer. The Blue 
Sky law had saved the le of Kansas about $1,950,000 from 
the clutches of those cheabs alone. 

An agent came to Mr. Dolley applying for the right to sell 
stock in Kansas and Mr. Dolley refused to allow him. 

“Why is that? We've been selling stock here in Topeka for 
many years. I can bring you in a large number of influential 
men who own shares of our stock.” 

“T’ll give you $5 a head out of my own pocket for every man 
you can bring here during the next 48 hours who ever got a 
dollar back in dividends” said the Bank Commissioner. It is 


needless to say the agent never returned. 
Need Protection? 


e 

“But this Blue Sky law you’ve mentioned, what is it?” 
Some of you are asking such a question, and I’m glad of it. 
Now let’s have the thing briefly explained. You don’t care 
about the wording of the law. It is enough to know its purpose 
and effect. The day the Blue Sky law went into effect in Kansas 
5,000 agents of shady concerns folded their tents and took their 
flight. Out of about 15,000 applications for stock selling licenses 
oaly about ninety odd have Geen allowed to do business in the 
state. Most of these are well known local concerns. Your 
state is being infested by those driven from Kansas. What are 
you going to do about it? 
' |’ve stated the conditions, the frailties of life. Some of you 
cynics who have been too wise to get “stung” may say, “Well 
it’s good enough for ’em, let ’em take their medicine. Next 
time they will eae better.” 


With most victims there is no “next time.” When an egg has 


been sucked, weasels don’t bother it, do they? And when some 
widow who got a thousand or so insurance money has been led 
. . : “ ” ‘ 
to invest in some good-for-nothing “‘blue sky” scheme and lost 
Continued on page 57 
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/BRIDGE. IN_KANSAS: 
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State Engineer 


T is my judgment that the bridge problem in Kansas is 
I very much more important at this time than the road pro- 
blem,for if the roads are to be used at all the bridges must be 
kept up and it costs = as much to construct and maintain a 
bridge in a lane as on a heavily traveled highway. They rot out and 
rust out and wash out just as fast one place as the other. It is 
not the travel but the eléments that destroy the bridges. Brick 
highways built in accordance with the best modern practice 
will probably not last to exceed 25 to 30 years and the 
will require constant maintenance expense. The brick 
highway with its relatively high cost and short life is the most 
rmanent road we can build and many authorities believe it to 
the most economical. 

In contrast with this we can build stone and concrete bridges 
up to 60-feet span or more, which require a minimum cost for 
repairs and are practically everlasting at little additional first 
cost above what is now paid for light cheap steel structures 
which in a few years are no better than scrap iron. 

To people generally a steel bridge is just a steel bridge and 
they think a “tin bridge” is only a creation in the mind of some 
newspaper man, but when steel bridges are built of metal shapes 
having a thickness of one-fourth to three-sixteenth of an inch or 
less and they get a coat of rust on each side there is little left 
but a streak of rust. 

Last year Kansas spent more than $3,000,000 for roads 
and bridges. Two million dollars of this amount was ex- 
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Listen to the tale of the Kansas State En- 
gineer. Your state is no better.—Editor. 
traction engine, supported on concrete piers and abutments. 
The present structure has a wood floor and stringers and is a 
typical tin bridge so light you can scarcely take a picture of it. 
At least $20,000 more will be required to make a good bridge 
of it. Practically every bridge over the Kaw River, except the 
ones on stone or concrete abutments and.piers, have some such 
record as this one and the same is true of the bridges over a 
number of other rivers. 

Condemns Tubular Supports. 

The turning over of the steel tubular piers have been the 
cause of practically every river bridge failure. Almost without 
exception on the rivers which have ice floes the tubular pier 
foundation construction has been a curse to the state. It is a 
little cheaper in first cost than stone or concrete, but if it had 
not been urged by the bridge agents, funds would have been 
provided somehow to put in stone or concrete piers and abut- 
ments. The necessary funds to rebuild them are almost with- 
out exception available after they have failed. If stone or con- 
crete foundations had been used the original steel superstruct- 
ure would have been in most cases in continuous use until 
the present time. There are very few of these bridges on tub- 
ular piers on the rivers referred to that are 10 years old on 
which there has not been spent more than enough to put them 
in right at first. 

In another county a steel bridge is being constructed and 
there is 1 $3,000 overcharge on an $8,500 contract for the stcel 








ended for 
Chine and cul- 
verts so that froma 
financial standpoint 
the bridges are 
twiee as important 
as the roads. 
Build by Bonding. 


The counties and 
townships could 
well afford, if neces- 
sary, to vote bonds 
to build permanent 
bridges, for future 
generations would 
get more benefit 
than we, and there 
is no reason wh i they should not help pay for them. It would be 
good business for any county to vote bonds for stone or con- 
crete bridges provided they employed a com engineer to 
prepare the plans and specifications and ngidly i t the 
construction -work. If such a system were adop in 10 
years’ time the bridge and culvert problem would be prac- 
tically eliminated and at least 50 per cent could be added to the 
road funds without increasing the taxes. 

Approximately a million dollars of the $*,000,000 spent 
last year for bridges and culverts by the cow'ties and town- 
ships was wasted and squandered, due to ignorance, the use of 

or materials, faulty design, no specifications, lack of skilled 
inspection and supervision, bridge pooling, illegal letting of 
bridge contracts, exorbitant prices and conflicting, obsolete 
and, in many respects, vicious bridge laws. As evidence of this 
waste hundreds of cars of lumber were used for culverts and 
bridges and it is reported that one company alone last year sold 
$140,000 worth of corrugated metal culverts made of ordinary 
steel sheets galvanized which is considered by all authorities to 
be practically worthless. I have information in my office from 
10 different state engineers in regard to this material and they 
all unconditionally condemn it. (We understand that now there 
is a better grade of these culverts made from open-hearth 
steel.—Editors. ) 

A steel bridge built over the Kansas River in 1900 at a cost 
of $14,000 was destroyed in 1903 and rebuilt at a cost of $8,000 
It was destroyed again in 1907 and repaired at a cost of $9,000 
and was destroyed again in 1910 and rebuilt at a cost of $8,000, 
making a total cost of $39,000 for this structure in ten years. 
About four years out of the 10 the people had no bridge. For 
$35,000 a first-class steel bridge could have been —_ de- 
signed heavy enough to carry a concrete floor and a 1 









An accident like this costs the county more than several good bridges 


superstructure. There are no specifications whatever on file 
for this work and there is not one word said about the quality 
and proportions of cement; sand and stone to be used in the 
foundations. The contractor can just use anything he wants to 
and collect $20 per cubic yard for concrete below water and 


$8.90 above. ni an wer 
lo cation— nspector. 

I inspected some concrete foundation work during con- 
struction recently and found the foreman placing large, soft, 
dry stones in the walls just as thick as he could put them in. 
This stone was not fit for this class of work and should never 
have been used, and when large stones are imbedded in con- 
crete they should be hard, sound, clean and thoroughly wetted 
before placing, and no two stones placed closer than three inches. 
The dry stones absorb the water in the concrete and it never 
will set. This structure when finished will be a shell filled 
with dry rock. There was no specification for this work and 
no inspector on the job. Concrete was worth about $10 and 
stone about $2 per cubic yard, hence the reason for the excess 
of worthless stone. 

Need Engineer's Specifications. 

Several other counties have been building reinforced con- 
crete bridges during the last few years for which the contractor 
furnished the plans and specifications. In checking some of his 
designs I found the structures not sufficiently strong to safely 
carry their own weight. One county built seven of these large 
bridges at a cost of $14,000 five or six years ago and they are all 
badly sagged and cracked now and ready to fall down simply 
because they were not designed heavy enough and no engineer 
was consulted. 

In another county the nephew of one of the members of a 
board of county com-missioners was employed to put in the 
Con tinued on page 58 
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Planning and Starting a Rotation. 
N almost every locality there are one or more satisfactory 
] rotations for each of the different types of farming, such as 
grain farming, livestock farming, dairy farming, er the com- 
bination of these types commonl wn as general farming. 
The problem that confronts each farmer is to oes the rotation 
which is best adapted to his particular type of farming. Some 
of the general principles which should be taken into considera- 
tion are as follows: 
1. Shallow rooted crops, such as oats and wheat, should 
alternate with the more deep rooted crops like clover. 
2. Crops which remove humus from the soil should alter- 
nate with crops 
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6. An even distribution of farm labor should be secured. 

7. The rotation should be so planned as to give the relative 
proportion of the different crops which is best adapted to the 
type of farming conducted. 


iding the Farm. 

The division of the farm into fields and the arrangement of 
the same is a problem which must be worked out by each 
farmer for his own farm. The problem, however, is not nearl 
as difficult as many believe. impression seems to prevail 
in many sections throughout the Middle West that croprotation 
cannot be practiced except upon land which can be divided into 
fields of regular shape and uniform size. While it is true that 
such fields make it possible to follow a rotation more easily, it is 
also true that crops can be successfully rotated upon any kind of 
farm land. In the hilly Eastern states where the fields are most 
irregular in shape and size we find rotation practiced persistent- 
ly and with success. 

On most farms where rotation has not been practiced it is 
possible to install a system without materially changing the 
type of farming. Let us take for example a quarter-section 
farm on which are raised 60 acres of corn, 30 acres of small 





divided with anything like the regularity shown in the dia- 
gram. Streams, swamps, areas of timber land, etc., render it 
impossible to make the fields just the same size and shape, but 
this does not seriously interfere with*the rotation. The essen- 
tial thing is to divide the land upon which a rotation is to be 
practi into as many fields as it requires years to complete 
one full round of the rotation. Make the fields as nearly the 
same size as possible, but a difference of five or 10 acres on a 
quarter-section farm will scarcely be noticed in the manage- 
ment of the farm. ~ The only effect is to cause that much 
more land to be devoted to a certain crop in some seasons than 
in others. and farmers usually vary more than 10 acres from 
year to year in the amount of land devoted to their leading 
crops, even where they make no effort to follow a definite rota- 
tion. 

The plan as represented by the diagram contemplates a five- 
year rotation, and Se 
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Figure II. 

ear timothy and clover are seeded with the 
acres are in meadow and pasture, 30 acres 
ver and 30 acres principally timothy. With 
rotation the ture must be obtained 
ver or timothy field, y from the latter. 

diagram shows the manner in which the crops follow 
other u the various fields for a period of five years. 
oe one that time the process is repeated, and so on in- 

itely. 

On an od farms there is an area of land which is not adapted 
to cultivated crops and can best be utilized as permanent 
Even where the land can be conveniently cultivated 
there are many farmers who desire a certain amount of per- 
manent bluegrass pasture. 

In order to comply with such ners the rotation may 
be shortened one year. Instead of leaving the cultivated field 
in pus for two years when seeded down, it would be plowed 
ane F 


amity 
ne 
if 


lanted in corn after serving one year as a2 meadow. The 

wn on the farm would 
ifference being that the 
been replaced by a per- 


The arrangement of fields shown in 


relative proportion of the several crops 
then remain just the same, the onl 
second year of grass in the rotation 
manent pasture field. 














grain, and 60 acres of meadow and pas- —— == 
ture, allowing the remaining 10 acres for os Ae Fig. 1 requires 580 rods of fence in addi- 
orchard, buildings, feed lots, etc, _ tion to the fence around the boundaries of 
It is possible to raise the crops in the Ina wet \ me wa the farm. You will note that a lane is 
proportions mentioned above without hav- | ,, ._,, oad helt p provided in such a manner as to make 
ing a rotation. Corn and small grain may | ev Ze-<--tonws fae Smet é ible the transfer of stock from the 
be grown almost exclusively upon certain |/2% fect: Gack Sa eng CaZ| farmstead to any field, or the transfer 
fields, while other fields remain in grass |’”” “-- panes from any field to any other field. If a 
for long periods. Such a system has pre- system of farming is practiced which 
vailed to far too great an extent in the makes such a lane unnecessary, the 
pet. ey cq can only, be + gee a pce fence te! pre ye Nn rods. 
when the grain fields are made into mead- Another met ividing a quarter- 
ows or pastures at frequent intervals, and saver sy nia :<9.4 Pilastyha theres section farm for a Gve-senr rotation is 
the meadows and pastures are likewise (22777-7427 |77 ES ™ 28 £72 shown in Fig. Il. This mcthod may be 
turned into grain fields. 90 Cob a ea eye Fi 2862 4,| More convenient and better adapted to 
Figure 1 shows an arrangement which |'%72>s7rue |/arlirm BG on fact, Chace | some farms, but it requires 60 rods more 
provides for the same relative acreage of fence than the one viously given. 
crops mentioned above but places them in The location the farmstead was 
rotation. The rotation here suggested is fixed upon most Middle West farms before 
one of the most common rotations over the matter of a rotation was considered. 


a large section of the corn belt. 

















Figure III. 


tly it very often becomes a1 


Although a quarter-section farm has been chosen for illus- 
tration, the same general plan is equaily satisfactory for farms 
considerably larger or smaller. 

The arrangement provides forfive fields, each of which contains 
30 acres. It is extremely rare that a farm is found that can be 


exceedingly important factor in the arrangement of the farm. 
Many times a much better arrangement of the farm could be 
effected if the location of the farmstead were changed, but such 
a or is practically impossible. The plans given in Figs. 
I and II provide for the location of the farms in one corner 
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of the quarter-section. In Fig. III is 


given a plan for the same system <f rota- 66 
tion, but changing the location of the 
farmstead to the middle of one of the 
sides of the farm. ‘This plan requires 600 


rods of division fence. 

The plan previously discussed provides 
for a five-year rotation, or for a four-year 
rotation and an area of permanent pas- 
ture. A plan for a shorter: rotation is 
shown in Fig. IV. The same amount of 
land is allowed for the buildings and lots, 
but the fields are made 40 acres in size, 
with the exception of field C, which con- 
tains 30 acres. An equal number of acres 
are devoted to corn and small grain, and 
twice as much land is in grass every year 
as is planted in either corn or small 
grain. If the entire farm is included in 
the rotation, it requires a four-year rota- | 
tion of corn; small grain, clover and 
timothy two years. If a portion of the 
farm remains permanently in pasture so | 
that only three fields are included in the | 
rotation, the rotation then becomes a 
three-year rotation of corn, oats and 
clover, each one year. 
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Figure IV. 

Such a rotation can be followed to ad- 
vantage on a dairy farm. If a portion of 
the corn is placed in a silo, this with the 
clover hay will furnish roughage for a 
large number of stock. A small acreage 
can also be profitably sown to alfalfa. 
The small grain raised in the rotation 
can be fed on the farm, or sold and other 
concentrates purchased for feed. 

It is a very simple matter to turn this 
same farm into a grain farm without any 
change in the size or the arrangement of 
fields. By planting corn two years in suc- 
cession upon the same ground and al- 
lowing a field to remain in grass only one 
year, the relative acreage of crops becomes 
corn, 80 acres, small grain 40 acres, and 
clover and timothy, 40 acres. This would 
give a relatively large amount of grain for 
sale, and at the same time, would provide 
sufficient roughage for the necessary 
work horses and other family stock. 

In Ohio, Indiana, portions of Lllinois, 
and to some extent in a humber of other 
states, a rotation is practiced which in- 
cludes both oats and winter wheat. 
Usually but one crop of corn is grown and 
the land is sown to oats the following 
spring. After the oats crop is harvest 
the stubble is plowed and winter wheat 
sown, a seeding of timothy and clover be- 
ing made with the wheat. The land is 
usually allowed to remain in grass for at 
least two years. 

It is frequently advisable, especially 
upon large farms, to employ two sys- 
tems. In such case the two systems are 
conducted in practically the same man- 
ner as they would be if they were on two 
separate farms. 

The rotations discussed are merely a 
few of the great number of rotations which 
are being successfully followed upon the 
farms of the Middle West. Almost all 
the state experiment stations nave con- 
ducted experiments upon the subject, 
and have obtained information relative 
to the rotations best adapted to the con- 
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on my ALADDIN House” 


(Part of Letter from ALADDIN Customer—Name on request) 












The Successful Farmer 
is always a shrewd buyer. 


He Makes Money by Buying in 
the Lowest Market and Selling in the 
Highest Market. 


He makes each dollar expended bring its fullest 
value—in material, in labor, in horseflesh or machin- 
ery. He brings to the business of farming the keenest 
judgment and investigation—that's why he is success- 
ful. That's why successful farmers are among our best 
customers. Investigation of Aladdin houses proves: ,_J 


All Plans are Furnished—Saving Architects. 


All Lumber is Furnished (Direct from forest) 
—Saving midleman’s profits. 





















Ali Lumber is “‘Readi-cut”.—Saving carpen- 
ters. 


The Aladdin system of house construction makes possible 
a like saving of your money. If you expect to build, the Alad- 
din catalog will interest you immensely. It illustrates clearly 
the remarkable results of the scientific planning and designing 
—to lower costs. It describes in detail, the standard of quality 
maintained in all materials furnished. It pictures attractively 
dozens of la and small houses, bungalows and cottages. 
You will learn how practically every inch of lumber in the log is 
utilized without waste. You will learn how a 16-foot 2x4 
is literally made to do the work of 17 feet. It is a story of won- 
derful advancement in house construction. The Aladdin house 
comes to you with every piece of material cut to the exact 
length, breadth and thic It is ready to be erected and 
nailed together in the usual way, but practically without the 
use of a saw. All the material is marked and numbered and is 
accompanied with complete and detailed instructions and 
illustrations. 


ALADDIN houses and barns are 
built better, stronger and warmer. 


Not only is the best material used, but more of it than is 
ordinarily used in good houses. The result is greatly increased 
strength, warmth and lasting qualities. Aladdin construction 
passes successfully the strictest building regulations of the big 
cities. This means they are built according to the most ap- 
proved building laws. 


What you get with each 
ALADDIN house. 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped from the 
greatest of lumber prodvcing sections of the country. High 
prices are thus eliminated and the material is purachsed from 
the original producer. The price on each house includes ma- 
terial guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of the house 
as follows: All framing lumber cut to fit; sheathing lumber cut 
to fit; siding cut to fit; flooring cut to fit; all outside and in- 
side finish; windows, frames, casings, stairways, glass, hard- 
ware, locks, nails, paint and varnish for the outside and in- 
side, shingles, lath and plaster or plaster board for all rooms, 
with complete instructions and illustrations for erection, elim- 
inating the necessity of skilled labor. Eight years’ success of 
Aladdin houses has ven their money-saving and time- 
saving advantages. ellings of from two rooms to twelve 
rooms are illustrated with prices from $125.00 up. Send today 
for catalog §. 
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Cutting Down Expenses 


A Series by L. J. MEREDITH 


Article I. 
If there is any one question in all the 
realm of finance upon which a man may 
be, and is most likely to be honestly mis- 


taken, it is the question of ee the 
profits from farming. Few farmers know 
precisely what their profits are. They are 


willing to take what they regard as pro- 
fits, but most of them have a false idea 
concerning the actual amount that should 
be calculated as profits at the end of the 


year’s business. 

Many economists, who have had but 
little actual experience financing farm 
operations, have given us plans and sys- 
tems of record keeping that are guaran- 
teed to show us the profitable and unpro- 
fitable branches of our farming. Some of 
these economists have distinguished 
sharply between business profits and earn- 
ings. Part of what a farmer gets is classed 
as wages, but part is neither wages, in- 
terest or rent; it is different from these. 
This peculiar element is regarded as pro- 
fits. This method of separating business 
wages from profits is artificial. 

Looking over the whole varied range of 
earnings among farmers, it is simplest to 
regard them all as returns from labor, 
returns marked by many peculiarities, 
among which the most striking are the 
risks and uncertainties, the wide range of 
weather and market conditions; the high 
gains from able management. 

In most cases farming profits are sep- 
arated from wages by considering as wages 
that amount which the individual would 
have been paid if hired by some one else. 
An efficient farmer’s earnings are likely 
to exceed that sum; the excess is profits. 
Here emphasis should be put on the ele- 
ment of risk. Profits differ from labor be- 
cause they are the result of the assump- 


tion of risk and are the reward for that | ¢, 


assumption. 

To know what = are really entitled 
to draw from the business, it is n 
to look the facts in the face, avoid all 
fallacies, count in every expense, and get 
the price that will pay the profit. This is 
no small order, but if you have the ot me e 
to study your farming just as critic 
as though it were your nearest neighbor's 
it is possible to discover the real facte— 
and make real profits. Search out the 
expenses that get away through bad 
management and they will show you 
where your farming really pays. The aver- 
age farm does not pay what it should pay 
because the owner lacks courage 
training to search out the hidden leaks. 
His premises are wrong his principles are 
wrong and his calculations ofa wrong. 

Fooling Yourself as to Profits. 

The first and most general fallacy is that 
which, in spite of figures, repeats to it- 
self, “I am making six, or some other 
per cent.’’ This form of self-hypothesis is 
more common among farmers than amon 
other business men. Every farmer should 
realize that he has two separate accounts, 
one which he may call his cash account, 
and the other his reserve or soil fertility 
account. Now each of these accounts can 
be increased or decreased at the ex 
of the other, but it must be remem 
that drawing upon the fertility account to 
increase the cash account is simply trans- 
ferring money from one hand to the other, 
and the farmer who draws upon his soil 
fertility account and deposits it with his 
cash account is very liable to imagine that 
by this process he is really making money. 
his is the very thing that has been done, 
and is still being done by the average 
farmer; and just so sure as a farmer draws 
upon his soil fertility account to make his 
cash account show a profit, just so sure is 
he destined to ultimate ruin. No farmer or 
business concern can long continue to 
prosper when forced to draw upon their 
capital stock in order to pay dividends. 





Another profit eating fallacy is the be- 
lief that e expense incurred by a 
business should not be charged to the ex- 
pense to run it. Thus a farmer 
to credit his wife and daughter with w: 
for caring for the poultry. His wife died 
and his daughter no res the business 
went wrong. He neglected to credit ~ 
boys with wages. ey left home; 
married again, but business went ~a, 
He had been known as a practical farmer; 
his family had done the work. This over- 
sight is duplicated every day by men who | jong 
are figuring the profits from farming. The | 4}, 
cost of maintenance and the depreciation 
in value is frequently neglected i 
ing profits. 

Increased Business not Always Profitable 

Another fallacy in figuring farm profits 
is the failure to take into account that 
extra business necessitates extra expense. 
The majority of farmers have their eyes 
on a point ahead where they will round 
out profits by. growing more crops and 
feeding more live stock. But increase in 
business is not always followed by in- 
creased profits. There are many factors 
= reckon with. tending Hr 

e writer was at & meeting 4 
milk producers association one of the most 
extensive producers said, ‘The only way 
for me to meet my running expenses 
make anyt aoe Toe Gy come 2 oe 
another can of milk a day.”” He did not 
figure that extra business costs more 
money to handle. No farmer can force 
profits merely by adding to the volume 
of his business. It may work out on 
paper, but it won’t work out on the farm. 

Cut Down Expenses. 

Lae AS On ee The owner or 

ey of a ll regulated farm is 


Ne peyo ye 
not to be without more expense. 
When you start out to make farming pay 
by any other method than cutting ex- 
penses you have a ticklish road to travel, 
unless you can get more efficient work 
done for the same money, in which case 
yes one ee ee 
, ut out expenses is y 
the game; wing what to do and 
how to do it is the other half. Profita are 
what is left of the selling price after all 
eee bare Desk Fame Suc- 

cessful Farming’s able staff of 

pondents have given valuable ideas and 
=> —— — SS 
w to do it. It my purpose in a 
series of short articles to some of 
the safest methods of cutting down the 
expenses of operating our farms, without 
decreasing the efficiency of the organiza- 


tion. 
ea 


if 


Epigrams. 

The wind that whirls a man around, 
sometimes heads him for something better 
the other way. 

One success in one’s life is better than 
two in one’s imagination 

It does one good to cry sometimes; . 
the ice didn’t melt Ln would be n 
flowers and fragrance. 

Preaching and practice are twins that 
often get separa 

Friends are like melons; you can’t tell 
much about them from the outside. 

Go out and gather treasures for your- 
self; it’s more profitable than to depend 
on fate.—Marian Brewer. 


—foK- 


The ress companies on December 
26th deci ed to stand pat on 2 oe rates 
re ess of parcel — Ls it 

will soon fizzle out! ry ha 
dundpatien for lo, these ave been ee 
but they have a guese coming. 





A GOOD BREAKFAST. 
Some Persons pated Know What It 


eans. 


A good breakfast, a good appetite and 
good digestion mean everything to the 
man, woman or child who has anything 

to do, and wants to get a good start 


a ho. man tells of his wife’s ‘ ‘good 
breakfast” and also supper, made out of 
Grape-Nuts and cream. He says: 

“I should like to tell you how much 
| Raed, Grape Grape-Nuts has done for my wife. 

in poor health for the last 
18 years, a: part of the time ame 
anything would stay on her sontnah 
long enough to nourish her, finally at 
estion of a friend she tried 
Gapeiee 


“Now, after about four weeks on this 
delicious and nutritious food, she has 
picked up most wonderfully and seems 
as well as anyone can be. 

“Every morning she makes a good 
breakfast on Grape-Nuts eaten just as 
it comes from the package with cream 
or milk added; and then again the same 
at ¢ copper and the change in her is won- 


“We can’t too highly of Gra 
Nuts as a f after our remarkable od 
—— ” Name given by Postum Co., 
attle Creek, Mich.—Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


and | “There’s a 


Ever read the alee letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

















The Price of Grain 


is not more im ato Gnd thea 
portan armer 


the Cost of 
a ey: high wheat lea of 


roduction 
Fo get Youn whest in ccowsmieathe ns 


the machine whose satisfactory service 
for over a half century, has ite 
wea owners to say: 

“* Certainly ! Buy a Johnston”’ 
Fully described in our big rgry Catalog, _ 
A  — — l 

















Seed advertisers in Success- 
ful Farming can and will serve 
you honestly. 
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Use the Best Implements. 

Past experiences summed up will show 
that the cheapest goods have proved the 
dearest in the end. This is true in small 
tools as well as larger farm implements. A 
cheap claw hammer may break the first 
time you use it, while a good steel hammer 
will last you a lifetime. The same is true 
of wire stretchers, wrenches, chisels, saws 
or any other tools or implements you buy. 
If you want satisfaction and best results, 
buy good tools. You should have an 
anvil on the farm, but don’t by a chea 
thing or it will never do. you any ad 
Don't buy a $4 grindstone when you) 
should have one worth $10 which will last 
ne a lifetime and will always be satis- 
actory. Better yet is a modern emery or 
carborundum wheel. It pays to have a 
tool shop on the farm. I am thinking of 
two farmers who lived close neighbors. 
One had the necessary small tools to make 
quick repairs. His implements were al- 
ways ready and he got in his work first. 
The other lost time whenever he broke 
anything. If there came a wet spell or 
dry spell it caught him every time. The 
man with the good tools raised more 
wheat, more corn, more and better hay 
than the other who was always behind, and 
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LTHOUGH the Harley-Davidson will travel 


To Town and Back for a Cent 
about ten miles for a cent that is one of its smaller 





the outcome of his operations was $225 
more for the season on the same amount of 
ground.—C. Bolles. 
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The Value of a Shop on the Farm 
Among the farmers we find many boys 
mechanically inclined, and some of them 
manifest it by the littl manufactured 
articles that they have turned out. 

I remember going across the country a 
few years ago and stopping at a farm house 
to stay over night. The family consisted 
of the father and mother and two boys. 
The boys were about the ages of fourtcen 
and sixteen. After supper the fatner went 
about the farm showing me such things as 
he thought I would be interested in, and 
finally wound up by saying we would go 
back past Rob’s shop. 

This little shop was about 14x16 feet 
and built of scraps he had picked up about 
the farm. I entered the shop oa began 
to look around. It was the most inter- 
esting sight I had witnessed for some time. 
Over in one corner was a small crude gas- 
oline engine made of pieces he had gather- 
ed up about the farm. The cylinder was 
made from a small pump cylinder with a 
jacket soldered on. The fly wheels were 
wheels taken from the beater shaft of a 
six-hole Sandwitch corn shelier. The 
crank shaft was a shaft he had taken from 
an old threshing machine. This little en- 
g ae was painted up until it made a very 
nice looking machine. 

I inquired of the old gentleman if it 
would run. He looked around with a smile 
and stepped to the door and called Rob, 
explaining that he had rheumatism in his 
arm and could not crank it. Well, in a few 
minutes Rob came along and cranked the 
engine and the way it went was amazing. 
Rob stepped to one side and moved a few 
levers and, lo and behold, the shop was lit 
by electricity. The dynamo furnished 
current to light the six-room house and a 
small light in the yard over a croquet 
ground where they spent the summer even- 
ings. With this little engine he ground 
feed for the chickens and horses, pumped 
water for five head of cattle, besides run- 
ning the drill, etc., in the shop. 

| could not understand how he could do 
so many of the little jobs with the tools he 
had, and he remarked that “A few tools 
well used are better than large equip- 
ments lying idle.’”’ This sort of work Rob 
did while other lads about the countr 
were spending their spare time in the vil- 
age. 

tob’s father during the evening told me 
the story of Rob’s life, and it was indeed 
interesting, and many of the boys who 
read this little story could do as well as 
Rob if they were given the same chance. 

When Rob was nine years old he came 


2 advantages. 


It will place the country for miles around at your 
and your children’s command. It is the best “keep 
the boy on the farm’’ factor ever produced, It never 
tires, costs nothing when idle, and is always .ready in 
case of emergency. It is also a great horse saver, 

The sturdy construction of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
together with its or ge a economy and the fact that it is the 
a motorcycle made with the Ful-Floteing Seat (a device that 
does away with all jar and vibration due to rough roads) and its 
other exclusive features make it the ideal machine for country use. 

Adopted for carrying United States Mail by 3700 carriers, 


Adopted for use in nine different government departments, 
Call on the nearest Harley-Davidson dealer for demonstration 
or send for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
666 A STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ige Gprorecstqante for the thousands of F; 

sold direct to farmers within the Past filteen years 
fnches, is 5 hee nen thas eal the fires 
clase qualities of high-priced foreee. pus 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE gz: Farmers 


as large, as durable, do as much work and 
way any $10.00 forge on the market, and ty tte | 


or money 
we offer 1 Porssere 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER 
Forge, one an 
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G. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranao, Bich. 
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Elkhart Vehicles axa Harness | 
have a world-wide reputation for high quality \K ) Sag 


and our prices have made them famous. 
a 










FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, } 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe | 

delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. h 
y-. 


Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- i 
A\ SP: EN 
—— 


cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
(7 } 
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May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Pratt’’ A 


Elkbart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 









Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 





Continued on Page 15 ~ 
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Fire Protection on the Farm 


By E. A. ELLSWORTH 


the Price of 


GROCERIES 


The recent Announcement that Larkin 
Co. were offering high-grade Groceriesat 15 
to 504 below the usual retail price, bro t 
forth a veritable avalanche of requests for 
the Larkin Cut-Price Grocery Book. Ten 
thousand books were asked for in short. 
order. You, madam, may not have seen 
our Announcement. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to get a copy of this daring Cut-Price 
Book, which pictures, prices and describes 
some 200 high-grade groceries at astound- 
a fp | oe 
coupon and we w orwa 
the Larkin Gut-Price Book by retarn mail; it'ed = 


How We Save You Money 


Wholesale and retail grocers add price to foods 
without adding anythiag to quali, Sometimes 
the retail price is more than double the factory 

But those who dea! direct with the big Larkin 
actories pay no profit to jobber or retailer. 


The Famed Larkin Guaranty 


We have won two million steady customers during 38 
foare by sheer liberality and fair dealing. For instance, 
instead of basting about oar G.oceries, we simply say to 
each customer, ““USE { THE ORDER AT OUR RISK We 
thas let the customer judge our quality. If, after using 
34 of your grocery order, you are not satisfied, merely send 
the remainder. A!! your money, including freight, 

Will be returned. And AT ONCE. 


Samples of Our Bargains 

% IB. imported tea, choicest 1Tige; 8 Ibs. 
rior cap-quality coffee, T5c; 1 pkg. corn starch, Se; 1 
1b. pkg. macaroni, 7)¢c; § Ib. phosphate bakin. ‘ 



































Soap Powder, bc; 10 bars lsundry soap, 25c; 3 Ibs. gloss 

Starch, 124¢c; larre can scouring powder, Se; 1 Ib. assort- 

e4 chocolates, 30c; large cam Lemon Cling peaches 

(fancy), 220; large can California pears (fancy), 23c; 

can pork and beans with tomato sauce, Tic; large can 

hey sweet corn, 9c; Y¥ Ib. sweet chocolate, 6c; I-pt. 
Queen olives, 20; 1 pkg. allspice, 2i¢c. 


Write Now for This Book 


Wo matter where you live, you can 
save @ lot of money by buying 
grocery foods on Lar 
im Co.'s factory- 
te-family plan 
Write us today, 
end Free Book will 
reach your home by 





Perhaps in no one 
class of risks is fire 
protesting more neg- 


irgs insured, to be 
sure, but this must be 
considered more in 
the light of cure than 
prevention. 

With arate build 
ing on the farm in- 
sured to its limit, 
the man whose build- 
ings are destroyed by fire is still a loscr. 
Besides, he suffers considerable inconvecni- 
ence from lack of room. 

The remedy is not to be found in carry- 
ing more insurance, for in the event of an 
building burning, all the insurance whi 
can be placed upon it will not remove the 
feature of inconvenience in the least de- 
gree, since no provision is made for it in 
the policy. Nor will the exercise of extra 
care prove infallible. While the owncr 
and his employees may be very careful 
in this respect the matter does not rest 
i a 7 ilgrim thro 

at weary pi 
life, the tramp, who is always on the look- 
out for a barn in which he may pass the 
cold winter night, sheltered from the ele- 
ments? Should he see you he will put it 
up to you, straight, about sleeping in the 
barn. Your average tramp is not shy on 
nerve—not noticeably! While you take 


'on considerable risk in allowing him the 


rivilege there is also a risk in refusing 
im. He is going nowhere in particular, 
is not over-worried with thoughts as to 


when he will get there, has absolutely no 
reliable schedule of arriving and leavin 
time, no special regard for the welfare o 
you or your neighbor. Refuse him the de- 
sired shelter and on the flip of a coin he 


belo eaten, \\ As will hang around until you are snug in 

) bed and dead in sleep to all things world- 

Larkin ly, fire the best barn you own, and, nine 

fa hg times in kn, woke a a geienrsy. 

Chicage L Next day the papers will print a lorg 

——— “ article explaining everything about the 

fire excepting its origin, the mystery o 

THIS BRINGS THE BOOK which is'e0 shrouded as to defy even a 
Larkin Co.. Dept. 58 Sherlock Holmes. 


I want to eave money for my family. Please send 
your Out-Price Grocery Book. 


Add res3 .. cece cece 200000 cence ces ecee cece cess eces 























cemmence your studies at this 
great practical school you will be 
able to drive and repair quickly 
any make of automobile. 


Earn $75 to $200 a Month 


Many of our graduates are mak- 
ing these salaries—many are in 
business for themselves. Big op- 
portunity for Factory Experts, 
Salesmen, Repair Men and Drivers. 
Stadebaker’s Road Expert and Winton’s Maste 
Mechanic are both gradsstes of this scheol. 
Hundreds of good positions open. 
Write today for Big Free Book. 


Automobile Training School 
(? Largest in the world 
1128 Leegvat Street Kansas City, Me. 


¢ AUTOS 
REPAIR 
COMPLETE COURSES FOR IHE PRICE OF ORE. 
Standard Course and 1913 Advanced Course. 
Two . Moving Pictures of Auto 
Engine—over 994 Pages, and 1713 Charts 
and Diagrams, Other schools ask more for 
eee out-of-date course. We teach you at 
U heme to carn 816 MOMEY. Diplomas issued 
and Graduates assisted to positions, Great 
demand for Auto nm 
book with employment plan & sample jessons FREE, Write new. 
PRACTICAL AUTO BCHOOL, GET Beaver Si., Hew Tork, B. Lp 
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NAME ...~ ---0-+ --0-0- --onee wereee conwee cove === etock, if you 


Meanwhile 
your choice 


were able to save 
them, are housed 
under the broad 
canopy of heaven 
with the wind 
howling and the 
thermometer all 
a-shiver; your 
winter’s supply 
of hay and grain 
has me a 
charred, smould- 
ering mass; your 
tools and imple- 
ments gone be- 
yond repair. 
And there you 4 child‘ can put out a fire 
are with the long 

winter and early spring yet to come. No 
way can be devised of writing this that 
it will spell anything other than LOSS. 

Or your visitor may arrive in a ially 
or wholly inebriated condition after you 
have retired for the night, make himself 
at home in your hay-mow, light a match 
for a comfortable smoke and awake to 
find himself in an uncomfortable furnace. 
At any rate, the result to you will be the 
same, regardless of the manner in which it 
is accomplished. 

Probably the best protection, provia- 
ing the fire is discovered before gainin 
too much headway, is the hand chemic 
extinguisher, In this, the charge used is 








erally common 
aking soda and sul- 
phuric acid. To start 
the extinguisher it is 
only necessary to in- 
vertit. This causes a 
loose-fitting lead 
stopper to drop out 
of the acid bottle, 
allowing the chem- 
icals to mix and 
thereby creating a 
large volume of car- 
bonic acid gas in 
the presence of 
vie es fire ta aia. 

‘or larger a extinguisher, or 
several small ones should be in readifess. 
By keeping on hand a few extra charges 
the extinguishers, as fast as emptied, may 
be reloaded in a very short time and are 
then ready for use again. : 

Hand extinguishers cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $7 to $15 while a non-freezing 
one may be had for something like $20. 
From the low cost it will readily be seen 
that in one single time of n three or 
four such extinguishers will save their 
owner much more than their original cost 
and he will still have them for use in 
future times of need. 

The advantages, or some of them, pro- 
viding an extinguisher of reliable make is 
chosen, are: 

It is always ready on the instant. It 
is so simple to operate that a child can 
do it. en empty it is quickly re- 
c . First cost is within reach of all. 
With very little care it will last indefinitely 

Within the last two weeks two instances 
have come to my notice, in one of which 
the use of chemical extinguishers would un- 
doubtedly have resulted in saving prop- 
erty. No effort was made to secure aid of 
this kind, owing, probably, to the ex- 
citement. In the other instance, I, with 
three others, was called by ’phone to go 
to the aid of a farmer with our village 
chemical engine. We had two miles to go 
and the fire was making good headway. 
In a remarkably short time the fire was 
out, the greatest loss being a chicken house 
which had nearly burncd to the ground 
when we arrived with the engine. With- 
out the engine a large barn, which was 
well started, would have burned in spite 
of everything. 

In just two hours and fifteen minutes 
from the time when we received the call 
we had gone to the fire, extinguished it, 
driven back home, re-charged the engine, 
and wcre once more in our beds. Four 
men with the engine had done what forty- 
four could not have done without it, and 

soplc in the village knew nothing of the 

e until the next day. We think a lot 
of our chemical engine and would not be 
without it. 

I am not selling extinguishers, so have 
no axe to grind. If the reading of these 
few words should cause someone to look 
more closely into the matter of fire pro- 
tection on the farm they will have served 
their purpose. 


Wherever. a community is found in 
which a live farmers’ club exists and rural 
social life is developed, the price of land 
is higher than for equally productive land 
in a community which lacks these ad- 
vantages. In fact, it is almost impossible 
to buy land in a locality where the people 
have “got together.” They have acded 
a value to their farm land it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to measure by a money 


standard. 
—#o ge 
There is excuse when a busy man for- 
gets some small details; but there can be 
no possible excuse for ignoring the common 








civilities of life to child, visitor or stranger. 
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The Value of a Shop on the Farm 


Continued from Page 13 


in from the field one day with the plow 
quite dull from plowing in the rocky 
ground and told his father it would have to 
be sharpened as he could no longer keep it 
in the ground. The father didn’t give 
the matter much thought at first when Rob 
wanted a set of tools so he could sharpen 
the plow himself. Nothing more was said 
until a couple of months later the father 
was called away to attend the funeral of a 
relative, and on his return found Rob had 
made a bellows of oilcloth, and a forge of 
earth and rock, and had sharpened the 
plow. For an anvil he used a piece of 
railroad iron about a foot long. 

The father did not have much to say 
and took the plow out to try it for himself. 
It worked as well as when sharpened by 
the village smith so when Rob’s birthday 
rolled around he found a set of tools await- 
ing him in the morning when he went out 
to feed the horses. The father told me it 
did him more good than anything he had 
ever seen to see Rob with those tools. 

They were not very busy on the farm 
just then so he gave-Rob a couple days to 
make a little shop and try the tools. 

Over the farm could be seen little things 
the boy had made. A little garden plow; a 
churn with a crank; wire stretchers, etc. 
All this shows that Rob had the ability 
and only wanted the chance to develop it. 
Since this time Rob has made large and 
stronger engines, for he could buy the cast- 
ing at the foundry ready to tool down. 

Many boys are handicapped because of 
not having the tools they should have. If 
a boy shows an interest in a certain line he 
sshhould be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. 

Now we will consider a moment and see 













By These Tools 


You can’t afford to dig post holes in the old way 
this spring when you can buy a Keen Kutter 
Post-hole Digger at such a low price. This dig- 
er has sharp, jaw-shaped steel knives that stic 
eep into the hardest ground and yank up a bi 
load of dirt in a jiffy. You can make more pos 
| holes with this digger in a couple of hours than you 
could make in a whole day with a bar and shovel. 
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Quality Tools | 


i Pitching manure with a Keen Kutter fork is an 
easy job, because there is “‘give’’ or elasticity to 
the tines and there’s heft to the handles. You 
can test the quality of the whole Keen Kutter 
line of tools and cutlery by these two money, 
time and labor saving tools. Besure you see the 
trade mark before you buy. 


** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.*’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 
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KD40—Price $1.00 





Post-hole Digger No. K—Price $1.50. 
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If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., 


Bt, Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 















if it will pay to have a few tools about the 
farm, Of course, all farmers, or most of 
them have such tools saw, hammer, | 
ax, ete., but I refer to such tools as tans 
and dies, vice, anvil and forge. ‘I couldn’t 
use them if I had them,”’ is about the first 
answer one will get when they approach 
the subject. Now we will look at the mat- 
ter from a reasonable standpoint and see 
if they are right. In the first place we will 
consider the anvil and hammer. The far- 
mer has riveting and such like to do and 
must have an anvil or a substitute. A 
small portable forge costs very little and 
any one can heat an iron and make a hook, 
or an eye. As soon as started the more 
difficult jobs will come natural. 

Now the vice; well, we all know the 
value of the vice in holding bolts while re- 
moving rusty nuts, or a hundred little 
things that we might enumerate. The 
best sort of vice for the farm is the post 
vice as it is strong and has quite a little 
opening of the jaws. 

As to the taps and dies, their value will 
not be realized fully until they have saved 
a trip to town. Many a time a die to re- 
thread a bolt has saved a long drive to 
town. The cost of dies is very small and 
one trip to town saved in a busy season 
will pay for them. Of course, it is not 
necessary to buy any elaborate outfit, but 
a set cutting four or five common bolt 
threads % inch, 3-8 inch, 7-16 inch and 4 
inch are the sizes used on most farm ma- 
chinery. Pipe cutting and threading tools 
are also useful. If these tools are used for 
the common every-day jobs and the larger 
jobs taken to the shop they will be well 
worth all they cost; besides they give the 
hoys something to do on a rainy day if 
they are inclined along these lines, and 
there are very few boys who will not take 
up with a set of tools.—J. M. Bagley. 

Note: We can get for you a little book 
ealled “Farm Blacksmithing” that tells 
how to weld iron, make things, and how to 
shoe horses. Price 50 cents. Any boy in- 
terested in electricity, or woodwork, or 
mechanical construction of any kind can 
get books that will be very helpful. We 
will be glad to help anyone by quoting 
prices of such books as may be desired 
Editor. 
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NEW catalogue shows 163 different styles, 
sizes and weights of “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Fence scientifically designed to inclose any field, farm, ranch, 
lawn, chicken, poultry or rabbit yard and garden. 

When you buy fence, choose that style of “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
specially made for your particular purpose, and you'll get greatest fence-efficiency 
at lowest cost. Open Hearth Wire, heavy zinc galvanizing, and electrically-welded 
joints give unexcelled strength and durability to “Pittsburgh Perfect.” 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 
Dealers everywhere—see the nearest. Write today for free catalogue, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wire; Smooth 
Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence 
Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvan- 
ized Wire Nails; Bale Ties; “Pitteburgh Perfect” Fencing. 




















Run on Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two 


Ellis Engines run on ine, kerosene or any fuel oll without extra equipment, On kerosene they giv 
more power than other engines on gasoline. Do more work and save you 50c on the 
dollar in fuel. Strongest, simplest engines made—only three any parts, The 12 i 
h. p., twoc ander epoeese engine will do any work requiring from I4to15h.p, No & 

vibration. w first cust, low cost to run, easy to operate, - 






have patent throttle, giving th Force-feed ofler, 
automobile muffler, speed-changing governor and many other exclu- 
sive features. Run either way—reversible while running. Buy di- 
rect from factory and save moncy. We pay freight, 10-year guarantee, 
30 days free trial. Write for new catalog showing 1913 Models with 
special prices. 

ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 


you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning success- 
ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 
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Facts About Parcel Post 

Distinctive parcel post stamps must be 
used on all fourth-class matter. 

Parcels will be mailable only at post- 
offices, branch post-offices, lettered and 
local named stations, and such numbered 
stations as may be designated. 

Each parcel must bear the name and 
address of the sender in one corner, other- 
wise it will not be accepted. 

Parcels weighing 4 ounces or less are 
mailable at the rate of 1 cent for feach 
ounce or fraction of an ounce, regardless 


of distance. Parcels weighing more than 
4 ounces are mailable at the pound rate, 
as shown by the following table, and when 
mailed at this rate, any fraction of a pound 


is considered a full pound: 
Rates of Postage for _Parcel Post. 


























1 : ist } 2d “Bd 4th 
Weight Local | Zone | Zone Zone | Zone 

“T pound 05 | 05] 06| 07] 08 
2 pounds.. 06 O08 10 12 14 

3 pounds O7 ll 14 17 .20 

4 pounds 08 14 18 22 26 

5 pounds 09 17 22 27 32 

6 pounds 10 .20 26 32 38 

7 pounds 11 .23 20 37 44 

8 pounds 12 .26 34 42 50 

9 pounds | 13 -29 38 AT 56 

10 pounds | .14 32 42 52 62 
11 pounds 15 35 | 46 57 .68 
Weigt Sth } 6th | 7th Sth 

eight Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone 

h POURE..ccccosecoces 09 10 ll 12 

2 por BEE. cosets ecouce 16 19 21 24 

3 pounds. ..........- 23 .28 31 36 

4 pounds. ........... 30 37 Al 48 

§ pounds............ 37 46 41 .60 

6 pounds. ......+4.-+- 44 55 61 72 

7 IE» co cecccece 51 64 71 84 

8 pounds vest .58 73 81 -96 

9 pound 65 82 91 .08 

10 pou d 72 S1 1.01 1.20 
1 11 | 1.32 














pounds 79 } 1,00 | 


Rates of Postage » Ser Parcel Post. 

The local rate is applicable to parcels 
intended for delivery at the office of mail- 
ing, or on a rural route starting therefrom. 

Parcels will be delivered at all free-de- 
livery offices and to patrons on rural and 
star routes. They may be insured against 
loss in an amount equivalent to their ac- 
tual value, not to exceed $50 upon pay- 
ment of 10 cents. 

Parcel post matter hereafter embraces 
all fourth-class mail matter, including farm 
and factory products not now embraced 
by law in either the first, second or third 
class, not exceeding 11 pounds in weight, 








nor greater in size than 72 inches in length 
and girth combined, nor in form or kind 
likely to injure the person of any postal 
employee or damage the mail equipment 
or other mail matter, and not of a charac- 
ter perishable within a period reasonably 
required for transportation and delivery. 
Subject to Change. 

“The classification of articles mailable 
as well as the weight limit, the rates of 
postage, zone or zones, and other condi- 
tions of mailability under this act, if the 
Postmaster General shall find on exper- 
ience that they or any of them are such as 
to prevent the shipment of articles desir- 
able, or to permanently render the cost of 
the service greater than the receipt of the 
revenue therefrom, he is hereby author- 
ized, subject to the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after inves- 
tigation, to reform from time to time such 
classification, weight limit, rates, zone or 
zones or conditions, or either, in order to 
promote the service adequate to pay the 
cost’ thereof.” 

The act shall not in any way affect the 
postage rate on seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants which shall be a 
cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof 
regardless of the distance, but the —— 
limit of cut flowers, dried plants, and 
tanical specimens not susceptible of pro- 
pagation are transmissible at parcel post 
—_ 

Samples of wheat or other grain in its 
natural condition, potatoes, peas, 
chestnuts, acorns, etc. when inten for 
planting, ‘must be prepaid at the special 
rate of 1 cent for each two ounces or 
Seg pease but when ~ gan for 
ood, the parce rates apply. 

Parcel’ anus be prepared - mailing 
in such manner that the contents can be 
easily examined. When any parcel offered 
for mailing is sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection, or contains or bears 
writing not permissible, it is subject to 
postage at first class rates, and shall be 
maalabl = first class — It —— 
mi e if it w over tour un 

Ratna Matter. ” 

Matter manifestly obscene, lewd, or 
lascivious; articles intended for indecent 
or immoral p purposes, intoxicating liquors 
of all kinds; all poisons, poisonous animals, 
insects and reptiles, explosives of all kinds, 


if packed so as to 





inflammable material, infernal machines, 
etc., disease germs, or any articles or 
materials that may kill or injure another, 
or damage the mails or the property, 
cg or revolvers, live or dead ani 

rds, pelts, raw hides, or any article have 
ing a ‘bad odor shall not be admitted to the 
mails. Fragile articles, such as to 
musical instruments, etc. must be mark 
“Fragile.” Parcels containing perishable 
articles must be marked “Perishable.” 
Perishable articles will be accepted for 
local delivery. If properly packed, may 
be sent within the first zone. Butter, lard 
or other greasy substances intended for 
delivery beyond the first zone must be 
packed according to instructions. Con- 
sult the stmaster. 

Vegetables and fruits which do not de- 
eay quickly will be accepted for any zone 
revent damages to 
other mail matter. s will be accepted 
for local delivery when so packed in a bas- 
ket or other container as to prevent dam- 
age to mail. Eggs can be sent any distance 
if ked in cartons and marked “Eggs.” 

ted, dried, or cured meats can be sent 
any distance when properly wrapped. Fresh 
meats can be sent within the first zone. 

If you fail to attach sufficient postage, 
the addressee has to pay it. If he refuses 
it goes to the dead letter division. 

uble rates of postage will be charged 
on parcels reaching their destination with 
only ordinary, special delivery, postage- 
due, or registry stamps affixed, or without 
evidence of any prepayment of postage. 
Parcels may be forwarded or remailed on 
ponent of postage at the rate prevailing 

or that office. 


—FCKk- 


Iowa State Drainage Meeting 

The 1913 annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Drainage Association will be held in 
Fort Dodge, February 18th and 19th, 
Headquarters, Wahkonsa Hotel. 

This meeting will be of very special in- 
terest to all men interested in drainage, 
especially to those who have problems 
from the standpoint of the engineer and 
land-owner. 8 ers at this convention 
are noted men in the drainage world, and 
men who are coming to the Association 
with enthusiasm and a great deal of im- 
portant data. 











RIAD WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 


“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom In 
re time the past three years,” writes Mrs. Sadie 

.. Taggart, West Plain, Mo. “I never weave a day © 
that | don’t make 9 yards and I do my own house- 
work. I weigh only 1156 pounds—don't tire of weav- 













Start NOW ten nestle Make 


For oversix years I have been advertising in Successful Farming. 

good money with Newoomb Looms. | want all Successful Farming readers to know how you can make your time most 
rofitable—how you can engage in a delightful and fascinating occupation in 

ome, that will not interfere with r other duties and assure you big p 

much or as little Cano sp yes mew 

interested. I say, and that 


No treading 
Ghost otal ond paund aang Me g@ money att 
No Cpt my dy necessary. You wil! be delighted with the ease with which 


Be net 


ing. Loom as good an investment asan 80-acre farm. wW.B. 


able to devote to it. 


—no stooping—-no shuttle throwing, Ju 
are ms 


results you get with such material are 6 y wonderful. 
when you own a Newoomb, that 
beep fou aev. Many of our 


the Newcomb, yeu can de likewise. 
ae eee 






$2 


Scores of Successful Farming Fotks are earning 


every word I say is true, that you can make 

ly money and make it mere easily by ges § ona Newcomb Automatic Loom than at 

any other kind of home a My 2 
letters prove what you can 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


ismade especially for home werkers. Unlike any other 
works iteelf. A —— movement of the hand is al! it 


years’ experience with others and their 


= ofthe ope: 
the easy work that 
home. 


> enaheo dsuan ib Go ida weak envins 
ae ne eee Or oe S iy F—- 


"STARK, Sec’'y, NEWCOMB LOOMCO., 17 1 


Per Week 
At Home 







our own 
its for as 






I promise that you'll be 
more 


















oom, it practically 
ra- 







. B. STAR 












ru mats, d ries who will help you start a 
Sn — pg « me ney-making iness. 
ts, | ~F SxPEqened & NECESSARY 
the 
























ever turned a 






a better plow. 





will prove 
better thas any plow you can buy, 
plow that actually carries the beams on 
a0 friction. Single Bail 2 Bail and Horse Lift; 





REIGHT PREPAID, 80 Yo 
T YOUR PLOW Is eo 





down” in a single assertion. 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, Mowers, s, 
faction guaranteed. Just write a postal for our complete 






Get My Price—FIRST 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial 
I want to quate yous petve ths that will salted wo are the'actwal mama/ecterers 

th do it because we are the 

don't have traveling aahceeen —don't coll & to 


=~» profits when ve order direct from our 
say to you that the 


MONMOUTH OR GANG PLOW 


easier for you to handle, castes on yous hasupend wil Go puss wads 
) of the frame. 


ALL SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
ST SEATS 
Tl give you Pw - prove every sateen 1 make, aad we'D 


on th 
ond on 
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DREADED TO EAT. 
A Quaker Couple’s Experience. 





How many persons dread to eat their 
meals, ahbandh actually hungry nearly 
all the time! 

Nature never intended this should be 
eo, for we are given a thing called appe- 
tite that should guide us as to what the 
system needs at any time and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our 
food very much as we shovel coal into the 
furnace, and our sense of appetite be- 
comes unnatural and perverted. Then 
we eat the wrong kind of food or eat too 
much, and there you are—indigestion 
and its accompanying miseries. 

A Phila. lady said: 

“My husband and I have been sick and 
nervous for 15 or 20 years from drinking 
coffee—feverish, indigestion, totally un- 
fit, a good part of the time, for work or 
pleasure. We actually dreaded to eat 
our meals. (Tea is just as injurious, 
because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) 

“We tried doctors and patent medi- 
cines that counted up into hundreds of 
dollars, with little if any benefit. 

“Accidentally, a small pecans of 
Postum came into my hands. I made 
some according to directions, with sur- 

rising results. We both liked it and 
ve not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has left 
us and we feel better every way. We 


are so well satisfied with Postum that we d 


recommend it to our friends who have 
been made sick and nervous and miser- 
able by coffee.” Name given upon re- 
quest. Read the little book, ‘““The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
= form, called Instant Postum. 

t is prepared by stirring a level teaspoon- 
ful in a cup of hot water, adding sugar 
to taste, and enough cream to bring the 
icolor to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
no waste; and the flavour is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocres—50-cup tin 30 
cents, 100-cup tin 50 cents. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
mame and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Creek, 


PUMP wareeF OR 
NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 











Mille, Pump Jacks, Hand 

5 Mills fer Poultry Rais- 
ers, Gasoline Engines, Ensilage 
Cutters ¢ Brass Candle Sticks 




















7 Earn $2000.00 a year 


iB Cxtra money, besides you 
rregu- 
ih lar farm work, with the 7 - 


Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 


achine. 








Successful Farming’s guarantee of all 
its advertisers is a good guarantee. 


Advertising. 
“Tf we do not advertise our business as 
farmers, the sheriff is likely to do so for 


us. 

One of the great essentials to the suc- 
cess of farming or any other business for 
the public good is advertising. “If we 
write a better book, make a better mouse- 
trap, (or do better farming) than our 
neighbor, the world will make a beaten 

ath toour door,” provided we insome way 
et the world know that we can make a 
better trap or do better farming. Ad- 
vertising puts you in daily touch with the 
users of your products, whether it be fruit, 
poultry, livestock, or general farming. 

There are many ways by which we can 
advertise our farm and its products. 
Keeping everything “‘spick and span’”’ will 
make a good impression upon the public; 
and make people talk. Naming the farm 
will ultimately have a good effect. Hav- 
ing a trademark is good advertising. The 
farmer himself is a walking advertisement 
of his farm. He must be sociable, gener- 
ous, honest, and take an active interest 
in the things that are up-building and for 
the betterment of humanity; promise but 
little and keep every promise; the quality 
of his products must be of the very best, 
for no amount of advertising will gain a 


fe may succeed in selling a barrel of 
potatoes with the largest and smoothest 


advertised himself as a small potato, and 
his reputation will travel faster than he 


oes. 
Good advertising seems to be a natural 
characteristic of some individuals. They 
never seem to encounter any difficulty in 
disposing of their surplus products. 
Others seem to do the right thing at the 
wrong time, at times doing themselves 
irreparable injury. There is no reason for 
repeating a mistake due to carelessness. 
If you cannot remember the cause make a 
note of it and review it occasionally. Do 
every little thing that appears to be worth 
while, no matter how simple it may seem, 
for great things are ncthing more than an 
aggregate of small things. At length, when 
prosperity comes, rn will wonder why 
you ever made such blunders in the face 
of such simple things as doing everything 
the very best, and then in some honorable 
way! Jetting the world know that — are 
there with the goods.—Ciscoe Walker. 


The How and Why of Crop Rotations. 
Continued from page 11. 


their own partic 
should e use of the information pub- 
lished by his experiment station. 

Rotation and Fertility. 

The relation of crop rotation to soil 
fertility is a matter which is largely de- 
pendent upon the character of the rota- 
tion. It is a fact that almost every rota- 
tion, especially if it includes the growing 
of a legume now and then, is better than 
the continuous culture of grain crops, or a 
haphazard method of cropping. On the 
other hand, there is a great difference in 
the value of rotations, as regards their 
ability to maintain soil fertility. It is 
only possible at this time to call attention 
to that fact as an important matter which 
should be considered in planning your 
rotation. In future articles we hope to 
discuss a number of rotations from the 
standpoint of their efficiency in main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. 

It requires from two to five or more 
years to completely put into operation a 
system of rotation, and it is, therefore, 
important to carefully plan before start- 
ing. The stormy days and long evenings 
of winter are excellent times to do this 
careful planning. With the assistance of 
the boys, draw a diagram of your farm 
similar to the diagrams shown in this 
article, and then over the matter and 
decide upon changes which you think will 
improve the system of management fol- 


b 





| lowed in the past, 





rmanent market for an inferior article. | 


on top, but it will be hard to repeat the | 
sale, and it will not end here, for he has | 








ditions prevailing in the several parts of | 
state. Every farmer | 











We Pay all Mail 
or Express Charges. 


"TY WAIST: 





2 V TT Waist of Sheer White Washable Voile. Plaited 
down front; has double plated jabot and chic bows of 
satin ribbon tn contrasting c lor. The turn-over col- 
lar is pointedin the front and is ofself- material. Back 
bas four clusters of tucks. Short plaited sleeves edged 
with frills of fluted voile, Fastens in front. White 
only with F someiy | speenepee — 3 to 44 bust 
measure. Price Mail or Express Gharges 

Paid by Us. : } : : $1.00 
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TheNEW Elsen 
Free! 


Yes, free. We'll send you any of 
the new model Edison Phonographs and 
your choice of records. Entertain your 
family and your friends. Give plays and 
concerts right in your own parlor. Then 
when you are through with the outfit 
you may send it back to us. 


Just Take Your Choice 


Get any of the outfits that YOU 
WANT. Your choice of records, too. Simply 
get the phonograph and the records and use 
them just as they were your own. En- 
tertain yourself, your family and your friends, 
too, if you wish, everything from the catchiest, 
newest popular songs, side-plitting n.instrels, 
pealing organs. vaudeville, monologues, to the 
famous grand operas. The world’s greatest art- 
ists will come to your parlor through the Edison. 


as ter you have — | 
is entertainmen 

Mr.Edison’s 
Petand Hobby 


you may send the 
outfit back to us at 
our expense. Now 

He realizes the wonder- 
ful value of his phono- 
raph us a cementer of 





if any of your 
friends wish to buy 

ties and as a 
maker of happy homes. 


such an outfit, tell 
them they can get 
And for this reason he 


it at the rock-bot- 
tom price, on easy 


ayments, too, ed for years striv- 

erms as low a8 § ing to produce the most 

amonthwith- § perfect phonograph. 

out interest. But At last he has produced 
that is not what this new model. 








we ask of you, 


Send FREE Coupon 
For the New Edison 


= 822 Get our handsome, new, free Edi- 


F Ke FE E* son catalog and list of over 1,500 


records, so that you - — 
just the machine and recor 
Coupon, Write ‘today, 


that you want. 
F.K.BABSON © Let ustell you about the won- 
Babson Bros. derful new-style Edison and 


Phonograph splendid entertainments you 
Edison Distrs * can give with it. Don't wait- 
. ~~ 3522 your name and address on 
Edison Bik., Chicago $ ‘coupon brings you the big 
i 


Without obligations on new Edison catalog and f. 

me, please send me your ry particulars of our ultra-lib- 

great, new Edison catalog “Li offer 

and full explanation of your 

great offer on my choice of + F. K. Babson 

the new-style Edison Phono- 

pA RL, Babson Bros. 
otiison h Distrs. 








; 3522 Edison Bik Chicago 
Name @ Canadian Office: 
ne @ 355 Portage Avenue 
@ Winnipeg 
Address ; ‘ Western Office: 








@ 65 Post Street 
@ San Francisco 
\ California 








in the world 
pow offers COMPLETE THREE-YEAR Tt 

VALUE $100.00, WITHOUT CHARGE. Deteeth aes 
and special lecturers, Same stuc 
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UNIVERSITY | 

INSTRUCTION | 
: AT HOME 
jreatest law school for home study 
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Testing Eggs. 

I know that a great many of Our 
Junior Farmers keep more or less poultry. 
Several of them have mentioned their 
chickens or turkeys or guineas in the let- 
ters they have written me. me have 
incubators, and are no doubt familiar 
with the methods of testing . Those 
who hatch their fowl in the old fashioned 
way, by placing them under 
hens, have probably not given 
a matterof — 

ut, 1 they set man Ss, they 
will also find it wel Worth the 
time and trouble it requires to 
get rid of the infertile and bad 
pes, especially the latter. When 
they become agen og they 

en in 


are very easily bro the 
nest and may spoil the hatch of 
a good many 


A good home-made tester can 
be made from a 
high, narrow box 
(a six-pound 
wooden starch box 
will answer the 
purpose). In one 
side, and at such 
a height that it 
will come directly 
ooraese the flame 
of the lamp set 
inside, cut a hole 
a little smaller 
than the oval cir- 
cumference of an 
egg. A hole a 
little Iarger than 
the top of the lamp chimney must also be 
cut in the top of the box. 

Some of you may have a room in your 
house, or an out-building, or a cellar 
which can be darkened with the exception 
of a hole a little smaller than an ‘ 
When the direct sunlight comes chroteh 
this hole you have an ideal place to test 





7s. 

The egg to be tested is held, large end 
up, at the hole before the light. A strong- 
ly fertile egg at the seventh day will ap- 
pear dense, and the air cell will show 

lainly at the top. An infertile egg will 
be clear, but the yolk may throw a light 
shadow. 

The average hatchable egg, tested with 








only by increasing the density of the 
shaded portion, by the enlargement of 
the air cell, and by the sharp line be- 
tween the air cell and growing portion of 
wake | Thin-shelled eggs, or any eggs 
in very strong light, may show more 
of the detail of development. As eggs are 
usually tested with an ordina amp, 
anything noticeable in the shaded por- 
tion—as a dark spot, ring, or 
lines—indicates a dead germ. 
Normally developing fertile eggs 
appear solid, while decaying eggs 
appear liquid. By slightly turn- 
ing the egg as held large end 
up before the light, the condi- 
tion of the contents may be 
a yee d 
you are placing eggs under 
a number of hens iy a good 
plan to start all of them on the 
same day. Then you can test the 
eggs about the 
eighth day, and if 
many of them are 
infertile you can 
“double up” the 
good eggs, and 
place a new clutch 
of eggs under some 
of the hens. In 
that way you can 
hatch more chick- 
ens with a given 
number of hens, 
and do not have 
the bother of car- 
ing for a number 
of hens, each of 








Fertile egg, 14th day 
which has but a few chicks. 


A second test is usually made about 
the 14th day in order to remove the eggs 
which have dead germs. It is much 
more important to remove these than the 
infertile eggs. An infertile egg does not rot 
during incubation, but an contain- 
ing a dead germ rapidly mposes, 
and you know how easily a rotten egg is 
broken in the nest and the contents 
smeared over the may 
smother the chicks in some of them. In 
such case’ wash the remaining eggs in 
— water. ; 7 

testing some of your eggs this year 
but be careful that you do not permit 
them to become chilled while they are out 





an ordinary light, shows its development 


of the nest. 





Remove two 
kernels from each 
ear, 










| When you picked your seed corn last 
fall you studied the stalk pretty carefully 
before you took an ear from it. You also 
| looked at the ear to see that it was about 
| the right size and shape; that the rows of 
kernels were reasonably straight, etc. In 
| other words, you studied its outside ap- 
yearance to some extent. You didn’t 
have time to study it very carefully, and 
could not take out any kernels so as to 
see whether or not they were well shaped. 
If you followed instructions, you saved 

| wo or three times as many ears as you will 





Selecting the Best Ears of Corn 


| need to plant, and now is the time to take 
down your seed corn and study each ear 
carefully, so as to plant only the very 


It is a good plan to place the ears side 
by side in a row on the floor, or still bet- 
ter on a plank laid across two barrels or 
boxes. tt is important, you know, to 
select ears just as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, and you cannot do that unless you 
see the ears together. ' 

Study the ears carefully and discard all 
that are too e or too small, or are 
poorly shaped. e proper size and shape 
will vary to some extent with the variety 
of corn and the locality in which you are 
growing it. Your father, or some other 
g corn grower will gladly show you 
about the kind of an ear that is best, and 
then you can pick ears that are like it. 

~~ Continued on page 30 
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Is It Worth While? 

Is it worth while to keep the farm 
premises in the best of order and con- 
dition? The answer to the above question 
came to me in the experience of a certain 
neighborhood which I have in mind. They 
were all good farmers, expert tillers of 
the soil but their lawns, homes and build- 
ings were in bad condition. The fields | 
were almost weedless and they were pro- 
ducers of large crops but their houses had 
not seen paint for years—and their lawns 


and dooryards had grown up to weeds. 
It was altogether a weedy, seedy look- 
ing bunch of farm yards. 

Finally there came a time when one of 
them was forced to sell owing to failing 


health. A price was set and the farm 
advertised for sale. Prospective buyers 
rode out to see the place but invariably 
rode by. One glance had satisfied them 
that they were not looking for such a 
plice. One sight of the lawn and build- 


ings had convinced them for they knew 
nothing of the condition of the fields 
“First impressions’ satisfied them, and 
not wishing to investigate? they rode by. 
After several reductions were made from 


last 


the price asked, a buyer was at 
found. Before moving in this man had a 
slight addition built onto the house, a 


added here and there, the porches 
and enlarged and the house 
painted. After moving in he went after 
barns and outbuildings and was even sur- 
prised himself at the transformation. 
And it had cost him much less than he had 
estimated. Next he started on the lawn. 
First he removed the battered and dilapi- 


window 
repaired 


dated fence which surrounded it and thin- 
ned out the trees The lawn itself was 
harder to transform and it took much 
hard work and a good lawn mower to 
make of it the thing of beauty which he 
did. But just about this time was when 


the real fun began. I laugh now as I re- 
call how the other farmers of the neigh- 
borhood dropped their work to fix up 
their places. To hear them tell it, their 
sudden fixing up was due to long years of 
planning but something has always slyly 
hit a to me that their sudden pride in 
the appearance of their premises was due 
to the coming of the stranger. 

For many years the stranger has en- 
joyed the beautiful appearance of his home 
and neighborhood and but a short time 
ago refused an offer on his farm of nearly 
twice what he paid for it 

When this man’s years are many, when 
he can push his lawn mower no more and 
when he finally passes beyond recall, who 
is there that will say that he has “lived in 
vain?’’—Chris Griffin. 


—ECR- 








Our Writer Mentioned for Secretary 
of Agriculture 


One of our most interesting writers, who | 
is championing the cause of soil restor- 
ation by means of vetch, has been men- 
tioned as a successor to Secretary Wilson. 
Wm. C. Smith of Indiana, author of ‘The 
Book of Vetch” which Successful Farming 
is publishing, and author of “How to Grow | 
100 Bushels of Corn on Worn-out Soils” | 
has attracted the attention of the promi- 
nent politicians who are working to have 
him considered by President-elect Wilson 


as available for the Cabinet. Mr. Smith 
is unfortunate in being from Indiana, | 
whence also comes Vice President-elect | 
Marshall. Hence there is no chance for 


him. 

Mr. Smith can go on with the gospel of 
vctch and do a great deal of good, so if 
politics decrees that two good men can not 


other than | 


serve the nation from one state, 
sitting in Congress, agriculture is not a| 
total loser 

—Fl = 


There is a hope that denominational | 
strife will be a thing of the past within 
this generation. There is but one God, 
one Christ, one humanity. Let there be 
peace. 











‘NATIONAL STYLE 
BOOK SENT 













“Beautiful Money- A 
Saving Style Book” / 
Free—the most beautiful style book 


ever issued—the ‘“NATIONAL’’ Style y 
Book. One copy is yours free. You need yi i 







only mail the coupon. that’s all. 

s Money-Saving Style 
Book is just filled with 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions of newest 
styles and bargains 
such as these: 

















aists, 
$.59 to $5.98 


$.98 to . 98 . 
Lingerie and Was 
Dresses, $2.49 to $12. 98 
Bilk Dresses, $5.98 to $17.98 
Ready-Made Suits, 
$3. 98 to $17.98 


Lingerie and Wash Dresses for 
ses and Small Women, ot. 98 to $7. os 
Bilk Dresses for Pry yey- 
Small Women, $4.98 to “0. 98 
Coats for Misses 































Suits for Misses 

f and Small Women§2. 
and Small Women $1.98 “ 9.98 Children's Dresses $ .96 “ 

Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Leather Goods, 

Jewelry and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Childrens’ Wearing Apparel. 


NATIONAL” wit:"70.%. $35 , 


Samples of Materials Free f 


IMPORTANT: This season, “NATIONAL” Tailor-Made gf 
Suits are shown ina s-parate Suit Booklet ambien fashion @ 
pilates of all the new styles. e 


* 

This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only Fg 
when ~~ or. So if you dre interested in 
Tailored Suits, be very sure that in oeing for ¢ 
your ““NATIONAL’’ Style Book ay— ff NATIONAL 
Send also the Special ““NATION. i Sat / sure oe 
Booklet and Samples. f 203 w 24th Bt 
; n « Cit 
The “NATIONAL” Policy # “™ *S" 


* Please send me, 








































We prepay postage and expressage on all our o Sen, my copy of the 
goods to any part of the United States. & “NATIONAL” Spring 
Every “NATIONAL garment has the o Style Book. 
“*NATIONAL" Guarantee Tag attached, This .¢ 
tag says that you may retarnanygarment ¢ 
not satisfactory to you andwewillrefand ¢ NAMe ....ccssccsssccsersccessscccecsooese 
your money and pay express charges ¢ 
both ways. Fa RG AIEIRs 002 cccccsecececccescccesccccnccceneces 





you interested in seeing the new 
National Cloak & Suit Co. , tT. ai ito or- Mac le Suits for Spring? And dc o you 
» sh us also to sen l you, together with your 


293 West 24th Street i *NATIONAL"’ Money-Saving Style Book, 
°, the Special Suit Booklet? 
New York City Pd 


@ At the same time we will send you samples of the 
4 beautiful new Spring materials for Tailor-Made 
Suits if you state here the colors you prefer. 


Colors: 
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The Man Who Shoes ) 
Your Horse Must 
Know His Business 


“BALLBAND" 


Are you sure about the 
men who make your rubber 
footwear? ‘There is one sure 
way to get the best rubber 
boots and arctics. Let 
name be your guide. 


the maker’s 
Buy ‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber 


> BAND’ 


Ww 


Over eight million men 
buy “Ball-Band" Goods every year. 
and over 45,000 dealers sellthem. Look for the 
Red Ball—the “Ball-Band” trade mark—and write us if your dealer cannot supply you in 
*Ball-Band” Boots. We will see that you are fitted, Write for Free Illustrated Booklet. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO, 335 WATER ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


** The House That Pays Millions for Quality *’ 
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F a man is judged by external ap- 
| pearances, surely the farmer is judged 

hy the condition of his buildings and 
grounds. Poor arrangement reflects not 
only upon his taste, but upon his com- 
mon sense as well. 

Che dwelling below the outbuildings, 
with danger of underground drainag 














polluting the family water supply, the in- 

convenient climb of loaded teams to the — 

barn, the abominable farm cistern of — ee ———_ 

rainwater with its variety or organisms, Phote No. 2—Shows the house on a well-drained knoll 


the unsightly barnyard facing the road, . " 
and the treeless site are all as unnecessary as they are unsani- over the walks and piazzas. The Norway spruce and 
tary and unlovely. Moreover, they are conditions for which pine give very striking effects, but are not pleasing in contrast 
we pay rather dearly through a life time. They can be more with other trees. Good apple and cherry trees certainly have 
wily avoided than remedied—it is a question of plan. And _ their place about the farm home and make good shade trees. 
Good drainage is so essential to the 
health of the family and farm stock that 
it must be considered primarily in 
choosing the building site. The best 
drainage is based upon natural 
conditions with any necessary artificial 
aids. In many sections the farmhouse 
should be near the highway where the 
rural delivery, telephone or the trolley 
are handier. In other places the farms 
are so large that the comfort of the 
family depends upon nearness to others. 
If possible, it is best to have the barns 
at least far enough from the dwelling so 
that noises and odors do not reach the 
home. The waste from the stables, no 
matter how carefully handled, should 
Photo No. 1—Shows a pear orchard blending with unfenced lawn not be so near that the invasion of flies 
therefrom is inevitable. Although these 
why shouldn’t the farmer plan well? Even though he build for pests travel some distance, the inducement is much less if the 
his own convenience he should have an eye to the future of dwelling is far enough away so that the odor of cooking food, 
his farm as determined by its beauty as well as use. etc., does not attract them. A good distance between the 
The seeker for a country home site, caring little for buildings two sets of buildings lessens the risk of fire. 
themselves, is often caught by the iii. ee Eee eek ete See oe 
good points of the farm tract suggested 
by their location. The average farmer 
cannot devote much money to expensive 
landscape gardening, but he can get some 
fine results with a well-kept lawn and 
fine old trees. Beeches, elms, hickory 
and oak, maples, birches, American tulip 
and sycamore, and American plane-tree 
are worthy members of the tree family 
for use about the farm home. The live- 
oak for the South, the silver maple for 
the Northeast and middle Atlantic 
states, the linden in the Northwest, and 
almost, anywhere else, the hardy catalpa 
for the prairies, and the Kentucky coffee 








tree for the middle West help out the Photo No. 4—Shows | arns, ete., between read and house. Road runs to right of picture’ 
list, For quick effect, the ailanthus, or tree of heaven, and the On hilly farms where the buildings are upona knoll, a wind- 
ocust are unsurpassed. The ailanthus should not be placed break of evergreenson the bleak side will aid muchin tem- 


ar enough to the house to seatter its bloom and seed  pering winter winds. A double or triple row is more effective. 

loans Since convenience, health and ap- 

ae pearance are the three prime considera- 

| tions in its choice, the owner usually 

tries to find a site that meets these re- 

quirements. Few places offer a choice 
of several equally desirable sites. 

The elevation permitting, the dwelling 
should stand nearer the highway than 
the stock buildings. It looks better and 
is a better protection from the strolling 
gentry. Farm buildings centrally located 
upon the farm save time in the neces- 
sary journeys from field to buildings. If 
this means too great an isolation for the 
family, however, it is undesirable. The 
dust in summer is a serious objection 
when one builds close to the road, and 
then, a well-kept expanse of green lawn 
Photo No. 3—Shows need of big trees around house Continued on page 77 
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naey WE SAVE $50.000 


A YEAR IN BUILDING 
tm, GAS ENGINES 
well on our property which 


furnishes absolutely free all 

the power, heat, light, water, com- 

| YW pressed air and foundry fuel and fuel 

| | > ireg@ for the test floor. Just think of itl 
{ 

















Because 
we have an 





















Enough profit in itself for every 
engine we make. Do you still 
wonder why the Famous WITTE 
engine built bya 43-year old firm, the 
same old engine it always has been, but 


with many refinements and improvements, the stan 


of America, can now be sold to you at the COST PRICE OF OTHER MANUFACTURERS? 


J Share with us this immense saving and 

rofit by Our Good Luc get a well-tested engine. You see it 
costs us nothing to run it under full 

—_ load for 6 whole days on the natural 

gas and then by merely changing to a gasoline valve we finish the test on the fuel that you will run it 
on. That and the beautiiul workmanship and good materials used is what makes the FIVE-YEAR 
GUARANTEE really worth something. Anyone can write a five-year guarantee, but what you 
want is an engine that HAS ALREADY GOT THE FIVE-YEAR STUFF IN IT—the engine that 
will run for 20 years just as well as it will run five, and an engine on which you don’t have to enforce 


iM NITTE Engines Use Any Fuel 


From gasoline to kerosene or gas. In our 54 styles and sizes, we offer 
even more. We can give you one tank-cooled, hopper-cooled, or 
with pamp circulation. The construction is such that you can 
change even in later years. Over 75 per cent of our engine orders 
are repeat orders from old customers who buy either for them- 
selves, their friends or relations; also elevator companies, mining 
companies and many others who need large numbers of engines. 
We have hundreds of letters from these old timers thanking us 
for our promptness in furnishing them repairs for the engines 
which they have had in use for 25 years and congratulating us on 
the low prices. 


The FACTORY PRICE is YOURS 


engines you see are built in parts and it is the easiest 
thing in the world with a few pieces to practically rebuild an entire 
engine, because these essential parts, which are liable to wear, were 
built right IN THE FIRST PLACE with the ex- EA is 


f bei ed. Th he diff 
between & properly constructed engine and one 4” WITTE IRON 




































ED. H. WITTE 


made to sell only. Dealers may tell you they 
Se Aah dt eee a have better engines, but remember we are inter- WORKS CO. 


guarantees every engine he makes. ested in giving you a good engine at the e 1619 OAKLAND AVENUE 





factory price, while the dealer is only interested in selling you something 
that has an extra profit for him. Cut out the middleman wherever you 
can. For he is a non-producer and gives you nothing but hot air. 
You can buy with a two-cent postage stamp the best engine in 
America—one that does not require a traveling eee? pony by 

a practical gas engine builder of 25 years’ experience—sold on a wf 

60-DAY FREE TRIAL. Clip off the coupon and send it to us ; ca gga sgt ga anges ns 
for the catalog and money-saving proposition. State size i TRIAL OFFER. I need a 

style wanted. 


WITTE IRON WORKS O., fo 


eek -- AGES . .cccccccdccscccccccessescese eevceeee 
i 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


GENTLEMEN:—Without any 
obligations to purchase or pay 
for anything, please send me 
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It has been a good many years since 
hog feeding has been more profitable than 
it is this winter. Weather, price of hogs, 
and price of corn have all been in favor of 
the — 


Never, in a 30 years’ residence west of 
the Missouri river, have we seen so many 
sublic sales of farm property as there 
awe been this last fall and winter. Al 
stock sold at these sales has brought good 
prices and grain has brought even more 
than market price and the buyer had the 
hauling to do. 

The discount for cash at most of these | 
sales has ranged from 2 to 3 per cent. 
This is not enough to allow the man with 
cash to compete with the man buying on 
time. 
ylace for a man with cash to buy is where 
he comes in competition with the whole 
countryside. 


A goo’ long test this winter has con- 
Vineed us that kafir corn is as good as 
common corn for hog feeding, provided 
it is fed in the right way. Feed half corn 
and half kafir and in addition give plenty 
of slop, for kafir is constipating. Slop 
made of shorts, oil meal or house refuse 
helps to counteract this. 

We fed our head kafir corn to the hogs, 
giving one large scoopful of corn to each 
large forkful of kafir.. In dry weather 
this is a good way to feed, but in wet 
times kafir will not feed out so well. In 
addition to the two grains and slop the 
hogs had the run of a rape pasture which 
furnished feed until Christmas. 


We have had rape hog pasture many 
times but this is the first year in which 

spring-sowed rape has ever lived through 
the summer. Usually our summers here 
in the Southwest finish it under heavy 
pasturing, but this year it lived through. 
The new fall growth made fine pasture. 

Where rape lives until late it makes 
pasture when everything else has failed, 
unless it be winter wheat or rye. It has 
made such good gains for us that we in- 
tend next August to sow a piece to rape 
if the spring sown crop does not survive 
the summer. The seed is cheap and it 
grows easily; in fact, it is the cheapest 
seed there is for hog pasture. 


this section have of late 

price of threshing kafir. 
In former years "2 cents a bushel was 
charged but while it could be threshed 
very fast the fact that the work was done 


Threshers in 


years raisec 1 the 


in the winter made this too small a sum 
to pay expenses. As a usual thing not 
more than half time can be put in at 


winter so to make any- 
was raised to 4 cents a 


threshing in the 


thing the price 
bu hel 

Kafir is the heaviest grain grown in the 
West. The legislature fixed the weight at 


56 pounds a bushel, but why they did that 
we could never understand. It never 
goes below 60 pounds a bushel, and well 
matured kafir — weigh from 62 to 64 


pounds. Because of this 56-pou nd law 
practically all of this grain is bought by 
the hundred weight which, it seems to us, 
is the way all grain should be bought. 

One peculiar thing that the man 
from the North notices in the Southwest 
is that coal is quoted by the bushel in- 
stead of by the ton. If you ask the price 
of coal in Eastern Kansas you may be 
told “18 cents” which means that much 
per bushel. As there are 25 bushels in a 
ton the man from the North has to study 
awhile before he can tell just what his 
Coal is costing him by the ton. The ton 
method of « ind is taking 


As a general thing the poorest | 
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the place of the old way of quoting by the 
bushel. 

A large scope of country in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma is underlaid with 
coal. The depth to coal ranges from a foot 
or so to many hundred feet. The coal 
right at the top of the ground is of poor 
| quality while that in the deeper mines 


| compares favorably with that mined in 


| section 





Iowa. Except from some Oklahoma mines 
|it is the best coal mined outside of the 
| mountains. 

Up te recent years the farmers of this 
used to mine their own coal. 
They would find a place where coal was 
but a few feet down and would take scrap- 
ers and remove the dirt to what is called 
the “roof rock” which is right over the 
coal. This was then blasted off and the 
coal taken out, This way of mining just 
about returned fair day wages and ag it 
was hard work no more of it was ne after 
better times came for the farmer. Coal in 
those days cost about 8 cents a bushel, or 
$2 a ton at the bank. Now, shipped-in 


| coal of little better quality costs 18 cents a 








bushel or $4.50 a ton and it is taken about 
as fast as it arrives. This is another illus- 
tration of the “higher cost of living.” 


As in every year when a good crop of 
corn has been raised, buyers tried to put 
the price down lower than the crop 
juste. Corn growers did not expect 

ust, year’s prices for their grain, but they 
did object to such a drop as was registered 
at corn husking time. At our nearest 
market the price was dropped to 35 cents a 
bushel with the result that none was 
offered for sale. The next week the price 
went to 40 cents but as feeders were by 
that time paying 45 cents the towns got 
but little corn. 

The man who is hard up has to pay more 
for everything he buys and take less for 
everything he sells than the man who has 
money. If the poor man raises a crop of 
corn, which he must sell to pay pressing 
debts, buyers take advantage of his 
necessities to get it for the lowest possible 
figure. This has always been the way; 
whether or not it will always be we cannot 
say. At any rate, it is not right. The 
poor man should have an equal show; 
he may get it in the coming years for the 
world is really growing better.—Coffee 


Co., Kas 
—Fo x= 
Cleaning Cisterns. 

Charcoal is the great standby in clean- 
ing cisterns, or sweetening them, where 
the pollution is only of comparatively 
harmless character. Take about a bushel 
of charcoal, crush it, and place it in 
a bag, which is suspended in the well near 
the bottom. All odors, tastes and smells 
are soon absorbed by the charcoal. 

But charcoal will not cleanse a dirty 
cistern. There is only one way to get 
at them; drain them dry and scrape 
them clean. To quote a case in point: 

A farmer complained that his cistern 
water seemed infected with some un- 


| known impurity and, having just cleaned 


the cistern, he did not know what could 
be the matter. He tried the charcoal cure, 
but in a few days the water was as bad as 
ever. 

So he cleaned the cistern once more 
and discovered a dead rat. This goes to 
show that while charcoal will sweeten a 
well, it will not by any means make a 
dirty cistern safe.—W. A. F. 


—£fO ge 
If you want to get even with your enemy 


do him a good turn—and then never 
mention it. 
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farmer who states the size and 
location of his farm, and about 
how many acres on it need stumping, 
boulder blasting, drainage, ditching, 
breaking up hardpan or tree plantir g. 
Send a postal TODAY for this 
FARMERS’ HANDBOOK No. 158 


DU PONT POWDER CQ. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


I: will be sent, on ae to any 











BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


pny ped mete pe an 
an year. 
We are proud of that and as the 


eae 











ean 

+S (8s. 

which * has 

pg be pe 400 —_ ¢ yan ay, 
e most urable 

complete simple, secure or 


Tile Draining, Irrigating, Ditching, Ete. 


Many ot the largest hardware dealers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacifis now carry it in stock. 
rite tor description or Level and give 
name and address of your loca] hardwaze dealer. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
162 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 













. Blume 

Rush Hill, Mo., 
he made 815 in one day w 
an ALLIGATOR. This com - 
largest feed hole, more effective 3 
rubs off green bark less than the Per 

petual, makes smooth, compact bales, 

Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read Sent on 10 4 
common sense way of hay press- 


Z A. SPENCER 
o50 Wane Dwight, Ti 
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Advantage of a Rural Telephone. 

The advantage ‘of the telephone con- 
necting with the nearest town is shown 
by the frequency of calls from neighbors 
(who have no phones and do not think 
it pays to have one put in) to talk to the 
elevator man, doctor, or friend. “Well, 
I’m much obliged to you for the use of 


your phone,” they say as they leave, 
‘that just saved me a trip to town.’ 
We all know this to be true; that it 


saves us many a trip to town besides 
many dollars by keeping us in such close 
touch with the markets that we can sell 
our produce when the price is highest. 
There are many times when a sudden drop 
in prices would cause us to lose several 
dollars if we didn’t have the phone, be- 
cause we simply could not get time to go 
to town before we took over our hogs or 
wheat as the case might be. 

The advantage is just as great in buy- 
ing as in selling. Not only as to prices, 
but there is always the possibility of the 
merchant being out of stock. About the 
only way we can get coal at our town is 
to call up every day till a carload comes, 
then hurry down the same day and get 

a load. If we had to make a trip to town 
every day this would be monotonous and 
we would likely give it up and lose our 
chance. The same is true of other things, 
such bran and shorts and similar 
feeds. 

If we are expecting a bill of freight 
it is very annoying not to know when to 
go after it, for owing to delays in trans- 
mission it is very uncertain how long it 
will be on the road and it is very seldom 
that our freight agent notifies us when 

oods arrive. The station agent can also 
eliver a telegram by ’phone, thereby 


as 








saving probably several hours, and tele- 
grams are generally important enough to 
need immediate attention. 

And what seems to me to be the most 
important of all is our close connection 
with a doctor. Think of the hours of 
suffering, and even lives, that are saved 
by getting a doctor when needed. If he 
isn’t in we can call to the neighbor’s 
home and have him come direct from 
there. 

In the summer when the horses and 

people too are busy, we need something 
bon the store which the hucksters do 
not carry unless ordered. All we have 
to do is to call the huckster and he will 
gladly deliver it even if it is a little out 
of his line, just to accommodate a cus- 
tomer and bly get further patron- 
age from him. We all remember what 
a nuisance it was on threshing day when 
everyone was so busy for someone to 
have to go to town after meat. Now we 
’phone to the butcher and he delivers the 
meat at our door, still cold from the ice, 
just in time to put it on to cook. 

We can also get connections with larger 
towns at small costs. Many a time when 
there is some break in machinery we can 
call to the factory at noon, have an expert 
machinist with the nece.sary repairs come 
and have it ready to work with by morn- 
ing, where if we had to go get it, or send by 
mail we would be delayed se veral days. 
Just such an accident as this happened in 
our threshing ring last summer when 
every day before a rain counted many dol- 
lars. The break was made at noon and all 
was ready to work again by morning, when 
a man had to come over a hundred miles 
with repairs. 

Through the busy season of the year, 





many of us are liable to hardly get our 
share of society, espetially the women, 
but we never get too busy to talk a few 
minutes each day with some neighbor or 
friend. This brightens the day for many 
a tired woman. 

We may talk all we please about old- 
time hospitality and pot-luck, neverthe< 
less, most of us will have to confess that 
we would rather know before hand when 
we are going to have company. for in the 
rush of farm work we do wot always 
have things in company shape, and it 
is more enjoyable to both hostess and 
guest if some preparation is made before- 
hand. And what is still more annoying 
is to prepare for and expect company 
and then have them fail to put in their 
appearance. This is unav roidable at times, 
ae in most cases we can be so informed by 

one. 

Most farm people are too busy with 
the real things of life to have much time 
to write invitations, and calling by phone 
seems to suit the informal nature of most 
country gatherings much better any way 
And now with the use of the ’phones 
neighbors can be gathered together on 
such short notice that many opportunities 
which would otherwise be passed by are 
taken advantage of to strengthen the 
bond between neighbors and friends.— 
Mrs. C. E. T., Ind. 


El 


Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered? 
Read Engineer Gerhart’s article on age 
9, and see what you think of it. our 
state is as bad as Kansas. 


—FQKe 


You can win a prize by doing a little 
counting. Page 38 tells about it. 
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ON THIS BOOK OF BUGGY BARGAINS 


low prices. 






it to you! 


world today and that is the secret of 







| The Ohio Carriage 


20413 


Phelps’ 


I’ve been doing it for 12 years and that is why 
my customers have stood by me. 
they recoramend me to their neighbors and friends. 
I simply do my level best to make the finest buggy 
built and sell at the lowest price and my busines represents the 
biggest personal service, direct-to-you buggy factory in the 


Free Catalog that I’m willing to mail out to you (and even pay 
postage) I illustrate and describe the parts of a buggy you ought 


167,000 Men Have Bought Buggles From Me— 
My Big, Ulustrated Free Book and My Low, 
Factory-Direct Prices Sold Them—Write reg 2 


Split Hickory means highest grade, second 
running gears, wheels, etc., split with the grain (n 
more safety, longer life—guaranteed 2 years. 

Write me today sure and get my Free Book. Don’t fail to do this. 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


Station 202, Tait eae 


ON’ T think of buying a buggy (or harness) until you have seen my fine, color- 
illustrated catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles. 

free of cost—and I even pay the postage. 

ing but a Split Hickory Vehicle after you’ve seen my big, handsome line and my wonderfully 
For 12 long years I’ve been making Split Hickory Vehicles and all told 
I’ve sold 167,000 farmers the best buggy they ever rode in! 
you-plan—and there’s not a single dealer or middleman’s profit that you have to pay. 
can actually save you $25 to $40 on a buggy and all I want is just the chance to p-r-o-v-e 


Genuine Split Hickory Vehicles 


I 
Why? 


30 Days’ 


That’s why 


me. No. My! 


my success. In my new 





Two Years’ 
Guarantee 


wth shell bark hickory used in 
oes sawed) giving more strength, 


Ae 
"RS 






Mfg. Company 


Guaranteed For Two Years 


to be sure about. 
from than your local dealer co 
the size of his—and I quote you prices lower than he would 

pay for same quality in carloads. But he can’t buy from 


you can get a Split Hickory Buggy 
guaranteed harness direct from me c 
can get his at wholesale! That’s why 




















send you this book absolutely 
Because I know you’ll want noth- 


I sell only on te direct-to- 
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Free Road Test 


I show of >. more styles to choose 


d put in a building ten times 


ow prices are only for the actual user. So 
or a set of my fine, 
eaper that your dealer 
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as Salvation of Our Soil 


By B. E. POWELL 


The corn belt is 
not ready to devote 
itself to the produc- 
tion of intellects 
and, it therefore, is 
askivg this perti- 
nent question: 
What shall it profit 
us to provide for 
posterity’s brain if 
we rob posterity’s 
stomach? 

The question is 
the basis of a 
most significant 
movement at pres- 
ent well under way. 
This movement has 
for its object no 


at 


less 
nent system of agriculture. Lands are 
not only to be preserved, but en- 
riched. Bigger crops instead of smaller 
are to be taken off the land with each suec- 
ceeding year of cultivation. This is to be 
done by farming info the soil as well as 
farming out of it. 

The movement in Illinois sprang from 
the farmer on the land—not from an ink- 
well on a mahogany desk. Other organi- 
zations are giving valuable aid, but in the 


first place it was the farmer himself who 
sens the future’s empty stomach and 
took measures against it. Such organiza- 


tions as the National Soil Fertility League, 
with offices in Chicago, the Illinois State 
Bankers’ Association, and various private 
enterprises, are supplementing the farmers’ 


efforts most intelligently; and thcy are 
able to do so because the farmer knows 
exactly what he wants ard how to get it. 
Che initial impulse came from the farm- 

cr: because some of the older fcllows whe 
ha pent forty years on thcir farms 
d that in spite of better cultivation, 

better seed, more cficicnt drainage and 
even rotation of crops, their soil was 
yielding them less and less each year. 
Had it not been for the increase in the 


price of land, farming would hardly have 
produced a living. And the great West 
that hitherto had stretched indcfinitely, a 
hospitable invitation to improvidence, was 
shrinking daily. Soon there would be no 
more West to invite when their own fertile 
ficlds ceased to yield. What then? 

In this eraergency they turned to their 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
promise of science was that if they would 


stick by the land they had learned to 
lov hey would stick by the homes they 
had built, the soil would yield them double 
what it had lueed. Fortunately for 
all concerned the Station was able to 
make good its promises. In the last ten 
years it has materially influenced the farm- 
ing industry of the state. It has done this 
I reful investigations, by vigorous and 
convincing demonstrations on its experi- 
n plots, at times by frank statement of 
| the following 


ople of the United States are 
keeping the rotundity upon 
sending over to him the ele- 

wriculture most em- 
ands. This element is 
Phorphorus is the key to 
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is in finely ground rock phosphate. Yet 


very year we ship to England one mil- 








| to the astonishing 








Shows the effect of rotation and phosphorus upon the yield of corn. 
than the establishment of a perma-| lion tons of rock phosphate for which we 


receive five dollars a ton while the crops 
upon our own. soils starve for it. The re- 
sult? Our average yield of wheat is 14.3 
bushels per acre while that of England is 
33 bushels.” 

The University farm has proven to be a 
great demonstration field—87 bushels of 
corn per acre were taken from it in 1910 
while neighboring farmers obtained about 
half that amount. There are also in dif- 
ferent sections of the state some forty ex- 
perimental fields. On these fields the 
needs of the various types of soil are 
studied and met, and the crop that is 
grown in response to careful cultivation is 
a lesson in possibilities to all who live near. 
We shall take time to give but two ex- 
amples that will illustrate clearly the pos- 
sibilities. 

One plot upon the Odin experiment 
ficld raised, with no soil treatment, 29 


bushels of corn per acre. Upon the same 
‘Id aplot with 
1 -lime- 





‘ phosphorus- 
potassium 
treatment 
ielded & 
ushels of corn 
per acre. 

In the Mo- 
mence field 
upon peaty 
swamp land 
the no-treat- 
ment plot pro- 
ele: 3.9 

: ushelsof corn. 

ne} low. The addition 

of a single element, potassium, raised this 

ield of 72.7 bushels per 

acre. The other pint food elements were 

in the soil in rich abundance but without 

the one that was lacking they could not be 
utilized by the crop. 

“Oh, yes,” one may argue, “this sort of 
soil treatment is all very well for the 
scientist in an experiment station but it is 
impossible for the common farmer.” Is it? 
Here are two of many dozen instances. 

Mr. Noble King, of McLean county, 
has used phosphorus upon his soil with 

such success that the forty-fourth crop 
was the largest his farm ever yielded him. 
Following the example of the Experiment 
Station Mr. King kept a careful record of 
both the treated and the untreated plots. 








land treated i 
Compare with 
below. 
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Oats upon the phosphorus-fed 
Continued on page 26 


bushels. 








Oats grown without soil treatment. Compare with small cut above. 
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40 Cows---50 Hogs 
---500 Chickens 


Don’t this sound good to you? Would 
you not like to locate on 480 acres of 
Government land in Wyoming where 
you could keep that much stock and 
poultry the year around? 

I can tell you how and where you can 
file on a 320 acre homestead for only the 
filing fee, $22.00, and then, if you have 
the money, you can buy an additional 
160 acres of pasture land from the 
Government at $1.25 per acre. 

This new homestead law gives you 
title in 3 years, allowing 5 months 
absence each year; thus, an actucl res- 
idence of 21 months is sufficient NOW 
to make proof, instead of 60 months 
as heretofore. 

If you prefer, I can locate you on a 
Government irrigated homestead in the 
BIG HORN BASIN where you have 12 
years to pay for the water right. 

If this appeals to you, write me quick- 
ly for map and particulars, stating which 
kind of an entry you are interested in. 
IF am employed by the Burlington Route, 








and my services to you are free. D. Clem 
Deaver, a Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Ry., Room Q Bidg., , Neb. 





ALBERTA 


The Price of Beef 
High and so is the Price of Cattle. 1 


For years the Province of 
ALBERTA, (Western 
Canada), was the Big Ran- 
ching Country. Many of 
these ranches today are im- 
mense grain fields, and the 
cattle have given place to 
the a - en 
oats, barley x, the change 
made many thousands of Amanane, 
settled on these plains, wealthy, but 
has increased the price of life stock. 
There is splendid opportunity now 
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HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
mom wee 
CATTLE RANCH OR STOCK FARM. 


‘ag lands highly prodac easonable prices terms. 
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from the products thereof. Write for free booklet. 








WE WILL MAKE YOU 
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PROSPEROUS 
If you are honest and ambitivus write 
us today. Nomatter where live or 
what your occupation, we will teach you 
the Real Estate business b i 


yourown, and 

help you make big money at once. Can 

arrange for spare time only if desired. 

Unusual . for men 
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atuable Mook and 

i particulars Free. Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 

3 132 Marden Building, Washington, D. 0. 


DITCHING and SUB-SOIL PLOW 
Write for Price 
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Larimer Company 
Eola, . Illinois 
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Walla, Washington. 


ment Land Pamphlet, List of 





Trophy cup offered by the Northern 


“Prosperity States of America.” 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent or 
L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
212N, P. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Northern Pacific 
Territory Grows 
Prize Crops 


@ Prizes were awarded at the Northwestern Products Expo- 
sition, Minneapolis, November, 1912 for the following 
exhibits of soil products grown along the lines of the 


Northern Pacific Railway : 


@$5,000 farm traction engine with set of plows offered by 
the Exposition Management for the best five bushels of 
wheat grown in the American Northwest, was won by 
Bridgman and Nash, Clyde Park, Shields River Valley, 
> Montana. Their yield (which was the banner yield in the 
contest) was 59 1/3 bushels per acre on a 52-acre field of 
non-irrigated land cultivated by the dry-farming method. 


€.$100 in gold offered by 


for the best ten boxes of apples was won by F. F. Gray, 
North Yakima, Yakima Valley, Washington. 


of Spitzenbergs scored 962 1/2 points out of a possible 1000. 
@ Trophy cup offered by the Exposition Management for second best ten boxes of apples was won by 
J. D. Laughlin, Zillah, Yakima Valley, Washington. 


@Northern Pacific states are rightly styled “The Prosperity States of America.” They all 
banner yields in 1912. And they grow prize crops. 
Pacific and subsidiary lines wins out in quality as well as quantity. 
@ There are approximately 40 million acres of government homestead land adjacent to the Northern 
Pacific available to you for proving up under the revised homestead law requiring only three years’ 
residence and allowing five months’ leave of absence each year. 
land dealers at low prices and on easy terms. 


Low One-Way and Round-Trip Fares 


@_Round-trip Homeseeker’s tickets on sale first and third Tuesdays 
each month—25 days return limit. 

@ One-way Spring Colonist tickets on sale March 15 to April 15. 
classes of tickets good for sto 


Both 

vers. Write for free copy of Govern- 

nd Dealers and Literature about these 
Address, 


His Winesaps scoring 951 out of a possible 1000. 
@$50 in gold for the best bushel of flax offered by the Midland Linseed Products Company, Minne- 
lis was won by E. C. Leonard, Glendive, Montana. Grown on non-irrigated, dry-farmed land. 

ific Railway for best collection of forage crops was won 
by Crook County, Oregon, exhibit made by Prineville, Oregon, Commercial Club. 


@ Trophy cup offered by the Exposition gement for best community exhibit was won by Walla 


The territory immediately adjacent to 


Similar land also on sale by reliable 





the Northern Pacific Railway 
His exhibit 


roduced 
orthern 














The Collie. 

There are two varieties of Collies, the 
rough and the smooth. The rough collie 
of the present day has developed into a 
creature of great beauty and form. He is 
still capable of performing the important 
duties carried on among flocks on the 
mountains, hillsides and plains, where the 
rearing and care of sheep call for the con- 
tinual services of this intelligent and use- 
ful animal. 

The collie in his present stage of develop- 
ment has a beautiful, agile and splendid 
form. The head is long and well shaped 
the ears are placed high on the head an 
carried so as to be hardly seen as they lie 
back in the long hair behind them. When 
the dog is excited or interested they stand 
almost straight. The eyes should be 
almond shaped and set squarely in the 
head. In color they are any shade of 
brown—not too light nor too dull, but 
bright and piercing. The skin on his head 
is drawn tight and the hair is very short, 





The neck must be set on well shaped 
shoulders; the chest deep and broad, and 
the back must be long and not have any 
hollows in it. The forelegs are straight 
while the hind legs are slightly curved. 

tail is generally carried gracefully 
and without a twist. 

He has a double coat of hair, the out- 
side one is straight and free from woolli- 
ness, but underneath there is a growth of 
hair which covers the skin and protects 
him from cold and wet. The size to which 
he attains depends largely on his feeding 
and freedom from drawbacks such as ill- 
ness. 


The smooth collies are not so numerous 
as their rough cousins, but they have some 
very ardent admi for some fanciers 
claim they are more intelligent than the 
rough ones. Until quite recently the 
rough collies were in so much greater de- 
mand that one could sell them to persons 
who wanted them for a dog show while he 
could not give a smooth one away. Some 


fanciers think that a smooth collie is the 
better companion, but whether he is or 
not he certainly is a good sheep or watch 
dog. He can kill rats and rabbits, chase 
hares, mark game and can learn new things 
very easily. 

1 he head of the smooth collie should be 
in proportion to his size, rather broad be- 
tween the ears; his eyes should be of the 
same character as are those of the rough 
collie and his ears should be small and laid 
back. His neck should be long and well- 
shaped, his back rather long, strong and 
straight and his body must not ~e too 
wide. His forelegs are straight and s.rong 
and are near together, while his hind legs 
are slightly curved and rather wide apart. 
His coat is short, dense and very flat. 
His tail is of medium length and should 
be slightly raised. The size of this dog 
also depends upon his feeding and bring- 
ing up.—Thos. J. Erb. 


Ignorance breeds conceit. 
blinds the judgment. 


Conceit 
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The Salvation of Our Soil 


Continued from page 24 











Effect of lime and bacteria upon the growth of alfalfa. 


soil have yielded 27 bushels to the acre, 
upon the untreated 60 bushels; clover 4.2 
tons to the acre upon the treated to 1 ton 
upon the untreated. The wheat fields 
that have been treated have responded 
with an imposing return of 57 bushels to 
the acre while the best the untreated could 
produce was 28 bushels 

Another farmer, Mr. Frank I. Mann, of 
Gilman, obtained the following results 
upon his farm: 

Average yields per acre for five 
are given 

Untreated Soil 


years 


Treated Soil 


1000 lbs. rock 
phosphate once 
in 4 years. 

Corn... .54 bushels....... .70 bushels. 
Oats... .47 bushels 70 bushels. 
Clover 1% tons 2% tons 


In addition to the gres ater production 
Mr. Mann noticed another advantage 
from treating the soil. The quality and 
maturity of the crop was decidedly super- 


ior to that upon the untreated soils. Mr. 
Mann says of this: 

Plants will not properly mature when 
insufficiently fed any more than _ will 


animals when improperly nourished.” 

One of the most important undertak- 
ings of the Station was begun some ten 
years ago when at the request of the State 
Farmers’ Institute, the General Assembly 
made the first appropriation for the in- 
vestigation of Illinois soils. As a result 
a general soil survey of the state was com- 
pleted in 1907 which shows not only the 
fourteen great soil areas of the state but 
also gives an invoiceof thestock of fertility 
contained in twenty-five of the most im- 
portant and most extensive types of soil 
in these great areas. 

The detail or county survey which is 
still in process discovers and locates every 
different kind of soil on every farm down 
to five acre lots. Nothing as detailed has 
been attempted before in this country. 

Such work as this means that farming 
will be rescued from the old haphazard 
rule-of-thumb methods. It will be made 
to pay as it should. 
as well as other business enterprises; but 
to accomplish it will require exact buci- 
ness methods. No man can hitch his 
wagon to a star if he cannot locate the 
star. Most of the discontent with farm 
life is the result of the lack of knowledge 
and it is just this lack the national cam- 
paign for a permanent system of agri- 
culture proposes to supply. Illinois al- 
ready has supplied a copious share of 
knowledge to a part of her citizenship; a 
very large part remains still in need of it. 

The facts that we have just enumer- 
ated aroused not only many of the lead- 
ing farmers but many business men, mcr- 
chants, bankers, and others, saw that the 


The farm will do this 








trained agriculturist in every community 
to assist farmers in putting into general 

— the best: methods of farming 
nown to science. 

The league ~~ to keep hamm 
until the farmers themselves are Sint 
with determination to restore the fertility 
of the soil and at the same time double 


the yield per acre and to correlate all forces 
interested in building up a permanent 
agriculture 


When that work is dene the National 
Soil Fertility League will go out of exist- 
ence—its purpose will be achieved. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association, under 
omg leadership of its president, B. F. Har- 

has entered ent usiastically upon a 
notin wide campaign for an improve- 
ment of rural conditions. The Bankers of 
Illinois have good reason for an energetic 
interest in doubling the yield per acre in- 
asmuch as they own about 2,600,000 acres 
of land ‘in the state. Naturally the bank- 
ers are in close touch with rural condi- 
tions and understand rural problems. 
They have been convinced that it pays to 
follow the te achings of the Experiment 
Stations of the various states and with 
characteristic energy they are urging farm- 
ers everywhere to farm scientifically. 

Various private organizations are 
showing an intelligent interest in the 
question of soil redemption and improve- 
ment. From such sources one of the lat- 
est, largest, and most enlightened gifts 
to agriculture is that of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company of Chicago. The fira has 
given one million dollars to further the 
efforts of the Council of Corn Exchanges 
to improve crop production both in qual- 
ity and quantity. An advance payment of 
$100,000 has been made to be distributed 
to counties of the country under certain 
conditions. One of the conditions is that 
a trained agriculturist shall be employed 
to aid the farmers. 

More important even than these signifi- 
cant ventures are the movements in- 
augurated by the farmers themselves. 
Some six months ago DeKalb county or- 
ganized independently for improved and 
permanent agriculture. The various or- 
ganizations of the county, the County 
Farmers’ Institute, the Farmers’ Club, the 
S3ankers’ Association and the Newspaper- 
nen’s Association all united into the 
DeKalb Soil and Improvement Associa- 
tion. A guaranty fund of ten thousand 
dollars a year for three years has been 
raised among the farmers and bankers to 


| disseminate agriculture! information; and 


| 


from their — the ministers are 
pre aching soil salvation. It brings the 
men to church far more effectively than 
any pyrotechnic ¢! pl: uy of hell-fire. The 
movement in Del<:"S county originated 
with the seven hundred farmers who be- 


pressing need of the hour was to reach|long to the Farmers’ Club. They have 


+} r 
tae pre 
truth hat mean a better agriculture 
with all it implies. 
Among the organizations that have 


taken up the task of disseminating this in- 


formation is the National Soil Fertility 
League with offices in Chicago. The pur- 
pose of the league as set forth by its presi- 
dent, H urd H. Gross, is: 


lo make farming more profitable by 
ppropriations to agricultural 
colleges, thus enabling them to maintain a 


Pecuring 





nt generation with the important | chosen a trained Agriculturist, Mr. W. G: 


Eckhardt, to work among the farme TS giv- 
ing them advice and aid in every way 
possible. 

More recently a similar movement was 
taken up by the farmers in Kankakee 
county. Already they are organized and 
at work. They have employed a trained 
agriculturalist, Mr. John Collier. Sat- 
urdays find Mr. Collier in his office in the 
county court house at Kankakee, receiv- 
ing callers and attending to his corres- 


For YOUR Soil 
The sharp, sloping knives 
cut, through to e undersoil, 
cutting and slicing trash that has 
been turned oy by the plow and 

leaving ph. buried to fertilize the 

It can be used on 
all kinds of “of land, whether the soil 
dows ot] light, preparing a per- 
CLOD CRUSHER 


ACME «x22 crusee 


Leaves the undersoil compacted and 
the top soil loose. Conserves the 
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Send Today For Catalog 
Don’t buy any harrow at any price 
till you read all the facts about the 
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It will surprise you to know the price that we are quot 
ing the first ten farmers ineach township on our famous 


otary Harrow Attachments for Plows, to _ ao 
troduce them. We refund the purchase price pay 
freight charyes if not satisfactory. 75,000 in Ceatane 
ling each season. Guaranteed to increase yield ten to 
thirty per cent, pays for iteelfon thefirst Svoceses cae 


The new way of harrowing as you plow prov 
farmers last season that it saves time, labor and 

in preparing the seed-bed. Write us today for special in- 
troductory prices and circulars. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., LEROY, ILLINOIS 
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pondence while the other days he spends 
traveling over the county among the 
farmers. This work promises to have far- 
reaching educational value. Some four 
townships have already signified their in- 
tention of giving up thei schools and 
establishing one centrally located town- 
ship school. If this work goes on along the 
lines it has marked out some tremendous 
changes are going to take place in Kan- 
kakee county in the next few years. 

An educated citizenship means an ef- 
fective citizenship. Thinking farmers can 
not tolerate ball ebbing methods which 
defeat their own greedy purpose any 
more than a careful housewife can tolerate 
a garbage can that would furnish out an- 
other table. And farming will become a 
real profession demanding and reward- 
ing according to the brains that are put 
into it. Such questions as the balance of 
live stock farming and grain farming will 
be studied out and understood: The ques- 
tions may not all be answered but at any 
rate the business of making two blades of 
grass grow where one used to think it 
possessed an inherent right to hog the 
whole area will abound in problems 
worthy of the best intellectual mettle. 
The fight is on in earnest; the wise among 
us are asking what shall it profit a nation 
to provide for posterity’s brain if it robs 
posterity’s stomach. 
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Buy Machinery Early. 

Nowhere on the farm do we find the 
phase, ‘‘Come early and avoid the rush,” 
so applicable as in the purchasing of tools 
and machinery for use during the busy 
season soon to come. 

It will be but a few weeks, now, till 
your dealer will be fairly deluged with 
trade, and every man will want his imple- 
ments the very day he bargains for them, 
which is only natural. 

As a matter of fact, the stock of these 
articles may soon be ‘depleted; even the 
factories will run behind in turning them 
out, and there’ll be a good chance of not 
securing your needed machinery at all till 
next year. Besides, as the season ad- 
vances, and these implements become 
scarce, Many unscrupulous dealers will 
put the price up, and make your ma- 
chinery cost you more. 

Then, there are other points of economy 
to be considered in connection with the 
early buying of machinery. The early 
buyer gets his choice of the various 
makes, and can thus choose the best, or at 
least that which is best adapted to his 
needs. Again, early purchasing will en- 
able the farmer to take his time in in- 
specting the implements, since he is not 
particularly busy. Further, if he will buy 
now, he won’t be forced to leave some im- 
portant work and hurry to town after 
machinery, but can have it all set up and 
in working order, ready for business when 
the proper time comes to use it. Just a 
single day’s delay in getting in a crop 
may mean a loss great enough to more 
than cover the cost of efficient machinery 
it would have taken to do the work when 
you were ready.—M. A. Coverdell. 


FOE 


Plan Your Work. 

It is well to plan now for next year’s 
work. While you have time map out 
your field of action and study what 
methods to pursue to make your work 
lighter and more profitable than ever be- 
fore. 

By all means keep a book account, so 
at the end of the year you may know how 
you stand—what you have lost, and what 
you have gained. Whether it is worth 
while to continue in the same old rut, or 
whether. it is more profitable to change 
methods.—J. A. Raiser. 


If you have mongrel poultry, try getting 


a pure-bred rooster, as did the boy shown | 


on the cover. It will improve the boy 
as well as the flock. 


| 
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It Sure Is a Wonder! 


invention that means MORE CORN! When you want to change 
the number of grains to the hill with the Rock Island No. 1 Planter, you just pull a lever and 
it’s done. You no longer have to stop your horses, get off the machine, get out a monkey- 
wrench, lose a lot of time and go to a lot of bother. No stopping. No leaving your seat. No 
trouble. One moment you can be planting 3 grains, next 2 grains, then 4, just as you want it. 

Think how greatly this increases your corn yield! When you come to the fine, extra 
rich parts of your field, the machine shoots an extra grain or two into each hill. In that way 
you realize largest profits on every atom of soil nourishment. And you waste no seed by 
overplanting where soil is thin. Besides, the poor soil makes more and better ears if you 
don’t overload it. It’s the true, scientific way to grow more corn, as 10,000 owners of Rock 
Island No. 1 Planters now know. 

You can also change this machine from edge drop to flat drop quick as a flash. Simpl 
shift plates. Don't even have to empty the hopper! No matter how slowly or how fast sd 
drive, this machine does perfect work. All rows straight. Equal distance between bills. 
Equal depth of planting. And each hill gets exact number of grains needed. Handles any 
kind of corn from “horse-tooth” down to popcorn. You can get special plates if desired. We 
pe the famous Rock Island clutch on this machine—the only positive, trouble-proof clutch 
mexistence. No other clutch in the world like this, 

























Every little detail is perfected in this ma- EES : Cs ae 
chine. Special flexible connection to front A RP RRS 4. 
frame to safeguard machine on rough ground. 

Adjustable seat. Adjustable width. Discs or ee ; 
runners. 30 or 3%-inch concave, flat or open ay 
wheels. Fertilizer attachment if wanted. It’s dies et 5 





the masterpiece of corn planters. 
So strong and practical it lasts many seasons. So use 
fui that it more than pays for itself inone season. The 
extra yield on a field of fair size will pay for it. 
Don’t buy a planter without seeing 
this latest model, that costs no more than 
ordinary planters. Just take a postal ar 1 
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and we will tell you of the nearest place 
where you can see the Rock Island No. 1. 
When you see this planter you won't 
have any other. Send your postal now 
and you will hear from us by return mail. 
eece We have purchased 6.09 more copies of 
fT. Prof. Holden's famous book on Corn 
Growing. One of these valuable books will be 
free if you ask for it today. 


{ 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
371 ASecond Avenue Rock Island, Hi, 
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A Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Block of 600 Ibs. capacity, for only 
75cl That 75c gets you protection against all danger of strains for years! 
It relieves you of all heavy lifting and it makes that lifting safe for a boy 
to do, Thousands of farmers say they wouldn't be without a Burr for 
anything. Simplest, easiest to operate; can’t bite, wear and tear rope; 
locks unfailingly on wet and greasy 4 - The more weight the tighter 

it holds. to 5,000 Ibs. capacity, 75c to $4.45. See one and you'll 
buy it right off. Use one and you'll never strain your back again— 
you'll never do without one. Chain blocks cost more, but de no more. 
Catal Free Write for free meray, S seenyne and 

describing all sizes. arn name of 
dealer in your neighborhood who has the Burr to show you. 


Then go see him. He’s sell- 
Ladder Jacks a 
Ask us about Burr Reversible 











ing them to lots of other 
people. YOU ought to have 
(23) 

Safety Ladder Jacks. Great 

convenience on the farm. Safe, 


one, too. 
rigid and easy to adjust to any angle. 


BURR MFG. CO. 
Viaduct 142, Cleveland, Ohio 


















Greatest PLOW BARGAIN orrentn 


14" Double Shin S25% Plow With Extra Share 


all made of the very best of hardened soft cen- 
ter steel, highly tempered and polished 
inoil. Absolutely guaranteed equal to 
any plow you ever run, or can be re 

at our expense and your money refunded, 


when ordered with this 
13 in. Rolling Coulter plow, $1.00 extra. 





Special offer made for a limited time to get acquainted. Let us hear from you promptly. 
Address HAPGOOD PLOW COMPAHKY, 


Box 823, ALTON, ILLINOIS 











What do you think of the cover picture on this issue 


of Successful Farming? 
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This winter weather makes one glad he 
does not live in Alaska. It is often dis- 
















It lowers a 
farmer’s estimation of the preacher to 


| best things in farm work. 


agreeable to be out in but it has its good | find him ignorant of the things most neces- 


features too. 
soil cultivators here in the North. No 
yulverizer or clod crusher can equal it in 
——- and mellowing a baked soil. 


Before long there is coming a time when 


by the producing power of the land than 
itis now. Right now a quarter-section of 
lowa land is a 160-acre farm and equal 
on the market to others of the locality of 
equal drainage and improvements. The 
past treatment of the land seems to make 
Fittle if any difference. The farm on which 
livestock has eaten all the crops for years 
and often part of the neighbors’ corn is 
frequently no better on the market than 
one that has been robbed for years by con- 
tinuous grain cropping, with nothing 
returned. The livestock farm may be able 
to produce twice the corn crop that the 
grain farm can. True value will eventu- 
ally make the richer land higher in price 
because it can return more. 


There is so much straw this year that 
everyone can keep his stock well bedded. 
It is not merely a matter of animal com- 
fort; it is a matter of dollars and cents. 
A dry bed saves feed, especially with 
young stock. Calves are often poisoned 
by filthy pens. Then, bedding saves the 
liquid manure so it can be taken to the 
field. If this is allowed to waste, a large 
part of the fertility is lost. With so much 
straw, it will pay to keep the yards bed- 
ded. It will pay bigger than selling the 


straw off the farm. 


It is about time now to begin hunting 
up the “rag dolls’’ and test boxes for test- 
ingcorn. I believe seed corn will be pretty 
good this year, but it needs testing just 
the same. It will pay to test the seed oats 
this year, too. So many oats were put in 
the bin damp last fall that they have 
heated and impaired their germination. 
It doesn’t take long, and may mean the 
difference between a full and a thin stand 
of oats. 

Did you ever hear that old saying, 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
Well, that is about what I sometimes think 
we are doing with the liquor business. We 
make quite a fuss trying to stop the vari- 
ous disastrous results from drunkenness, 
but pass the liquor traffic with little ado. 
Today I read the result of the mvestiga- 
tion of a railroad wreck of last summer. 
A drunken engineer ran past three sig- 
nals to slow upor stop. Forty people were 
killed and 75 injured. Thus whiskey 
takes its toll of humanity. 


The Iowa Draft Horse Breeders desire 
a law prohibiting the bringing of un- 
sound stallions into the state. We need 
such a law and need it badly. There is no 
need of any state, especially one that is 
foremost in growing draft horses, being a 
dumping ground for unsound stallions. 
It is just as important as weed laws. If 
our legislature is wise, it will give our live- 
stock men assistance in the way of a re- 
vised stallion law, and a sufficient ap- 
propriation for the manufacture of hog 
een serum. It is poor economy to save 


pennies and lose dollars. 


Better farming is a part of the gospl of 
better living in all.farm communities. It 
would help the rural preacher’s work a 
long ways if he had a knowledge of the 


The frost is one of our best | sary to the material welfare of his church. 


A short course for the preachers would be a 
good thing. A touch of the soil helps to 
keep sane a man’s ideas of life. 

Poultry fanciers are beginning to use 


the price of farm land will be fixed more | the comparison method in judging, in- 


stead of the score card. Every other class 
of live farm products are judged this way, 
but poultrymen have cling to the score 
card to emphasize some minor points. 
The comparison method will place poul- 
try judging more on a sane basis, such as is 
used with cattle and horses. 

The sorghum fodder I mixed in with 
the corn fodder this year is relished by 
everything on the farm except the dog 
and cat. The cane stalks seem to hold 
much of their juice and sweetness so that 
the hogs like to chew them. Even the 
hens eat all the leaves and heads from a 
bundle every day. 

I am planning a hog campaign this sum- 
mer that will follow this course. My 
March pigs will start life in an alfalfa pas- 
ture. Bluegrass and white clover have 
crowded in, but there is still lots of 
alfalfa, and nothing except rye will make 
an earlier bite for the pigs. Later in the 
season I will supplement this with a pas- 
ture of oats, rape and Canada field 
The experiment station has found this the 
best annual green feed for summer. 
soon as the corn is hard they will be turned 
into a small cornfield. In this corn I am 

~y + plant some pumpkins asa dessert 
or the porkers along with their corn. I 
believe this is the cheapest way to make 
pork, as so much is made on green feed. 

This winter I am reading how other 
wor made a success along the different 
arm lines, and trying to see where I can 
better my own methods. All summer a 
fellow is so busy at his work that he hardly 
has time to plan much ahead, but he can 
do that now by the fireside. Of course 
the kind of season we have may alter his 
plans somewhat, but that is no reason for 
not havingany. Any business, to be a suc- 
cess, must follow some well-made plan. 
Because there is snow on the ground is no 
reason for anyone to idle around. 

In our little town of about 500 there are 
four Protestant churches. Most of them 
are struggling hard to keep going in a small 
sort of a way. It looks to me about as 
wise to split a community up that way as 
trying to keep three cows with feed ay 
for just one. The cows live but never do 
anything much, and that is about the way 
with so many little churches. There might 
be some sense to it if they were scattered 
out among the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. The same gospel is preached in all 
of them, but because somebody back in 
past generations disagreed with somebody 
over some minor matters of creed we 
forever keep up the dwision. I believe co- 
operation would work as well in religion 
as in business.—George W. Godfrey, lowa. 





Successfnl Farming does not carry 


liquor, tobacco, patent medicine, or “gold 
brick” ads. e farm pai do. 
Which is best for your home table? 


— SKE 
“Cutting Down Expenses”? is an article 
that ought to mean money to all. Read 














Get This 
’ Free Book! 


&/ et us send it to you at once and 
prove to you how you can in- 
crease your crops each year and 
Foi higher prices by using the Crop 
aker Fannin Mill the only one 
that runs on Roller Bearings—that 
perfectly separates oats from wheat, 
. oats from barley. tame oats from wild. 
This great machine perfectly grades corn and 


cleans all grass seed. The 
Roller Bearing 


Crop Mak Fanning Mill 


is light, smooth running, easily operated, will last a 
lifetime: Before you sell or 

lant a bushel of seed inves 
Free Trial¥ 






















prices — direct to you — wi 
et money in your pocket. 

e will lutely prove to 
you that the Crop Maker 
is the fanning mill you 
ought to haye. 


ze" Free Book 


Wri 
for the 














Address 
St. Paul Fa:.aing Mill Co. 
Station 12, St. Paul, Minn. 









ge ¥ 
10,000 high lifts ; save repair bills, 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


Make hauling to 500%, easier; 

deat tot an eee 

or dry apart. Send for illustrated 
book of wheels and wagons, 
Electric Wheel Co., 

50 Elm St., Quincy, Mi. 








Aye 
These 


Wheels 





EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


We will shi _— = eran wagon 
set to 

for 20-day teat.” If they'r® not all we claim return 

test costa . All sizes, fit any axle. 

Offer on 1913 


Book free. rite today. 
EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 257, Quincy, MM. 


STOP that high lifting into your 





high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 

ear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


LISTEN to what our free 


catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 32, Havana, Iii. 



















rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dezlers. 

EY If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 

@ sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 

10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
GARVEY SPRING CO., 715 17th St., 













about it on page 12, 
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Recent Court 
Decisions 


By A. L. H. STREET, Attorney 


1913 


Right to Avoid Deed for Inadequacy | 


of Price 

If no relationship of confidence exists | 
between the parties to a deed, such as par- | 
ent and = 1, attorney and client, prin- 
cipal and agent, etc., the grantor is not 
entitled to sue for c ancellation of the deed 
on the ground that the price was grossly 
inadequate, though the purchaser had 


knowledge of facts which increased the 
value of the land, and the grantor is 
ignorant thereof. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Colton vs. Asher, 147 South- 


western Reporter 946.) 
Crops as Part of Land Deeded 


In the absence of any reservation or ex- 
ception, either oral or otherwise, of a crop 
of grain growing on land at the time of the 
conveyance thereof by deed, such cro 

asses to the purchaser under the ye 

ut the seller of the land can show an oral 
agreement preceding the execution of the 
deed, that the growing crop should be re- 
tained by him. (South Dakota, Bjornson 
vs. Rostad, 137 Northwestern Reporter 
567.) But an ungathered crop is not ex- 
empt from levy by a constable on the 
ground that it constitutes part of land 
claimed as a homestead. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Ellis vs. Bingham, 150 
Southwestern Reporter 602.) 


Right of Way Across Land 


When one person has acquired a right 
of way over the land of another, the latter 
is not entitled to maintain a gate across 
the way, without the former’s consent, at 
least without showing that the gate is 
essential to proper use of the lands through 
which the way passes. (Utah Supreme 
Court, Bolton vs. Murphy, 127 Pacific 
Reporter 335.) 


Rights of Way by Necessity 

When an owner of land sells part of it 
and the tract sold is bounded partly by the 
lands of other parties and partly by the 
tract retained by the seller, leaving the 
purchaser without means of ingress and 
egress, the law implies an agreement on 
the part of the seller to permit the pur- 
chaser and the latter’s successors in title 
to use a way across the seller’s remaining 
tract. Such right of way becomes a part 
cf the title to the land bought. (Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court, Adams vs. Hodg- 
kins, 84 Atlantic Reporter 530.) 


Responsibility for Injury to Minor 
Employee 

A farmer is not relieved from liability 
for injury to a hired boy, caused by 
breaking of a tug while he was driving a 
single horse to a haystacker, on account 
of any negligence on the boy’s own part in 
standing too close to the whiffle-tree 
which struck him when the tug broke, un- 


less the danger was so apparent that an or- | 


dinary boy of the same age in the same cir- 
cumstances would not have encountered 


it. (Nebraska Supreme Court, Breedlove 
vs. Gates, 137 Northwestern Reporter 
871.) 


Payment of .Debt Out of Crop 

A contract to pay a certain sum of 
money “out of the proceeds” of a crop, 
requires payment out of the entire pro- 
ceeds all not out of proceeds remaining 
after payment of harvesting expenses, etc. 
The fact that the proceeds prove insuffi- 
cient to pay the amount of the debt does 
not relieve the debtor from liability for 
the balance. (Idaho Supreme Court, 
Salisbury vs. Spofford, 126 Pacific Re- 
porter 400.) 


Cutting Down Expenses is an article 
that ought to mean money toall. Read 
about it on page 12, 














I will tell you how’ 
to become a prosperous 
Fruit Rancher in the 


I will show you how to go to work to get a home for yourself 
and those dependent upon you. 


California is no lotus land, where men gain wealth and ease without effort 
But its great central valley is blessed with a soil of wonderful fertility. The 
high Sierras furnish an abundance of water for irrigation. The climate is 
ideally arranged for the perfect ripening of a wide range of fruits, vegetables, 
grain crops, and live stock. The social organization effected by those now 
there makes it a splendid country in which to build a home and rear a family 
It is a land blessed with tremendous natural advantages, and every ambitious, 
earnest, industrious man who goes, will find there the conditions necessary to 
insure a permanent success. 


Fruit ranching is the way to the greatest ultimate profit. But the develop- 
ment of a good grove, orchard or vineyard takes time. So we say, go slow, 
even to those who are financially able to enter the business and carry it until 
the trees and vines have had time to come into bearing. Plant only a part of 
your land to trees, use the rest for quick-money crops. Plant to alfalfa and 
buy a few dairy cows. These, with a flock of chickens and turkeys, a few hogs 
and a garden, will meet the running expense until the fruit begins to come in. 
Then orchard or vineyard gradually may be enlarged until all the land is 
planted. The resulting profit is your absolute insurance against the future. 


You will not have to undergo pioneer privations. The San Joaquin Valley 
is a finished country. The varieties of fruit best adapted to the several sections 
are known. Irrigation water is ready or economically may be developed. The 
fruit growers’ exchanges and other marketing organizations have perfected a 
system of getting greatest returns for the grower. The state is spending mil- 
lions of money on country roads. California’s school system is superior to 
any in the country, and the state-wide library organization gives to all access to 
the great collection of books in the state library. 


In a word, you will find here a splendid country for business, even a finer 
country for home-making, and the greatest country in the world for children. 


I believe that every man who buys land in California to-day will find his 
place an asset of increasing value every year hereafter. 


I am anxious to get into touch with men and women who are considering 
the West as a place to make a home. I know that the organization of which I 
am the head is in a position to be of great service to all, and I want you to 
feel at liberty to call upon me for any information about California that you may 


require. This service is free. 
We have just published an illustrated folder describing the San Joaquin 
Valley. It’s free. Read it. 


'C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. 
2154 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


N. B.—Take advantage of the twice-a-month homeseekers’ excursions — go 
see for yourself. I will tell you about train and fares.— C. L. S. 





You can make big O-A-T-S money on your farm if you plant 
the right seed. is everything, yet the smallest expense 
of farming. ee year those who planted our O-A-T-8 got 


great crops—Nymeyer, Onn Harber, Wash., 95 bushels te 
bushels to acre | largest yield 
Barnes, thon 9h tushele often more tham 
te nm more 

double, BUAnthony. | % dane, tt eir own common oats poe 





from same land. Our "Free Book gives details—just 
with useful 


informa 
This Seed O-A-T-S8 Germinates Nearly 100% 
~~ Brery seed sprouting, vigorous, hardy, full of life—with large kernels and thin bulls— not 
““weaklings”’ thet sicld only half crops 0 threshing time. Our famous Swedish Regenerated Seet 
©-A-T-S are grown on Galloway Bros. 1920-acre from 
virgin soil, These osts weigh 48 Ibs, to the bushel. Thies of thas! q 
Plant these 0-A-T-S this Spring and get this big O-A-T-S money in 1913, 


FREE Book and Samples 


Our wonderful book ‘‘BIG yo! P! OATS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM’’ tells a1) about these Seed 0-A-T-S, how to plant, 
et the big O-A-T-S money. oot can haveit 
gover packing and mailing, we send « large FREE packet of our 
= Seed 0-A-T-S. For 25 cents « triple size packet. 
ee eee Lad ote will be 


pay br’ ey we rite usat once. 


SROs BOWMAN co. 
* geod Oat Specialists, Box 192A, Waterioo, iowa 
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Handle each 
ear to see that 
it is heavy and 
§ solid. If itis 
light in weight 
and the kernels are loose, it means that 
the ear did not thoroughly mature last 
year and it is very likely that it will 
produce immature corn if used for seed. 
The mistake is often made of placing too 
much emphasis upon the covering of the 
butts and tips of ears. A well filled butt 
does not mean that there should be ker- 
nels over the end of the cob. Too small a 
shank indicates weakness, and if ears 
with exceptionally small shanks are selcc- 
ted ycar after year, many ears will be 
broken from the stalks Relore husking 
time. Choose the ears that have good, 
strong shanks, but see that the straight 
rows and regular sized kernels extend to 

















No. 1] 


Note the difference in space between kernels next 
to the cob on the two ears 


the butt, and that there is an absence of 
*‘nigger heads,” or big, thick kernels. 
Likewise, there is danger of attaching 
too much importance to the covering of 
the tips. The shorter ears are more likely 
to have their tips covered, and by choosing 


them year after year, the corn will be | 


shortened, and more lost than gained 
thereby. The most desirable tip is not 
necessarily the one which entirely covers 


the cob, but rather you should select | 


ears on which the large, regular-shaped 





Selecting the Best 
Ear of Corn 


"i |third more than ear No. 1. 


Continued from page 18 


kernels extend almost to the tip, so that 
there are but few wy flinty, popcorn- 
shaped kernels. Other things being equal, 
an ear with the tip covered is oor, Soe we 
can not afford to select ears that are poor 
in other respects just because the tip is 
covered, nor should we reject ears that 
are otherwise good just because they lack 
a few kernels on the tips. 
After you have thrown out all the ears 
that do not lock good on the outside, the 
next step is to take two kernels from each 
ear and place them near the butt of the 
ear from which they were tcken. They 
should be taken from about the same 
position on each ear, and there is no bet- 
ter place from which to take them than 
about one-third the distance from the 
butt toward the tip. 
Carefully compare the kernels and dis- 
eard all ears whose kernels are excep- 
tionally large or small, broad or narrow, 
'long - short. It is just as important that 
the kernels be uniform in shape and size 
as it is that the ears be noe The 
| planter can not be made to drop regularly 
if the kernels are irregular. Then, if you 
poet the very long kernels, your corn will 
ye late in getting ripe; on the other hand, 
the shortest kernels will ripen early, but 
do not produce as much corn. The general 
tendency is for the kernels to become 
'more shallow, especially toward the 
northern part of the corn belt, and it is, 
| therefore, desirable to select, seed corn 
with kernels a trifle deeper than is de- 
sired in the crop. 
After you have discarded all ears whose 
kernels are not the proper size, you should 
then study the shape of the kernels. Re- 
ject those that are wedge-shaped or 
pointed toward the tip. Such kernels do 
ut fit together, except at their crowns, 
and they permit a large amount of 
between them at the cob. Notice the 
two ears of corn in the picture. Ear No. 
1 has a great deal of space between the 
kernels, while on ear No. 2 they fit to- 
gether closely all the way down to the 
'cob. These ears are just about the same 
igize, but ear No. 2 weichs almost one- 
Kernels 
| shaped like those on ear No. 1 do not 

yi ld, feed or grow as well as kernels like 
| No. 2. The germ, or heart of a kernel is 

by far the richest part, and when kernels 
are wedge-shaped and pointed at the tip 
there is much ~ germ, and consequently 
less of the richest feed, 















| 
lis 


/_cocher view of kernels from 
ears No. 1 and No, 2 


You probably know that all young 
plants live upon the food stored in the 
seed until they have I¢aves above the 
ground and roots out into the soil. Ker- 
nels of corn that are narrow and pinched 
and have small germs not only produce 
weak plants, but there is less nourish- 
ment im such kernels to feed the little 
plants. 

See that the kernels have a bright, clear 
appearance. If they appear dull it is 
likely that they are not well matured. 
They should break away from the cob 
without any of the chatt from the cob 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 








in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
abi nurter Florida, aa Kee ton Fixinis 
. xt. . . or 
Jacksonvilis. " w limington. as 











classes of In ta, Real Farning Power of your 
money. This magazinesix months Free If you write today. 
H. L. Barber, Publisher 

R. 414, 28 Jackson Bivwd., Chicage 
We have direct buyers. Don't 


FARMS WANTED Pay comm . Write de- 
seribing pro , naming lowest price. We hep bur: 
ers locate d le perty F. . American Invest- 
ment Association. 34 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE O° cscs Sc ek 


Watevafutparticulaes GEO. T. HOUSTON & CO. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

has a home for you. Good land at 
MINNESOTA 


low prices. Literature giving infor 
cation to H. ° m 


of tone. etc., sent free 
m 
Immigration. Room 205 State Capital, &. Pact, Hine. 











J. Maxfield er of 





FREE Minnesota Park - Land, so eaally pur 
cliased from our Company, Write Land Agent, R. 


Il & P., Ry. 4% Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 


It costs only a one cent postal ecard 
to amswer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get masg 











Upper row shows kernels from eag No, J 
Lower row from ear No, 2 


sticking to them, or the tip cap of the 


dollars wortt of information, 
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Music Lessons 


’ Under Great Teachers 


At Home 


Realize your musical 
dreams by sending at 
once for our Special Club 
Scholarship Offerofa full 
three month’s term of 
twelve weekly music 
lessons, under great 
: American and European 
teachers, for $1.00. Only 8% cents 
a week for the very best music les- 
sons. This price includes all sheet 
music, studies, examination papers, etc. 
There are no extras. The One Dollar 
pays for everything. We could not 
make this remarkable offer if we were 
not positive that youradvancement will 
be rapid and satisfactory, and you will 
therefore tell your friends about our 
easy, inexpensive, thorough lessons for 


Piano, Violin, Cornet, 


Reed | Organ, gan, Mandolin, 


Guitar and Banjo 


Thousands of music loving people, from 
ten to sixty years of age, in all walks of 
life throughout the United States, are tak- 
ing these master, home study, music les- 
sons, which are so highly endorsed by the 

t musicians of this country and Europe. 
flundreds of these students say: 


**] have tried lessons from several 
other schools, but yours are the best.”” 


Write today, and we will send you, free 
of all charge or obligation, our interesti: 
and valuable catalog and pecial Chub 

rship. You need not take the les- 
sons after reading our catalog and offer 
unless you are absolutely sure that they 
are just what you need to satisfy your 
musical longing. Be sure to state the in- 
strument for which you want lessons. 
Further lessons, pany Diploma, may 
be arranged for late you are satisfied 
after taking this term. 


National Academy of Music 
Dept. J, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Comfortable 


ra 
Cam. Fur Cozies 


We wil! make your beef or horse 
into robes or costs for you at a price 
* you would pay for an odinary cloth 
p———A They will be 
Softer, Lighter, Stronger 
than any othee fur coats or robes can secure 
ng. “Lot ws send 3 in thes artof high- 
t us send you today our cat- 
alog and price list. 


DUBUQUE TANNING & ROBE CO., 
48 S. Main St., DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

























Combination Tool 
lifts or pulls 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
splicer, post and stump ome, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider press, etc. Patented L-- 
features make it work easier and quicker, 
Saves cost of eleven tools, 10 days Fh FRE: B 
trial. State and County Agents Wi 
Write teday for booklet and exclusive territory. 
Automatic Jack Co., Box 156 Bloomfield, Ind. 


















a —Te Intre- 
aaa Se CHURN 
1 to 10-gal. capacity. Makes good butter 


from 
m'!k or cream —- am oon 1 to5 minutes. Write 
today sure, get 0 


MASON MFG, CO. Department S. CANTON, OHIO. 
oes ot Cash oF. Holstein Calves 


and heifer 
ves, ages, en 


WA. 
Box 777 DES 5 isa wit i 














| white corn that have been bred to pro- 
















kernel sticking to the cob. Both the 

and the back of the kernel shoul 
smooth and free from blisters. 

RS a kernels in white corn, or “white 

’ in yellow corn indic ‘ate mixture. 

Li sewise, a white cob in yellow corn, or a 

red cob in white corn indicates mixture, 

unless it is one of the few varieties of 


he 


duce red cobs. White kernels in yellow 
corn can best be detected before shelling, 
but you willhave to look very carefully to 
find the yellow kernels in white corn be- 
fore it is shelled. 

I have not said anything about the test- | 
ing of corn to see if it will grow, but will | 
tell you about that in the next issue. In| 
the meantime you should get rid of the 
ears that are not good enough to plant, | 
even if they would grow. 


—FRR- 


The Auto World. | 
In determining what automobile to! 





buy, it might be of some help to know the | f 


resent general tendencies in construction. 
The prominent automobile magazines 
have recently prepared tables showing 
what changcs are gradually being made 
in the larger number of cars sold. 

For instance, as many cars are sold at 
$5,000 in proportion to the whole number 
sold, today, as were sold in 1910. More 
cars are sold at $2,000 to $3,000. More 
cars are sold at $1,000 to $2,000, than in 
1910, while less cars are sold at $1,000 and 
under. 

In 1910, less than 20 per cent of the 
cars sold were six-cylinder cars, while 
today almost 40 per cent are six-cylinder. 
In 1911, over 80 per cent of the cars sold 
were four-cylinder cars, while today only 
65 per cent are four-cy linder e: ars, showing 
a tendency to the six-cylinder car. In 
1910, 20 per cent of the cars had the bore 
and stroke equal to each other, while 60 
per cent ay have a slightly longer 
stroke than bore. Today there are prac- 
tically no cars having the bore and stroke 
equal, and on all cars the bore is gradually 
bein ” reduced, while the stroke is being 
lengthened. 

= disc and cone clutches are practical- 
| in popularity, although the cone 
—— is gradually going on at er num- 
ber of cars, and the dise clutch has been 
falling off some since 1911. The sliding 
gear is almost universally used. 

Twenty per cent of the cars have four 
speeds, while 60 per cent have three 
speeds. Three speeds seems to be all that 
is requi 

In the range of Horse Power, the per- 
centage of cars of 45 and over is grad- 
ually going up, as is the car of 35 to 45, 
while 15 to 25 h. p. cars and 25 to 35 h. p. 
cars are both coming down. 

The proportion of cars equipped with 
magneto alone is coming down, while the 
number equipped with dual or double 
ignition systems is very largely increas- 
ing, being in 1912 something over 80 
per cent. 

Practically no cars are being equipped 
with brakes on the transmission in 1913, 
the brakes being on the hubs only. 

In 1910, there was something like 15 
per cent of the cars equipped with either 
double chain or single chain drive. In 
1913 there are practically no cars ex- 
cept the shaft drive. 

here is now a very much larger per- 
centage of cars equipped with left hand 
drive and left ny controller than in the 
past, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The electric starter gets a very large 
proportion of the business over other 
classes of starters. 

From these percentages, which have 
been figured out very carefully, showing 
what manufacturers are doing in 1913, 
it would seem that the tendency is to the 
higher car, to the longer wheel 
base, left hand drive, electric self starter, 
longer stroke and smaller bore, more h. p., 
six-cylinders and shaft drive. 








GENUINE 
DUNLOP 


STRAIGHT SIDE TIRE 


The premier automo- 
bile tire of the world. 
Is made exclusively 
by the 


UNITED STATES 
TIRE COMPANY 


Sold Everywhere 








Easiest tire in the world 
to put on and take off 
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Amaz'ng “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fulfuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is Sota Rehigbw aan 
wo 
















coal oil. Still going up. 
pints of coal oil do work of 
pints gasoline. 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 

cline and benzine, too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three moving 
parts—no cams— no sprockets—no 
gears—no valves—the utmost in sy a4 power and strength. 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. roe Trial Bon’ 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial 
buy an engine till you investigate money-saving, power-sa 

“DETRO. Thousands in use. Conta only postal to nd 
If you are first in your neighborhood to wr.te, you get Spec 
Extra-Low Introdu rhe. 30 bel Write 

Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At roefien 4 a 


you are w: 

ve n tried remedy 
absolute qn ¥... init that I am 
yous treatment absolutely FREE. I 


2 yet simple 
instan 


promptly 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
W. 20th St, 


| 
"tl 
WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 








Hundreds of good i ae ee ret from $1,000.00 
$5,000.09 @ year. No former © Jaye t 
We will teach you to bea heh ob apede mt 


by mail in > eer Yk 


Dept. 15 National Salesmen’s 7 vais ito 
Chicago New York ieneittetasddiadantivcbasas Toronte 
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It Pays to Grow Clover | 


By W. K. MILTON pene 


Every experienced farmer appreciates| cured and makes excellent hay. Alsike SEED f\) =< 
the fact that the clovers are among the | clover hay is especially suitable for horses - 
most valuable of all forage crops that can|and young stock. It will thrive on soils 
be produced in a northern climate. As a/| where red clover fails and seems especially 
source of animal food and soil fertility | well suited to heavy clay soils and land 
they are nature’s choicest gift to the agri-| that is too wet for red clover. For soil im- The Crop That Makes You Money. 
culturist. proving uses it is less valuable than the red 

In many localities farmers are meeting} variety. The seeds are much smaller and Don’t plant inferior Alfalfa seed— 
with poor success in their efforts to pro-| consequently less seed is required to seed Get “Pepseeco” Brand. It is the hichest [ 










fs Nil 









“ees -—- = alesse — “EP pd — . hea - grade seed that can be secured anywhere, regard- 
du this valuable class of forage crops. | an a on I would re comm nd the sowing of Renetenty Vesgapee on was a 
The reasons for failure doubtless vary mn at least. one-third alsike clover in all clover “ Pepseeco” Brand Seeds, and every sack is carefully 
different localities, and for that reason seed mixtures. White clover is of great Seated Pevethromnghly Sannecend eee 
- — bee cae . P . e inspected am any other. his seed has been 
what I say may not be applicable to all} value in pastures and meadows but is sel Ghecen Ser ite high quality, perfect germinazion 


localities and conditions; however, I shall|dom used in any but pasture grass seed and resistance against drought. Insist upon oaving 
attempt to make a clear statement as to| mixtures. If the meadows are not used for | § “Peveeeee” Brand Aitelta as well as 





the conditions that must be right before | grazing purposes it will seldom pay to in-| | Clover, Timothy, Millet, Cane, 
we can grow good crops of clover. The} clude this seed in the mixtures. and Kentucky Blue Grass 
al nlace for ¢ - is » fe there - bs 7=- Sold by 4,000 dealers throughout the United States. 
seal ~- <s apy ets pee +} Soil Must be in Good Condition opt bt ee eh Fo 
. stock is kept. and especis re the ; 
ve k is kept, I ) Clover growing demands that the soil KD BOOK containing valuable in- 





supply of stock is dairy cows, hogs and 


voung stock. On the other hand, where 
but little stock is kept, and especially 
where the supply of fertility is maintained 
by the use of fertilizers, the clovers are 
among the most valuable crops that can be 

ised as a source of humus and morn and 


conditions be right. It is folly to experi-| § Svuses Se oh Toy, lf 708 furnish your deal- 
ment with this erop unti! we have made J. c. ‘PEPPARD SEED co. 
an effort to bring our soils to a condition | §f 1120 West sth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
that makes success reasonably certain. | 

A well drained, deep, mellow soil t hat con- 
tains an abundance of humus and mineral 
fertility and that is free from acidity, will 


to keep the soil in an ideal physical condi- eden i > dave Tint 
tion. The growing of clover uns T right | Produce good are I : v with hie “ 
conditions enriches the soil. Clover ob-|°O™mon causes of failure with this crop 


are a deficiency of organic matter in the 
trogen from the atmosphere. It becomes soil a nen a SE fame ered A ae, 
on “ ; corrected by the addition of stable or gree’ 
a part of the leaves, stems and roots. A manure and the libcral use of lime OThe z Boren. have 
crop of three tons of clover hay from an } - } lof . , ry " ime i ; . 3 lied Florists and 
acre of land will contain about 120 ore om ~ thod of app ap 2e lime is to a 
of nitrogen, and yet after the production | P*Y ® out one ton to the acre as soon as tl 
of this crop the soul will contain more nitro- ground Is plowed and harrow it m while 
gen than it did at the start, for the roots | P™°Pp& ne the field for the small grain crop 
and stubble are very rich in this element | With which the elover is seeded. The use 
and by their natural decay they become a | f stable manure in large quantities is not 
permanent. acquisition to the soil, and this the most economical m<thod of securing a 
nitrogen having been taken from the at- stand of clover, although excellent stands 
mosphere is left where it is within easy ab love re at a oe ivy appli- 
reach of subsequent crops, through the|¢*tion of manure. In the writer’s opinion we - 
agency of the on or aad One thing | better economical results will be obtained <i ents of Gardening PREE 
th. : by using a light application of farm man- ¥-4e5*Dont plan Your garden without it. Write to- 
that comnenie clover growing as a means | DY USING, - b Y Pe til; ch in. ph weer! 10 cea, stames or sliver, i". wil ail 20 
of improving the soil is the fact that it has | UF®, Tintorced by a ertilizer rich 1m phos- 


tains a large proportion of its supply of ni- 











a deep system of root development and phoric acid and potash. wi VAUGHAN’S SHED ST0k 
brings up mineral fertility from depths Clover Gets Nitrogen From Air Dept. A, 31-33 W. Randolph St mee 
that cannot be reached by other plantsand| (Cjover can obtain most of its nitrogen 

var. 


leaves these elements within the reach of | from the atmosphere and for that reason 
subsequent crops that have shallow root it is of the utmost importance that we pro- 
Systems. vice it with an adcquate supply of mineral | 
Clases Guus, Wists Gunce | fertility to enable it to do its most efficient | 
Clover sown in grass seed mixture is of | work at nitrogen fixation. The more ni- 
over sow , f x . —- ¢ - I - 
eat benefit to the eranscrop that succeeds | ‘TOeea We can gather in this crop the bet-| J) oi sale price lit. 
— . J -¢ ter. This nitrogen is nearly clear gain. 
the clover crop, because it is short lived If we can secure this most expensive ele- Legg apt ces > ~ smd y ed 
and many plants die each year and the de-| 7 ont of f: rtility by the use of an shend-| —_—o adhe te 
cay of their roots and stubble goes to fur- 
ee ance of the less expensive mineral ele- Ww 
nish fertility for the other plants that suc- | ments, it is much cheaper than going into 1 HOR SE PO ER 
ceed them in the meadow. It is this decay | ;),, marict and buying a complete fer- HERE is the 
of the stubble and roots that accounts for tilizer. It See ‘learly unwise to less2n our | 
- ws ee ae that — ‘chances for gathering this valuable ie satisfa. 
atter the clover nas ceased to Frow. 1 Ne! ment from the atmosphere through failure 
decay of the clover stubble and rocts im-| ;,, ..., pply be soil with mineral fertility in Pra TS 
——— your order 
only *9 4) Tooth time om 
, ; — . . . . > , Lane want an 
within reach of the other plants; thus the to correct soil acidity, manure and vege- stad 3) to 
clovers which first obtain their nitrogen, ,.), le matter to supply humus and phos-| cataieg root} 
from the atmosphere, in their death and 10.4 to stimulate the | youssheote site cure, Do 


we . aiaad ania’ - 
proves the physical condition of the soil | |adcquateamounta, Therule, then, in pre- 
ime 
wet acid, and pot 
ec r el 12 < S thi t c p ae 
d y h Ip the other pl ant hat succeed clover plants to gather nitrogen from ney OTTAWA MFG. CO., Fy te 


























t aves large quantities of nitroger 
and leaves large quantits f nit '| paring for clover should be plenty of 
them in the meadow. On many farms 


where clover fails to make a suitable stand | °“™ sphere. t A pe for 
it will pay to use the seed in all of the grass | Good Seed Is Essential 1 tell HOW to 

d mixtures. However, if possible, | be-| Good seed, that possesses strong ger- | at 4 
lieve that it is better at the outset to bring minating powers on soil of such a character | Sir! Bumper 
the land into condition to produce good | that it will furnish suitable conditions and | » po yy corn and build up soil. Each 
crops of clover as well as other grasses. | supply moisture at critical times, will pro- | [Je Tone Me. hte CT wt 4B 


duce large crops of clover if the methods I | it--get it. Samples free—only 50c one year—threo 


Varieties of Clover one bseri 
have suggested are practiced. Iam no |**** en. BBA." Water, Tow iowa. 
Crimson clover is a winter annual and believer in the clover sick theory advanced | €0,000 farmers have subscribed. — I'll please or money back, 





wherever it can be grown it is very valu-|hy many farmers. Our lands are not | “ 
able, but it does not appear likely that it | clover six ‘k, but they are either sour or de- | “Crimm Alfalfa is Worth 
will ever prove of much value in our north- | §¢jent in humus and mineral plant food.— 

ern agriculture. Medium, or common red 


lover and mammoth re di lover +2 “mble | —fo Ee Millions to America.” 





each other very closely. The chi f differ- 

ences are that the common varicty is finer Stop, Look, Listen! Os Oo-0ee Pe er 
than the mammoth and a little earlier. Tt may save many lives if you take a| great Alfalfa. Send for Free Booklet, etc. 

Some prefer the mammoth variety for soil | precaution before you drive across a rail-| A. B. LYMAN, Alfalfadale Farm, 
improving purposes, but I have noted but | road track or electric car line. In winter | Excelsior Minn. 
little difference in the two varieties. Alsike | the danger is greatly increased by the fact © GET LIST OF FACTORIES 
clover has an upright habit of growth and | that ears are muffled up, and the snow PATENT eerie 1 Fanaa aaean. 
1s muc! r than red clover. It is easily | deadens the sound of the vais. SUES & CO,, Att'ys, 526 7th St., Washington, D- ©. 
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Bill Galloway Says: 
“| Want to Send YOU One of 


My 1913 Model Spreaders 
Right to Your Farm —F REE!” 


Pao r~< Cent to Pay—No Bank Deposit 
s’ Trial Absolutely FREE! 


‘ ho Send Mele Lapun-Do Mt Mody 


ON’T send me a dollar—no, not onecent! Keep your money—let me take the 


risk. And I'll do it ly. Just tell me—‘“‘Galloway, I’m willing to give your new 

1913 spreader a good, fair tri risk.”” That's all I ask. ‘ou'll get the spreader just as quick as I 

can ship it. Test it any way you want ~y en decide nage? pen want to keep it on this amazingly liberal prop- 

ition or send it back and let me pay the freight both ways. put it squarely up to you and I'l] accept your de- 
cision without a word or question. Now let me tell you briefly 


Why |! Am Making This Offer: dninhintenr 
y gs * tell more about my spread- 
™ erin a half-hour’s actual 
use than you ake by reading all the ads I ever wrote. So I’m just asing to send you the spreader itself and let you 
be the judge. [| want you to put it through every test you can think o Take the toughest, tramped-down, un- 
rotted slough-hay manure from the EP yy If it’s frozen, so much the better. Drive out into the field—get your 
team into a fast trot AND JAM IN GEARS! Do that again and again, and AGAIN! Then, if you can find any 
fine, powdered manure, load it in and see how it handles that. 
Notice how easy it is to load the low-down body. See how easily two horses can do the work it uses up three or four horses to do 
with the big, horse-killing types. Examine the exclusive patented features. It's the only double-drive spreader on the market havin 
wer furnished by BOTH wheels alike to move the load i run the beaters. It's the only roller-bearing spreader. It's the only pd ptm | 
ape, force-feed spreader. ‘This feature alone makes the Galloway worth $25 more than any other spreader in the world. Notice 
how y ~y~ pull between the wheels is brought entirely upon the reach, making it not the lightest, the strongest and most 
spreader known. Use the Galloway a whole month. If that isn't enough, say so, and I'lllet you keep it for two or even three months, 
Tnen, if you can’t honestly say —’Galloway, this is the best spreader in the world”— then I want you to ship it right back to me and I'll 


cheerfully pay the freight both ways, so that the trial won't cost you one single cent. 


The Only Way Is the Galloway feniy'ts tora 


If you do decide to y' my spreader, after having had the free trial, I’1] put $25 to $50 in your pocket right at 
the start. You don't pay any middiesre apatite ron don't y ket or dealer to help you make up your mind. The whole 
deal is just between you and me—AN SOLE ‘AND ONL Y JUDGE, 

I'm going to make you 


g I’ve Never Done Bef 
wae Now, Here’s Something I’ve Never Done Before: 3 i": 


























Se SS ever made. I'm going 


to tell you Me apc you can get your neers ed PARTLY OR ENTIPELY FREE! There’s no work, no soliciting, no canvassing—I mean exactly 
what I say. Can’t tell more about it here, but I'll teil you all the details in a personal letter when you write me 


ne pe send the Coupon Now! 


Gentlemen:—I recei preader 
home and rok acighivor to" help we, start it. We or a Postal or Letter 


loaded a load of lig 5) aus ame aummeeeed = 
png Ry ny wget Le py Dy ote Get My Three Groat Books 5 REES 


So we drove back, and loaded a load of heavier 
Bsns PL. want you to ft oe great book “A Streak of Gold” 
Ibs, Tes, just wes Gent t right the a . » It’s the H book of its Lan bY Se res It — 
ou how to make manure so valuable that it’s just like 
when in in gear or out. From matte seen the No. yor bo gold on your farm. Explains how to produce 
P truly, GRAY. manure; how to care for it, how to spread it. It's a reg- 
the | Ular fertilizing manual in o~, plain English. The & 
regular price Sone dollaz, but I'll cond it free. Then 


Gentlemen.—The more we caine spreader 
better we like it. One of the most attractive things . -. = 
about it is its light draft; two horses take it easily, I'll also send my other jaa Sire ERE EEEEREEER 


loaded full up, over soft ground. Yours very truly, two handsome big books [RAY 
Wappacoma,W.Va. EE. HERRIOTT & BON. ~ anda explanation of | (/ Say Gallowa 
big ISIS offer, es Wm. y,Pres. 
Wm. Galloway 


Company 
199 Galloway Station; 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
"ll admit I'm interested in 
1913 Spreader Proposition. 
Send me full culars and 
three — uding “A 8 
Gold” — FREE. 
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Re-Seeding Meadows and Pastures 


By A. W. 
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Shows the effect of lime upon the growth of redtup in sour soil. 


The business of utilizing and fully de- 
nding upon free range grass, as in- the 
ppy Gays of yore, 
‘ for a stormy day, and of 
cropping the forage “into the ground” 
as It were, is a thing of the past. At} 
present an entircly different step in the 
evolution of the caiture, meadow, anc 
open range is in evidence of ef-| 


* 


vision of 


rn. 


that 


fectively and economically incre¢ using the | 


supply and quality of the forage crop. 

A highly interesting bulletin (No. 225) 
issued by the Ohio Experiment Station, 
entitled “The Farm Grasses of Ohio,”’ of 
which Mr. C. G. Williams is the author, 
contains a statement which raises so many 
important questions in the judicious re- 
seeding of meadows, pastures, and graz- 
ing lands, that I beg to quote three lines 
from page 158 under the heading of 
“redtop.” 

“It,” referring to redtop, “will do well 
on soils that are too arid for clover or 
timothy to thrive. While better adapted 
to wet lands it may be expected to do 
fairly well on a great variety of soils.” 

above Statement concerning the 
“adaptability of redtop to arid soils” 
dneatty interested me for at least two 
reasons. First, the idea conveyed was 
diametrically opposed to the results of a 
great many experiments with this and 
other forage plants to which the writer 
has given personal detailed attention for 
a number of successive seasons. Second, 
since the results were contradictory to 
those with which I am familiar, it was de- 
sired to know wherein the conditions 
governing growth differed materially from 
the diversified conditions upon w hich my 
own conclusions are based. Accordingly, 
on February 6th | prepared and sent a 
letter to Mr. Williams in which was 
stated, in a general way, the results of the 
reseeding experiments which are being 
conducted by the Forest Service. A few 
days later Mr. Williams had the kindness 
to give my letter his attention, and 
take the liberty of quoting his reply. 

“] have your letter relative to the adapt- 
ability of redtop (Agrostis alba) to arid 
conditions, as recorded on page 158 of my 
bulletin 225 

A mistake of one letter makes the word 
I intended to use, viz., “acid” read 
“arid.” This mistake was not noted until 
it was too late to correct it. You will note 
that it makes this sentence more consist- 
ent with what precedes and follows it. 

{ am interested in what you have to say 
of the grasses reported upon in your ex- 
periments in the West. 

Regretting the mistake in the bulletin, 
I am Very truly yours, 

(Signed) C. G. Williams, 
Agronomist.” 

Thus it is noted that one wee little let- 

ter, viz., “r” plays the mischievous part 


without any pro-| 


4| timothy, Kentucky 


the idea meant to be conveyed—a mere 
trifle and yet of such grave concern. 
Redtop Requires Moisture. 

Based upon elaborate and extensive 
experimentation under similar varied con- 
iditions with such 5 an as redtop, 

sluegrass, smooth 
brome grass, Italian rye grass, various 
yecies of clovers, and many other plants 
th at give promise in hay meadows and 
for pasture, it may be dehinieely stated 
that redtop, to he ia best returns, 
stands first in high soil moisture require- 
ments. These conclusions have been 
drawn from the outcome of experiments 
conducted under. wide differences of soil 
texture, available moisture, soil fertility, 
and climatology. 

Without exception seeding with red- 
top has been fully successful only in moist 
meadows or where irrigation at regular 
intervals is possible. To be sure, fair 
stands are obtained in the better soils but 
where there is not a liberal soil moisture 
supply it is found the more deeply rooted 





species will pay better. For example, 
where a mix eee of redtop and 
timothy (the latter the more deeply 


rooted plant) were tried in well drained 
and medium moist soils, almost without 
a single exception timothy has given much 
the greater returns for the money ex- 
pended for seed and for the sowing and 
planting opeiations. If, however, an 
even stand of both of these plants is 
secured, and there is sufficient moisture 
for redtop to make a vigorous and con- 
tinued growth it is liable, mm the course of 
a few seasons, to get the upperhand of the 
timothy and crowd it out. On the other 
hand, where the moisture is just sufficient 
for timothy to make a growth red- 
top will only make a feeble start and soon 
it is overshadowed and finally com- 
pletely eliminated as the result of the 
vigorous growth and aggressiveness of 
timothy. 


top is admirably adapted and upon which 
some of our best forage and hay plants, 
such as Kentucky bluegrass, clovers, and 
alfalfa fail completely, and even timothy, 
if it can get a a is short lived. 
These are the strongly acid or fo soils 
which are usually characterized b 
drainage and lac of aeration, and which 
frequently support dense stands of native 
grasses and weeds of low hay and grazing 
value. These lands can, of course, be 
sweetened by adding the required amount 
of lime. For hay, — and grazing 
purposes, however, ing is not always 
ractical chiefly for two reasons: 
- use the cost of the material itself an 
the difficulty of transportation, and sec- 
ond, the fact that redtop, if the moisture is 


Redtop on Acid or Sour Land. f 
There are soils, however, to which red- 
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Bu. of Corn 





GROW FRUIT 


GET THE sooKF REL 


Our latest book is just what you 


want. 


ee valuable information about 

soils, planting and care of orchards. In- 

formation also as to cost of planting and 
maintaining orchards. 






This book also lists a great variety 
trees 
We sell Derece to the Farm—No 
Salesmen or y Agents. Our Trees 
are Fresh Soo a Healthy True to Name. 
Absolute antee with every pur- 
today for Free Book and 


REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 
518 Reilly Road DANSVILLE,N. Y. 












Not overcrowded and offers — 
unusual oppor jes to honorabl 
men. Ages 20 to 28, Gintemanivhaen 





good men after graduation. Tuition moder-§ 
atc. Every city, park, orchard and private} 
estate weeds an Expert Tree Surgeon. 
Positions open also avith established com- 
panies or State and N | Gover 

Special attention to Fruit Growing, 
Write promety for full particulars, 














TRY OUR SEEDS 


4 Packets of seed for 10c. None better 
Four O'clock mxt. Tomato, large red 
} Ney mxt. ad y, goiden 

ap Dragon mxt. Attuce, fine 
Electric light plant Radish, ne early 
Also our illustrated 1913 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants, and Trees FREE 


ree CITY GREENHOUSES, gees 


SWEET CLOVER 


pasture and forage clover. Eqnal to 
elfen preaustivenean, Sample seed and cir- 
cular gtving directions for growing maiicd free 
on request. Also co of our large Ulustrated 
catalogue of Farm end arden Seeds. Ask for it. 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept. p 4Des Moines, lowa 


Win WEALTH WITH STRAWBERRIES 


Fine ffMustrated book tells how anyone can 
e big money g strawberries. Plain 

and Practical tells what kind to plant in 
@ every part of the U.S. Tells of some won- 
derful bye ess and how you can win. Also 
most profitable varieties 

~ of piants at lowest prices. This wonderful 
book free. Send postal. Berry Crest, Box 199, Clarinda, la. 


Trees-Tried-Tested-True-Certain-to-Fruit. 


Don’t cost but save money. 40 assorted Apple, Cherrys 
Plum for $5.00; 25 Apples, $3.00; 15 Cherry, $2.00; 10 
Pium or Pear or Peach, $1.00; 25 Gooselerries or Cur- 
raots, $1.00; 50 Raspberries or Blackberries or Straw- 
berries, $1.00. Write at once for full catalog. 


“FERNDALE” FRUIT FARM, Harlan, la 


EACH & APPLE 











Reid's Yellow Dent, Gold Leaming, Boon Co. 
my 


TREES 2c and up 
White, 9 Day Yellow Dent, for Northern grow- 
will 
It’s free to you, ask for it now? 








of inconsistency and misinterpretation in 





Continued on page 36 


TENN” NURSERY CO” Be CO., Box 92, a Tean. 
REP) Belt Yellow Deat, Gold Leaming, Boon Co. 

ers, Early picked om oe one peck. 4 em post 
H, Z. O’HAIR, BUSHTON, ILL. 
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Alfalia as A Soiling Crop. 
On mahy farms where only a few acres 
of alfalfa can be successfully grown, the 
most will be realized from it, to cut and 
feed it green. It is the best soiling crop 
that we can grow for all kinds of farm 
animals. There are few rations that can- 
not be improved both in economy and 
efficiency by the addition of this palatable 
aad nutritious forage. 

In my own practice I have found 
safe to allow it to become wilted oe He 
feeding it to sheep and cattle in the yards 
and stables. In this way we can mow 
enough at one time to last two or three 
days and haul it to the various feeding- 
places for use when it is needed. It will 
keep in good condition if placed in cocks 
as soon as it is wilted, and covered with 

cloth or canvas covers. In this way it 
escapes drying to brittleness, and _ still 
keeps in ideal condition for fee ding. 

There is no danger in feeding wilted 
alfalfa to sheep and cattle that have be- 
come gradually accustomed to eating it. 
Many feeders give it to their work teams, 
but it is necessary that they exercise.great 
caution in feeding it to their horses. It 
requires good judgement to keep work 
horses in good vigorous condition and for 
that reason I would not recommend this 
prac tice. 

It is a good plan to cut and cure the 
first cutting for hay, and then depend 
upon the later cuttings to supplement the 
pastures. A few acres of this valuable 


especially to tide the animals over periods 
of drouth.—James Lester. 


crop should be established on every farm, | 


Breaking Stalks. 4 

The ideal time to break a field of 
stalks where wheat has been sown is 
some cold, frosty morning in late winter, 
February or March, when the ground is 


free of snow and when all the moisture in |. 


the stalks is frozen. At such times the 
stalks are brittle and they will snap off as 
soon as touched by the pole, while at 
other times the pole will simply mash 
them down and many of them will after- 
wards rise and be in the way of the binder 
at harvest time. The pole should also be 
run over the stubble where fodder was 
cut. Whether corn is cut by a machine or 
by hand, the stubbles usually remain 
standing so high that the grain binder must 
clip them off unless the platform is ele- 
vated to an extreme height. 

Use a heavy pole from twenty to thirty 
feet long for breaking stalks. A horse may 
be hitched to each end of the pole, or a 
long chain can be used, looping an end of 
the chain about five feet from each end of 
the pole. The team is then hitched to the 
middle of the chain and driven from back 
of the pole by lengthening the reins. 
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And that isn’t all! 
It tells you HOW to grow flowers from seeds with the greatest success. 


to have 
alone wi 


ignore. And 
two of your 





Department 32. 





i“Seeds That 
Succeed” 


That’s the kind I sell, and have been sell- 
ing for the pasts TWENTY YEARS. 
that explains, better than anything else, WHY 
I enjoy a steady and constant growth of my list 
customers — thousands 
flower and plant lovers—East, West, North and 


Are YOU'one of them? 


to 
acquainted: 
For TEN Conte in CASH or STAMPS and the 


address of TWO o 
like yourself—I wi 


which blooms in four months from the time of sowing. I 
we x.™ send you my bargain collection of Somen 


gy chameleon mixed 
sters, finest mixed. 
With the seeds I'll mail you my book “Floral Culture.” 


beds that will be your constant delight one the envy of your neighbors. 
1 be worth many times ten cents to you. 
CATALOGUE, an Art work, full of attractive seed bargains w 
ALL OF THIS for TEN CENTS, cash of stamps, and the address of 


Miss C. H. Lippincott, sescewoman 


And 


of 


enthusiastic 


If not, BECOME 
take advantage of the liberal offer I 
all those interested—just to get 


fyour friends—flower and plant lovers 
send you 30 seeds of the beautiful 


Marguerite Carnation 


Giant Orchids, Sowing, Ee 


It will help you 
It 
you my 20th ANNUAL 

ich you cannot afford to 


I will send 


HUDSON, Wis. 
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tions now for Spring. 








Grooves should be cut in the pole at each 
end in which to loop the chain so that it 
will not work towards the middle. 

One driver is eliminated by the center | 
hitch and this way of hitching is best for | 
stumpy ground. When one end of the 
pole strikes a stump the other end will 
awing ahead, thus giving the pole an angle 
that will slike it around the stump.— 
W. F. Purdue. 

—Fo ge 


Seeing Opportunities 


winter. . 
CARROT, Perfect Half-Long, best tate sort. 
CELERY, Self-bianching, best, crispest 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family 


LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads. 


9 Choice Flowers <: 


best sorts mixed. 
Th 





Near me there was a poor little farm 
where farmers couldn’t raise anything 
much. One day a real farmer came along, 
sized it up and bought it cheap for cash. 
Right above him on another farm was a 
big spring, and he bought the right to use 
all the waste water from it. Then he goes 
to work on a plan of scientific irrigation. 
Presto! he began to raise garden truck and | 
crops that rival the river bottoms and as- 
tonish the natives. Dry weather doesn’t 
bother him. He is making money, and all 
because he saw the natural advantages of 
the place, while no other farmer noticed 
what might be done!—C. E. D. 











Can you count? If so, you can make 


1469 Woodland 





Spraying Recipes FREE 


Every Farmer, Stock Grower, Fruit Grower, Poultry Man, 
Tobacco Cultivator or Florist should write at once for our free 
illustrated 
formula of tested and tried spraying solutions for all kinds of 
trees, hen coops, out houses, shrubs, 
for the eradication of fungus growths and vermin; containing 
many valuable hints for increasing and intensifying the profits 

farming, stock or poultry raising and fruit culture, 

This book also illustrates and describes the Anti-K 
Automatic Spraying epee te of the most wond 
a devices ever invented, the hei 

eee a ae spraying mixtures or whisewenh. 
a, experts who have made a study of this important branch of specialized farming. Small, 
compact, powerful, effective and at a price within the reach of all. 

Write for booklet today (no obligation to purchase) and give the name of your dealer. Make 
prepara’ This book will save you money and the facts and information 
it contains will open your eyes to the immense 
OIS METALS COMPANY, 2430 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Tl 


fAlundreds of 2 
25 Packets Best E & D ‘+ =| rer neh for ide." Worth 
oe Value $2.50, er tasstiah.* Mager, stypetneg. 
nnttiailed for for my entire garden,’’ ete. 
25 good ~Pnng ° = TRIAL. SA SAMPL f SUPERIOR SEEDS 
nates Guaranteed to grow aes Seanad if nov ential nett Th os yoturned on first She order from catalog. 
nee Crosby's Es s Egyptian, best,sweetestearly sort, MUSK MELON" Kock’ ee oe oe —- 
CABBAG . tain Express, ear! sure pos: ar est, swee' 
header. —_ . ” ON ION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Then 1000 bus. per 
CABBAGE, Danish Ball-Head, best, solidest acre. 


Aster, 200 grand double sorts mixed. 
ant Ceemos, very fine. Kochkia, grand foliage. ™ 
R ' Giants 2 mixed colors. Peppy, all showiest sorts, Mixed 


in one ows — offer of 25 pac notetacuaky costs #2.50) as trial samalenaer only 10c. Catalog Free. 
(ae 33 caperience. Tell sour heeds. DEPOSIT SEED CO., ,£0., Deposit, M. ¥. Y. 


20 packets Grand, New, Large Flowering Sweet Peas, rare colors, orchid 


Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
wasted every year—practically thrown away 

—because grubs, worms, insects and nn. are allowed to 
infest bushes, trees, shrubs, and 
deliberate wa te—a crying shame. 
care and the knowledge of the proper ——s of applying 
spraying mixtures should net you a good income. Some of 
the State Legislatures are taking up this important question 
seriously and in some cases A. 4 


Money Saving BOOK FREE 


goer houses. It’s a 
he exercise of ordinary 


spraying comp’ 


book—just off the press, containing the 
plants and berry bushes; 


t of perfection for a for applying 
and 


ities of easing your crops. 











PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey smooth, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, zartye long, tender. 
OMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth. 
TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 
Alyesum, Little Gem, white, sweet border. 
te, sweet. Pinks, 50, 
1 Seeds, 600 sorts mixed 















demand for trainedmen. Earn from 
$7 .00 to a feees per month. Learn 
1 about automobiles in six weeks by 


THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM”’ 
& practical experience. In our machine 


ce how to repair, drive, demon- 
strate and sell automobiles, nd for free catalog 
ex tne of the lap a earer System" and showi 
ag of uipped auto schoo: 
in the rite cee ow. 

cwERUEY AUTO ey 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 














$10. Page 38 tells how to do it. 





tee when writing to advertisers, 










rage and on the road you learn by | 
actual = j 





VIOLIN FREE 


clear-toned, good-si 
Violino of ie t Meniy pe maasiiehed handsome wood, 





finger board and tail _— 
one silver string, ethos gut strings, long bow 
white horse hair. Send name and will send 


to distribute on on our 
a r. Send the $2 gonewes gad | f 
sour trouble will send this Violin 
Ouriit Free, M. 0, SEITZ, 7 4¢ CHIOAGO 








aquarterly magazine, published 
and edited by us. Tells how to 


GOOD POULTRY 
SSS mate, breed and care for poultry. 
Most complete record system, 


provides for three months’ work with poultry in each 
issue. Make big money in poultry by doing it the right 
way, Deals with special crops tensive farming. 


10 cents 
SidheWooD FARMS COMPANY, 
Sevgatuck, Michigan. 
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Shows the effect of lime upon the growth of clover in sour soil. 


dwarfed and weak in general develop- 
ment. 


abundant, grows profusely under such 
conditions. : 

There wide difference of opinion 
among farmers and stockmen as to the 
food value of redtop and the relish with 
which it is eaten both when green and 
cured. Through chemical analyses made 
from plants grown in various parts of the 
country it is found that the most import- 
ant nutritive value compares well with 
that of timothy—a plant highly praised. 
For example, the average total nitrogen 
(bone anc muscle forming constituents), 
fat, and ~~rde fiber (mainly indigestible) 
in redtop and timothy respectively, are ap- 
proximately 1.76 and 1.75; 2.35 and 2.70; 
and 16.0 and 22.0 per cent. 

I well remember the reply given me by 
a sturdy dairyman in Eastern Nebraska 
when | interrogated him as to what he 
hoped to do with that “useless redtop 
meadow.” 

“Ah,” said he, with a determined nod 
of th: head as he shot tobacco juice across 
the room at a cuspidor, “that’s where you 
have pa oe: guess coming. Redtop is 
our favorite grass in wet, swampy mead- 
ows, where its dense intertwini g roots 
make a firm matting which relieves the 
anxiety of the possibility of cattle killing 
it out by tr umpling. We dairym en here 
in this country fairly dote on it as it’s the 
only thing we can grow successfully in 
these soggy places. Both cattle and horses 
eat it green, and in the hay form witha 
good deal of relish. Without it my cows 
would never be able to produce the 
amount of butter fat that they do.” 

I then asked him if he would not prefer 
clover or other plants of the pea family, 
which are known to be richer in nitrates 
and in food value generally. He at once 
admitt d that he would, but stated that 

they can not be grown where redtop can 
be relied upon to make a big crop every 
year. He stated that he had tried both 
clovers and alfalfa on these luxuriant red- 
top meadows but the plants would grow 
a short time, turn yellow, and soon 


Is 


‘ nly 
ale. 

In my opinion the dairyman’s con- 
clusions were correct. Without liming | 
these lands, plants of the pea family, | 
which develop bacterial nodules and de-| 
yend upon assumilation of nitrogen through 
like clovers, are unable to be- 
These conclusions 


pacteria, 


come established. are 


based upon elaborate field and green- 
house experiments. The accompanying 
photovraph shows how poorly white 


clover grows in strongly acid soils as com- 
pared with the same soils when limed to | 
neutrality. These plants, in acid 
soil , zrow under protest, as it were, the 
roots curling about in a most interesting 
fashion as though in search of a more de- 
sirable soil. It is also found that no bac- | 
terial tube rcles are de veloped on the roots 


and the plants are much 


' 
he 
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Grasses for Normal Soils. 
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The species best adapted to pasture 
and hay purposes where the soil is sweet, | 
are found to be, in the order named: | 
Timothy, smooth or Hungarian brome | 
grass, Italian rye grass, perennial rye | 
grass, Kentucky bluegrass, red top,alsike 
and white clovers and orchard grass. 

These plants, except white ond bag 
which is short in stature, make 
yields and are greatly > raked by by all 
classes of stock. Of course the coarser 
grasses must be grazed or made into hay 
before they reach maturity or the palat- 
ability and, indeed, the food value is 
greatly impaired. 


Time of Seeding. 


eneral, seeding in the autumn is 

r commended. In the corn and 

wheat belt, where these crops are ordi- 
narily alternated, the grass may be 
scattered with that of the wheat. This is 
preferable to sowing in the spring for two 
reasons: First, the resulting seedlings gei 
a much stronger start during the follow- 
ing season oan are better able to compete 
against adverse conditions; and second, a 
better stand is secured than in the case of 
spring seeding, as the seed is usually thor- 
oughly covered by har owing and by the 
heaving of the soil due to the alternate 


St. 





freezing and thawing. 

Both in farm practice and on range 
lands the seeds should be covered after 
sowing. The smaller and finer seeds, as 
in the case of clovers, timothy, Kentucky 
bluegrass, etc., may work into the ground 
sufficiently but the larger see _s, like brome | 
grass and Italian rye grass, do not readily | 


imbted themselves in the soil. 

If the seeding is done in the spring it is 
best to wait until the soil dries out suffi- | 
ciently to res 
harrow. On the open ré unge an admirable | 
time to scatter the seed is in the autumn | 
just before the permanent snows come on. | 
A brush harrow or other crude implement | 
may then be used to work the seed into the 


ground, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
nequaled as an agricultural paper, 

ontains practical articles on 

rops, dairving, poultry and livestock, 
nlisting the cooperation of 

uccessful farmers generally. 

uggestions as to the care of 

F ruits , lowers and trees, have proven 

U seful to Successful Farming'’s 

L. arge family of readers. 
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SORNOS 


F or the farm women folks, there is 
A pattern department, 


I nteresting articles on dressmaking, 
N eedle work, and stenciling; thus 





G BM ing them a good wholesome magazine. 
Comment: above epitome of our paper was 
sent in by a reader.—Editor. 


“Best Oats for 
far Bred at the Station Farm.” R. A. Moore, 
“Best O Ontefor Yield that We Have Ever 
Bi. i912. 110.61 —s 
highest of all oats tested and 
than the average of 

















Our New, Wonderful Book Entitled 


“Clover and How to Grow It’’ 
of farmers have not been able to geta clover ‘‘catch'’ 


Thousands 

in the last few years, They have wondered why. Our book 
tells you. It is fullot ®cush money S information. Tells you 
how to patin the necessary bacteria that your soil lacks on ac- 
count of ——- mgand how the soil is a. 

This process prov ~ ecessary co Ss draw the 
pe a that tock. from the air. or this book. Why 
not starts se on yourfarm? Clover wun- 
derfully enriches the soil, We can help you to get a fine stand 
of Clover—tell you how to meet your particalar soil conditions 

No cost or obligation on your part. We spend fortunes to tell 
**Nitracin’’ inoculation Our book “Clover and 


tains is — =" of dollars to farmers. Get 
Scash mone make your oat and corn land veld 
doable Send for for this new, original free book sew. 
Bend 10 « centae stamps (o cover pestage and 

oaLLoway' ry a Tt tg com Pany, 


SEED CORN! 


Our “™ Cn yh ee | tye ge corn 

tn Te ergy ‘ops tho 

rket. Grows abyneres = and stands e sitber weler or dry 
woathor better than 


$100 iN GOLD GIVEN AWAY 


Bend ae a 













now avaiinl “Gare beet 
= et an jums we give annua 
ame and ack for the sample of our REE! 
“MORTGAGE LIFTER” corn _ 
133 
7 
Vale's Selected Strains cost more 
— corn, but often yield ov over bs) 


ag T have all the leading 
kinds. y other farm seeds of highest 
standard. Ask for Sn. Learn 
all about my “money 


C.C. Vale, R. 18 New Carlisle,O. 


Vields 140 Bu. to the nave A) A i S 
Two Splendid New Varieties 

Wonder of the age. Big Money Growing New Oats 
from our Imported Canada Grown Seed. Extra 
Fine. Send for Free Samples and 76-page Catalog 


iving tull particulars. Write now and save money. 
ka. BERRY SEED SEED CO, Box 719, CLARINDA, IOWA 


ALFALFA SEED, $6. Timothy & Clover 


mixed, $4.50. Will ship c.o.d. Farms for sale & rent 
on crop payments ulhall, Sioux City, lowa 


Please mention Successful Farming 
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OilPull running Rumely Automatic Baler 


For All Work 


Here’s the night tractor for 
all kinds of work—the 


elect 


TULL 


TRACTOR 


15-30 h.p. 


It is so easy to hancle you can 
take it anywhere—you can — 
on it either on hulls or on level 





ground. It always has enough 


power. 
It's fit for almost any kind of 
wer work—plowing, harvesting, 
aling, sawing, hauling, building 
roads, ec. 

On a 160-acre farm an OilPull 
will show a profit—on a 240-acre 
farm you can keep it busy all the 
time. The OilPull is a handy, 
durable tractor —it burns cheap fuel 
and really costs less to rua because 
it lasts longer. 

The OilPull steers itself in plow- 
ing—it is furnished with the Dread- 
nought Steering Guide. 

There’s a Data-Book — No. 
353 — about the 
OilPull. Write 
for it. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO, 
(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
LaPorte, Ind. 463 























the same num- 
ber of days from 
seed but started at 
different intervals of 
the MOON’S INFLUENCE. 
I want to send every farmer or gardener a FREE COPY 
of the interesting booklet SCIENCE AND AGRICUIL- 
TURE, Don't miss reading this instructive booklet 
on the MOON'S INFLUENCE over plantgrowth. 
Send your name now and you will be sure 
of a copy of a limited edition. 

FRANK H. GREGORY, Gregory Farm 
49 Fairacres, Bay City, Mich. 



















Are Always Cheapest 


Our Golden Self Blanching Celery 
is ¢ro by “‘Fish'’--the largest 
handler of celery in the world 

Trial packet 10c. 1-4 ounce Bic 
1-2 ounce 7ic. 1 ounce $1.25 


Arthur T. Boddington 
Quatity Seedsman 
337 West léth 3t. New York City 















Healthy, northern grown Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 
plants—all covered by the following liberal 
guarantee —All plants guaranteed to be first- 
class and true to name, packed to reach you in 
good growing condition (by ex press) and to please you, 
or your money back. You take no chances, Send for 
catalog today, 0. A.D. Baldwin, R.R. 22, Bridgman, Mich, 














Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing to advertisers. 


| success.—P. W. Shephar 


| Preparation of Ground Before Seed- | 
ing. 

Of all the work that goes into the 
| growing of rr I believe that the proper 
preparation of the soil before the seed is 
| put into it, is of the most importance. 
'And I also believe that many of the 
causes of failure of crops are due in a cer- 
| tain measure to slighting this very work. 
| Of course, the ground must be made 
| fertile. Fertilizer of some kind must be 
| there for the growing crop to feed upon, 
| but if the soil is not made in proper condi- 
tion to favor the growth of the crop, all 
| the fertilizer cannot produce a good crop, 
|no matter how much may be applied. 
| Nor cultivation after the crop is planted 
cannot make up for the deficiency in pre- 
| paration. 
| Now to get the soil into a condition 
suitable for the successful growing of any 
| . . 
|crop requires work. Do not think that 
| you can slight it and get the best results. 
First plow the ground properly. Turn 
| over wr pd pave of it. One can go over a 
| — of sod and leave part of it unturned 
| but that will not do. The harrow cannot 
| plow very well and it will not tear up that 
| which the plow left. 
| Don’t plow it too wet. Be careful about 
| that. Then when you have it well plowed, 
go over it with the harrow immediately 
and harrow it until you think you have it 
in fairly good shape, but don’t stop, keep 
right on harrowing it and then harrow it 
some more. I believe in an extra amount 
of harrowing. The soil must be pul- 
verized and broken up until it is in the 
best possible condition. Make it fine. 
Break up and tear those sods into fine 
pieces, not only on top, but for several 
inches deep, and for some crops deeper. 
The soil must be fine. 

Now it matters not what crop you 
| grow, oats, corn, wheat, potatoes, etc., 
the ground to produce best crops must be 
made in suitable condition. An extra 
day’s work on a field may seem a loss but 
consider the result and the needs of the 
crop and then see if it must not seem 
necessary. Try part of a field with the 
best of preparation and the other part with 
ordinary preparation and note the dif- 
ference. Pay particular attention to the 














preparation of the soil, then the same 
attention to the other pers and win} 


| 





How to Buy an Auto. 

The “Book on Buying an Automobile” | 
published by Successful Farming has met | 
with a large demand. We shall be glad to 
furnish it to every subscriber who is in- 
terested in the subject now or who may be | 


later. It was not published with any | 
thought of profit, — that if it helps 
our subscribers it will indirectly help 





Successful Farming. 

The book outlines the principal points | 
and parts to investigate in automobiles. 
It discusses equipment, up-to-date fea- | 
tures, and types of cars best suited to} 
various purposes and road conditions. 
We befieve it is of much value. 

This book is sent to all subscribers 
free, they to pay the postage which is | 
2 cents. All desing copies should send | 
before the supply is exhausted. Enclose 
a 2-cent stamp with name and address, to 
the Good Roads Editor, Successful Farm- 
ing. 


After testing carefully, I find the best 
varieties of seeds pay best, no matter what 
they cost. To buy cheap seeds is fool's 
policy. 


Ever know a real stingy, grasping far- 
mer to get along real well? If he does, 
there’s no real joy in it. ‘The liberal soul | 
shall be made fat.” But there’s a differ- | 
ence between being liberal and a spend-| 


thrift.—C. E. D. 


forward—and 


Put best foot 
That 


quickly follow with the second best. 
| leads to success. 





This spring, if you have the “old reliable” 


art-Parr Oil Tractor 


to back you up, you can doall your plow- 
ing, discing and seeding in quick succession 
without delay. Do it all in half the time 
it takes you with horses. Easily save 50c 
to $1.00 an acre. 


As soon as spring opens up, you start 
your steel muscled Hart-Parr and work it 
at full speed. Finish several weeks ahead 
of your neighbor, who must first round his 
horses into shape to stand the heavy strain. 


There is almost no limit to the time 
saving and money making ability of a 
Hart-Parr Tractor, You can harvest 
and thresh with it. Grind feed, shell 
corn, husk, fill silos, haul crops to market, 
make good roads; in fact, do countless 
farm jobs that require big, dependable 
power. 

One man easily operates and cares for 
the tractor, It uses cheapest kerosene 
at all loads, Costs little for up-keep. 
Has record for fewest repairs, Many 
other impostant features are fully explained 
in our new 1913 catalog. 


Write for a copy and also get our liter- 
ature on powcr farming costs. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 










Gilbertson Makes 
$18,.000Profit : 
On4O0Acres of Onions 


Clear profit. Real money. Gilbertson’s 
Grandpa's Pride Globe onions last sea- 


b t kien 0 profit of Sie ai veet 
You ie make big profits. Investi- 
te now. 
“Gilbertsoa's Wonderful Grandpa's Pride 
mane, beter color, larger size 
Better shane, er c \ 

than er vari. 
sy i hest prices. ope PEE 
and scientific wos — ¥ 








{ Bu. Per 
4 Acre 


SEED CORN 


Batt’s Four-Ear Prolific. World's Record 


broken. Circular Free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 504, Cleveland, Tenn. 





SPECIAL-EVERGREEN-SALE 
Trees best for windbreak 12 in., $2 to $4 
per 100;3 times trans, 18 in. to 3 {t., $6 to 
$30 per 100. Write quick and for all kinds 
nursery stock. Ferndale Fruit Farm, Harlan, la. 


Write today for special offer 


ROSES FRE on splendid new Lincoln Ramb- 


ere—free to you. Ask fur new free book of 
Shrubs, Bulbs. Small Fruits, ete. Don't delay, 


GRISWOLD SEED CO. iincsin‘nieo°” 


Tell them that you saw their 
ad in Successful Farming. 
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Put Your Grain in the Sack 
—and Notin the Stack— 


OU know that many times there is 
‘ grainenough wasted in yourstraw 

stack to pay your thresh bill. 
Why? Because you have not insisted 
upon the best machine todo your 
threshing. The 


Red River Special 


saves it and puts the money into your pocket. 
Why? Because it employs the only true and 
certain method of beating the grain out of 
the straw. All other machines expect the 
grain to drop out. 

The Red River Special beats it out just as 
you do by hand with a pitchfork. 

The Big Cylinder, the“ Man Behind the Gun”’ 
and the uplifting shakers beat all the grain 
eut before the straw leaves the machine. 
Thousands of farmers are sa their 
thresh billg by using the Red River Special. 
You can, too, if you insist upon a Red River 
Special doing your work. 

Calvin Brown and seven other farmers of 
Siapeneville, Mo., say, “It really does save 
the farmers’ thresh bill by not wasting his 
grain.” 

R. PF. Lamm, farmer of Percival, lowa, says 
“The Red River Special saved all the grain.”’ 
You can save yours. Hire a Red River 
Special. Write for proof. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
Sunsere of Threshers, Engines 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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ALFALFA 


grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
outa eare for it. Full information for corn 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profita- 
bie hay orep will be sent free on application. 
Also s een e h grade seed. 
IOWA SEED 


TIMOTHY$222 


RAVE MONEY--Bay Direet From Grower, 
New recleaned lowa Grown Timothy, free from weed 
seed. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Write 





of our extra choice h 
CO. Dept.p4 Des 








today for large 76-page catalog and Free ay ow ! will not count. 











prices on Clover and all 
Our handsome Seed Catalogue. Send 
FREE your address on a postal today, or for 
neighbors, actual 
geed buyers, catalog and packet Early 
grown, if sent before March 15. Address Pe S$ 
COLB'S SEED STORE, Pella, lows. 
your own Fertilizer at ama!! cost with 
Ito .P. ‘or catalogue. 
WILSON BROS, Sole Mirg., Easton, Pa. 


vance, A. A. BERRY Step CO., Box 319 Clarinda, towa. 
a 2c stamp and the names of two 
June TOMATO Seeds earliest varicty 
° 
. ’ 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 
@OH.P. Sendf 





Alfalfa Jottings. 

A great many dairymen grow nothing 
but corn and alfalfa on their farms. Corn 
is converted into silage while alfalfa takes 
the place of bran. Little grain need be 
bought, for little is fed. By this combina- 
tion one cow is supported by but little 
more than one acre of land, according to 
careful experiments. 

Growers are finding out that they 
get along with less and less seed. 
thirty pounds per acre was thought none 
too much; now many men drill in ten 
pounds and obtain acceptable stands. 

Splendid legume that clover is, alfalfa is 
fast supplanting it in many sections in the 
very heart of the clover belt. People are 
beginning to realize that it is not so to 
grow it, after all; and a field once estab- 
lished is much more valuable than a similar 
acreage of clover. 

. Some ae ad 5 oe crop, and others 

oO not, an th parties report Great 
stands. It is probably a matter of local 
conditions, such as soil, time of sowing, 
ete. 

It is best to go rather slow about pas- 
turing cattle on alfalfa, but many feeders 
pasture hogs to advantage. The earns 

Ogs 


can 
ce 


should be ringed to prevent root 

know of one or two cases where the 

are turned on for only short lengths of 
time, one cutting of hay being made in 
addition to the pasturage. 

If you have not yet put in an pre 
set aside an acre of your very richest an 
best drained land, and give it a trial. 
Be sure to get a fine seed and harrow 
frequently to kill early weeds before 
ting in the seed, about the first of June. 
The results will persuade you to put in 
larger areas every year, unless you ha 

ned to try sour soil. — William i. 

‘reehoff, Wis. 


Regulating the Hoes of a Drill 

Our experience is that it is not a good 
plan to set the hoes of a drill zigzag when 
drilling small grain, such as oats, wheat, 
rye, etc., unless the ground is very trashy 
and it is absolutely necessary to have the 
drill so in order to pass the trash through 
the hoes. 


When the hoes are set zi € other 
hoe is from 6 to 12 Tobe arther 
ahead than the others. Now, when the 


back hoes come along they fill the furrows 
made by those ahead and even heap the 
ground up over them while the furrows 
made by the back hoes are left undis- 
turbed. Where this is done the grain 
comes up very uneven. That dropped by 
the back hoes, not being covered so deep 
comes up much sooner than that dropped 
by the front hoes. On examining it closel 
it will usually be found that that of 
back hoes has come up much thicker than 
the others. This isa sign that some of that 
of the front hoes has choked out by 
being covered too deeply. There will bea 
more even and uniform stand if the hoes 
are kept straight.—Gregor H. Glitzke. 


—SeR= 


$10.00 Free 

To the reader who finds the words 
“seed” or “seeds” in advertisements in 
this issue of Successful Farming the t 
number of times, we will give $10.00 in 
cash. If there should be a tie the money 
will be equally divided between those 
having correct counts. The words “seed 
or seeds” in Successful Farming’s own 
advertisements or in the reading matter 
The contest closes May 
20, 1913. Send in your count. You may 
get the $10.00. Mention the names of 
any advertisers to whom you have written 
or of whom you have bought goods, also 
tell about how much you or your family 
have paid for seed or trees of any kind 
that your family has bought within the 


last year. 
—#¥¢ x 


There is as much mental discipline in 
the study of alfalfa roots as in the study“of 





Greek roots—and a whole lot more profit. 








os arora 
Land of Fulfillment” and 1 want « chance to tell 





Think of finding one to’eleven $s bills 
in the furrow, on every acre you 
t’s been done many Ps 
eho” 


I 
lant the spaces you S 
pays for it- 


i self and yet puts 


real money into 
seed 





eneonly. U spacing. 
No injury to seed 
to show it 
and write us for free 
‘Dooklet, “700 per cent 
Potate Planting.’ We 
make full line Potato 
machines, tools. 
Sprayers, etc. 


BATEMAN MFG CO. 
Bor 2276 Grenloch, NH. J. 


your 


range from $10 an acre Nature favors you 
—t A +f Fan sum- 
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Clean and Grade Your Seed 

It is now time to be getting seed ready 
for spring planting. It is just as im- 
portant to prepare seed for the soil as to | 
prepare the soil for the seed. The value | 
of farm products in most states is 
decreased at least $1,000,000 annual- 
ly by the inferiority of the seed used. 
What is the use of fertile, weil tiiled soil 
if half the seed are weed seed? 

If the matter is carefully considered 
every farmer will see why he cannot be 
without a fanning mill. You can get one 
that will free any seed from weeds. If a 
farmer plants a hay crop that is half weeds 
his yield is going to be half weeds. The 
seeds pass through the stock, remain in the 
manure and are planted when it is spread. 
In this way the fields become thick with 
weeds and as they increase the quantity 
and quality of the grain decreases. Grade 
your seed. Plant only the largest and 
plumpest. Discard the smal] shriveled 
ones with the weed seed. Do not attempt 
to plant your own seed unless you are sure 
cross fertilization has not occured. There 
would be no apparent difference in the 
seed the first year but the next crop would 
likely be a failure.—C J. Griffin. 


—FOR= 


Protect Your Corn 

“A dollar saved is a dollar earned” is 
an old saying, the truth of which is appar- 
ently not appreciated by many farmers in 
the Middle West. This year they grew the | 
largest crop of corn on record. It matured 
fairly well and is of good quality, but many | 
farmers have piled the ear corn upon the 

ound and stored it in open cribs where it 

as no protection whatever from snow and 
rain. 

Corn thus exposed is certain to deteri- 
orate in quality and becomes damaged to 
such an extent that it will be unsound and 
consequently have to be marketed as ‘‘no- 
grade,’ when the same corn if stored in 
well-ventilated cribs would have cured out, 
reducing the moisture content, and thus 
preserving the quality in such a manner 
that it would be marketed as No. 3, or 
better grade. 

The discount on no-grade corn will pro- 
bably be as much as 10 cents a bushel, 
especially if the market becomes con- 
gested. Also there is a probability that 
such damaged corn will sometime in the 
future be considered under the Pure Food 
and Drug Act as unfit for animal food, and 
its sale prohibited as is now done in one or 
two states where the corn is subjected to 
an acidity test, and if not within the re- 
quirements is confiscated under the law of 
the state. 

Not until very recently have farmers 
been responsible under the pure f law 
for selling stale eggs, but the law is being | 
enforced, and there is no doubt that the 
same will be applied to animal foods. 

The north and west sides of wire cribs 
should be protected. The snow blows into 
them, it softens up at the middle of the 
day and freezes at night. 

Hay or canvas makes a good covering 
for the top and corn fodder set up against 
the north and west sides of the wire cribs 
will protect against driving snow. 

Even at this late date it is worth while 
to provide as much protection as possible 
for the loss is especially great on corn 
which is exposed during the rains and 
snows and the alternate freezing and 
thawing of late winter and early spring. 

Now is the time to thoroughly observe 
the damaged condition of exposed corn, 
and resolve to provide means for protect- 
ing your next crop. 


—FC R= 


Last spring I planted a handful of corn 
in a little, out-of-the-way patch six feet by 
two; and it made a big armful of good corn 
and fodder. Better than weeds, eh? And 








it made the horse a meal, too.—C. E. D. 
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You may as well have the free incubat- 
or which Successful Farming is offering. 
Read about it on page 85. 





Let lid 


2 This Great Implement 
Send You 


FREE 


iss ite Meal onien : 
A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 
you, freight paid. 


J 
The Famous Detroit 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 
The best you can buy at hy 4 price, 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. A 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


Manure Spreaders 
and Cultivators as | 


at proportionate low 


nerica! 
é 


now Lower even than whole- 

Direct from fac- 

tortes to you, 

Don't delay 
etting 

Pig special 


4 
vs 
. 


3S, FREE 


WAS Oats, Alfalfa ax Pot 


v7 i 
By HLL VF a 
YE, Buy your seeds direct from us; cut out agent’s profits. We 
% ns: deal direct with our thousands of farmer customers. 
" f VIN, Salzer’s Rejuvenated White Bonanza 
JV } Prize winning, heaviest yieldingoats known. Sworn-to yields of 
60 to 259 bush. per acre. Your land can return the same to you. 
Salzer’s Hardy Alfalta 
is the biggest, quickest, most dependable money maker. 
Our alfalfa on Gov. Hoard’s farm produced over $80 of 
hay per acre. Potatoes 
Salzer’s Earliest yielded 464 bushels to the acre 
for the editor of Rural New Yorker. 
Send for Catalogue and Big, Free Premium List 
containing valuable premiums for home, kitchen and farm. 
Fer 10¢ we will gladly mail one package each 
day > p— Wheat, 20th Century Alfalfa, 
] Oats and many other farm seed packages, 
together with our at seed book. Now is the 
time to send your dime. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
111 S. Eighth St., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Have You Any Bush or Bog Land? 


é\ if 
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fecldiss? If you have any bush or bog fields, or parts of 
fe fields, lying out as waste land, or if you have any tough 
sharp sod that you want to thoroughly chop up,or 


if you have any other 
disking that here- P y > 
tofore you consider- 47 za may 
ed impossible, put the @* =" 
Busu AND Boa Prow on the job, You will beas- 
tonished at what this big, strong, heavy plow or 
disk willdotoit. Let us teil you more about this 
tool. Write today for catalogand B. & B, circular. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 904 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 


Makers of the originalCLA RK double action harrows 




















SALESMEN 


WANTED iryou write today. TRAVELING. EXPENSES 


Lou 


county manager 
Let us fully expiai 


Ratekin’s Big Banner 100 Bushel White Oats—The biggest, prettiest, plumpest oat ts 
existence. Side by side with common sorts they yield 100 bushels per acre where other 
sorts make but 25 to 35 bushels. Strong, stiff straw; sprangled heads; ripens early; never 
rusts, blights or lodges, There is none like them, and when our stock is exhausted there 
is no more to be had. Samples Mailed Free. Also our Big Illustrated Catalog of farm, 
field, grass and garden seeds. A postal card will bring them to your door. Address, 

Dept. 4 __ _ RATEKIN’S OUSE, Sh 


A Bright New Book of 180 Pages for 1913 
Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buil 

























The advertisers tn Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence, 
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Sprayed or Unsprayed— Which? 


[By J. W. 





pr syed 


Sprayed and ung 


To spray or not to spray is the ques- 
tion. This ts not put to the practical fruit- 
growers. Those who are up-to-date have 
already accepted the proposition and are 
spraying for all it is worth, but I appeal to 
the small farmers who have a few trees 
that could be made very profitable, if 
properly sprayed. 

We must spray if we are to have fruit 
and vegetables. The natural forests and 
fields of wild flowering trees and shrubs 
have gone. There is nothing upon which 
the numerous enemies, fungi, imsects 
and bacteria may feed but the growing 
crops of man. Now it is up to him, to 
Spray or not to spray. 

Scientific men are overcoming the ene- 
mies of the farmers and fruitgrowers, one by 
one. The dreaded San Jose scale, and 
other scale insects as well, many of the 


fung). also the leaf-eating and _ sap- 
sucking insects have fallen before the 
spray. The farmer or fruit grower who 


does not spray is a nuisance. He is feed- 
ing insects and <liseases which destroy not 
only his own orchard and crops, but is 
making it harder for his neighbors, as the 
insects and fungi that breed upon his 
place, are scattered to the other places, 
and cause much loss. 

There is no limit to the uses a good 
spraying outfit may be put. After the 
orchard, the small fruit garden, the veget- 
able garden and melon patches, are 
sprayed, then comes the poultry houses, 
pig pens, cow houses, and the horse 
stables. These all are greatly benefited by 
spraying. The disinfectants such ‘as 
carbolic acid, lime and sulphur solution, 
etc., when driven with much force, enter 
the small openings that otherwise would 
not be seached with an ordinary applica- 
tien as generally applied with a brush. 

The farmers of the future will talk of 
their spraying outfits, as those of today 
do of their grain drills, fertilizer distribu- 
tors, and self binders. 

The photos are of Mammoth Black 
Twig apples, which grew in an orchard 
where scale, blight and numerous other 
vests had flourished for many years. 

‘his little orchard was taken in hand by 
the writer. Pruning and spraying was the 
first thing done. The branches where too 
thick were thinned, and many of the tall 
ones cut back, and then the spray applied. 
I used a commercial scale destroyer, and 
lime and sulphur, a home-made solution. 
I like the home-made mixture as we havea 
very convenient outfit for making it, large 
iron kettles that hold 100 gallons each. 
These originally were used at the old salt 
works. To the lime and sulphur mixture, 
I add arsenate of lead. With this I get 
the leaf and fruit-eating insects. The lime 
and sulphur fixes the scale and all fun- 
gi. I use a barrel spray pump and a 
man-power potato and orchard sprayer. 


R h 
> 


th of them do good work on a small 





° upples cut 
codling moth and 3 


open Note the effect of 
scale 








GRIFFIN 


Bordeaux mixture is the best spray fot 
destroying f 1s diseases, such as scab, 
dry rot, etc. Where only a small quan- 
tity is needed it is cheaper to buy it ready 
mixed than to bother with home mixing. 
Larger amounts can profitably be mixed 
at home. In our next issue we will give 
directions for making Bordeaux mixture 
and other sprays and also advice as to the 
time to apply them. 


—£f ge 
Renovate the Old Orchards. 

Now is the time to renovate the old 
apple orchards. Do not wait until spring 
to trim and prune the trees, for then the 
sap will be running and more harm will be 
done than now. From November until 
March is a good time to remove the un- 
necessary limbs. But late in March or| 
early April be sure to go over the orchard 
carefully and paint over all the places 
where limbs have been removed. This 

revents bleeding and assists the tree in 
ot over these wounds by growing 
new bark. 

A tree should be so trimmed that it 
will allow the sun to penetrate through 
all its branches. It should be pruned 
so that the head of the tree will assume 
the shape similar to that of a mushroom. 
The trees should not be allowed to grow 
up tall, for such a tree is a difficult one 
from which to pick fruit. They should be 
headed down, so to speak, in order that the 
matter of picking may be facilitated. 

The dead limbs should be first removed, 
then the small sprouts or suckers, then 
whatever limbs seem to be uous to 
the best growth of tne tree. Oftentimes 
two limbs are found growing very close 
to one another, the most unlikely one 
should be removed. One’s best judg- 
ment and common sense must be de- 
pended on in removing the right branches. 

In the first place there should be in 
one’s mind a true conception of the pro- 
per shape for an apple tree. With this 
mental picture constantly in view one is 
then safe to commence his pruning opera- 
tions. 

After the trimming has been com- 
pleted, the old bark should be scraped off 
with a hoe made especially for the pur- 
ose. The blade ist in shape and 
is fastened to the handle at its center. 
The three blades should be sharp and the 
three pointed corners allow one a chance 
to scrape the bark between the crotches 








wet SPRAYERS 
25% 
a 
AB 

No - money - in - 

advance, no bank 

deposit. 

Kill the scale—save your trees—increase 
—_ crop 50% by using a HURST SPRAYER. 
prayers for every purpose—man, horse 
and gasoline power. li develop high 
ressure and have thorough agitation. 
orse power works automatically 
in field and orchard. No hand 

umping required. All Hurst 
prayers have brass ball valves, 
plungers, strainer, and packing 


d. No leather or rubber to 
cause trouble. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freight. 
Write us today and we will send you cata- 
log and spraying guide, showing all kinds 
of sprayers, also special free sprayer offer, 
Write today. Be first and save money. 


H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY 















booklet, “ Spraying Vines, 
hay oye Bushes. *Wealso 
make /¢ potato machines, 
garden tools, etc, 


Bateman Mfg Co. 
Bez 1174 ae 


















ound -Bearing 
Fruit in fall of first year and In ig and fall of second 
— Big money-maker! 500 aes Bee we 
Aug. 23 to Nov. 11 nearly 400 quarts w sold for 
5c per qt. The past season (1912) we had 
wherries ev: day June§ 
15to Nov. 15! We 
Stra 









of the limbs. 

The limbs that have been removed 
should be trimmed and cut into fire- 
wood. The brush should be gathered up, 
carried to a convenient place and as soon 
as it becomes dry should be burned. The 
ashes should be gathered up and spread 
around the trees. Thus there is nothing 
lost in the economy of nature. 

Such pruning not only adds to the at- 
tractiveness of an orchard but also adds 
to its productiveness. If this is doubted 
compare a properly pruned tree with an 
untrimmed one and one will be rised 
with the result. Nothing pays ter 
than pruning. It is as necessary as fer- 
tilizing and of equal importance.—A. G. 


Symonds. 

Because others are dishonest is no ex- 
cuse for you to be tricky. 

Money spent in travel is money well 
invested. Narrow-mindedness comes from 
narrow confines of life. 

Don’t laugh at the man who dares try 
new ways of doing things. Age does not 
necessarily make methods worthy. 

He who “knows it all’ knows little. 
He doesn’t even know that he knows 
nothing to boast of. 

You are interested in the article on 
uniform school books. Read it on page 76. 











it and ornamental! trees and plants 


DIRECT from the Most Com 
Stock tn Ameri 
MISSION byd PAY. a true 
species me n. 
dealing. Writetereataleouc O-DA 


MT. HOPE HURSERIES,Box 30 8, Rocuesten, N.Y. 






table ages 
aa@ Growers’ Supplies of a! kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list. 
Largest Factory of ite Kind in the Country. 
GEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Bax129, Hew Acecnt, ino. 










The time to buy trees is when you see 
them offered by responsible parties et 
e have 5 furnish trees te the 
planter }, an can se 
quality -4 cepricses that vil antenna 
le guaranteed or money 


today our FREE wholesa'e 
Mustrated of guarantced true to 
pame trees: y will find it a val 
help in your work 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO, 51 Main &., 
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Plant Trees and Shrubs 

“He who plants a tree for future gener- 
@tions is a true philosopher; he who pre- 
gerves one is thrice blessed by the present 
as well as the future generations. 

I remember a home I knew in my child- 
hood where the mistress planted half a 
dozen common black walnuts—just the 
nuts in the hulls—in her large back yard. 
She said she might not live to see them 
bear, but perhaps they would yield nuts 
for her children and grandchildren, or 
some other mother’s children and grand- 
children. She did live, however, to see 
them bear for several years, and, though 
she has long since crossed the’ shining 
river, the trees are still bearing. Her 
children and grand children, as well as 
others, are reaping the benefit of the work 
she did so many years ago. 

Fruit trees are a necessity on every well 
regulated farm, since ripe fruit is delicious 
and healthful, and stored for winter, forms 
an important factor in re ducing the cost of 
living. An apple tree in blossom is wonder- 
ful, and a picture when in fruit. The or- 
chard that bears a nice v: ariety of fruit, 
forms one of the most valuable adjuncts 
to the home. 

Shade Trees for Home. 

Around the home, plant shade trees. 
Nurserymen offer ~ ot of various kinds 
—all, or nearly all desirable, and but few 
of us who cannot aflord to buy the purely 
ornamentals. 

Many shade trees can be started from 
seed, but young thrifty trees from the 
nurseryman will be advantageous to most 
farmers. They should be ordered early. 
Let the yard and the lawn be plentifully 
supplied with shade for comfort, and or- 
namental with gay clumps here and there 
that will be plea using to the eye, and that 
will instill a love of the be: autiful in the 
youngste rs growing zup: around us. 

The best season for transplanting shrubs 
and trees is early spring. The work should 
be done very carefully, taking care in dig- 

ing them up not to break too mz any roots. 
i, digging the place for their reception, 
sure to have it deep enough an wide 
enough to spread the roots well out, and 
cover with enough dirt to keep the plants 
firm in the ground, because if they are 
loosely set out, strong winds may blow 
them about and loosen the roots, so they 
can not get a ae hold and they are 
apt to die.—C. H. Rust. 


—Lo RS 

A Good Way to Get Grape Vines. 

Grape vines are not very costly, and 
there is quite a variety of most excellent 
sorts, and no owner of a home should be 
without plenty of fruit of this character. 
It does not take long for a vine to come 
into bearing. 

One of the secrets in growing a success- 
ful crop of grapes is in judicious trim- 
ming of the vines. 

Grapes always grow on new wood, The 
wood that grows one season should be cut 
back any time in late fall or before spring 

owth starts to within from three to five 
joins of the parent vine. It sometimes 

ooks like murder to sacrifice such fine 
long shoots on the thrifty vines, but it will 
cause the vine to put out thrifty new 
growths at the remaining joints, and 
these are what bear the fruit. 

When you know you have a good grape 
vine, and you wish more as good or bet- 
ter, the way to secure them is to save the 
best and most vigorous looking cuttings 
from those vines and start them for your- | 
self. 

It is easily done. Plant the cuttings. 
If they are longe r, cut off the tips leaving 
three or four joint s. Plant the cutting in 
nice rich loam, placing the two lower cut- 
ting buds under the soil, and leaving one 
or two joints or buds above the surface. 
They should grow and make splendid 
roots the first season. Protect the tender 








vines the following winter with a little 


FRUIT. GROWERS MANUAL & CATALOG-FREE 


oy | mg to plant, spray and care for trees. How to 

$400 per acre from Cherries; $300 from Berries; 
0 from Grapes; $200 from Apples. Easy, pleasant 
and profitable. Do not place your order for these 
items until you have sent for my prices. Ican save 
you money as I do not employ agents. Think of it 
~Apples as low as 8c; Cherry 12c; Grapes $2 per 
100. And every item absolutely guaranteed to be 
of the very highest quality our money back if 
you are not satisfied. I believe that quality counts 
stronger in the Nursery business than in any other 
line of merchandise. I believe that the same 
methods should be used in se lursery 

stock as in selling any other line of 7 menhandion. 
The agent's commission is 40 to 504, and this is 
what you save when you buy direct. Be- 
sides,I ama het deal; paore articu- 

lar 1% w 


Ro. 


> y 
; ighb h 
vince you that you oweitto yourself to & Op on =~ napa “e r shoed. 
get acquainted with our prices, system 


es 
and re Remember, 1 son te er freight. "Oy ~ ag 


BD. ~y <emeee “THE nt ** Box 10, FAIRBURY, NEB. 
Established 1350 (Formerly Galbraith Nursery Coe.) 


iv Planet Jr 


They do the work of 3 to 6 men—quicker, better, cheaper. 


BU 
TREES 
DIRECT 


— BK — 7 
ment and Tomeuse that I have 


4y) many customers our 


FRUIT & 
SHADE 
TREES 
BERRIES 
FLOWERS 
BULBS 
ROSES 
GRAPES 
FOREST 
SEEDLINGS 
SEED 
CORN 
AT 
me HONEST 
AND 
FAIR 
PRICES 





They put old-time methods ‘‘out of business’’ because they can't compete 


with Planet Jr labor-, time-, and money-savers, 


Pianet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator plows to and from row, hills, fur- 
rows, etc. Can be equipped with all steel wheel discs and plow attachment, mew this 


Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow has automatic feed-stopping device, and complete set of 
frame, 





Indestructible steel 


= est For Over 


mu ler?) 


ence, boiled down, ‘is | 
eutte he experiment with fruit trees of unknown 
Stark Trees always pay big. The oes’ 
feet Sey; of growing, transplanting, packing and shi 
a Years Ahead of in America 
s | Servi 
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If you are going to do any planting this season, We sell direct 
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straw or light litter, 
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When sending for trees, mention the fact that you are rely« 
ing on Successful Farming’s guarantee that you will get exactly 
what you order as advertised. 
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Apple Growing For Profit 


By F. P. SPENCER 


—_ 97g gee _ illustration. ei single plant has 
yielded over two bushels in a year. Write for 
lars. 








At the suggestion of the Editor of this 
paper, I have promised to write a series of 
urticles touching on the above subject, and 
of course must have a preface, or I might 
say, a bill of particulars setting forth cer- 
tain ideas that have been gained by me in 
20 years of personal experience in 
this line of work. 

All suggestions as aphy, 
variety of apples, or motets of a plea 
in fact may say all ideas or notions are y 
intended to apply to this immediate .sec- 
tion, as I am well aware that compara- 
tively short distances frequently represent 
a marked difference in soil characteristics. 

The general prevailing idea is that land 
sloping to the north, northeast, or north- 
west is best suited to the purpose, but 
while my orchard in a general way con- 
forms to that idea yet there are about five 
acres that slope towards the southeast, 
and so far I have been unable to see any 
marked difference. When you get the 
apple tree fever, do not let the matter of 
slope act as a deterrent, but on the con- 
trary go ah 

Land that is fall plowed following a 
crop of small grain, furnishes an ideal con- 

dition for tree planting, but any field well 

lowed and harrowed will do, especially 
if the season following planting should be 
wet. And after a series of dry years we 
may fairly expect more rain fall in the 
near future. 

After the ground is put in the best con- 
dition seattle comes the all-important 
question of varieties to plant and methods 
of planting. 

It is generally agreed by old planters 
that the method outlined by the accom- 
panying diagram is the only way, but if 
you feel that you cannot shoulder ones ax 
either in person or by proxy and c out 
the alternate trees then don’t ———— 
time in further reading of this article, as 
it is not meant for you, but is written i 
he who sees his duty and does it. 

Since cutting out alternates, my 
stand 33x32 feet. But with the vigorous 
growth obtained in this rich soil I find 
them at 20 years old entirely too 
close, so I would recommend not less than 
40x35 feet. 

A simple calculation in mathematics 
will show that trees planted as per diagram 
will be pobrn waster 40x40 feet, notwith- 
standing the rows are only 35 feet one 
way. 

My reasons for this plan of planting are: 
first, the alternate tree in the early stage 
of growth serves to protect the permanent 
tree and costs nothing for the land, and 
any results in the way of fruit obtained 
while your permanent trees are making 
that rapid growth so necessary for success- 
ful fruit growing, is absolutely clear gain, 
excepting of course first cost of tree. The 
cost of land and cultivation is not increased 
at all and as before stated, the reduced 
distance between the trees while small, 
makes them protect one another. | 


NORTH JE fC APART 


trees 


























hardy, have a decided inclination to bear 
at an early date (which trait can be ma- 
terially accelerated by a simple method 
which will be mentioned in a future ar- 
ticle). They are a fairly good seller, ready 
for market at a time when ap are 
searce, and when 
tities to be shipped in ref 
can be 
tion. 
burden while waiting for your permanent 
trees to come into full 

or 12 years. 


expected to follow with the original 
and reduce the Duchess trees to Boon 
wood. (It makes bully wood.) 


tails of marking out the ground and plant- 
ing trees. 


ary! with a varity of fruits. 
) 


doctor bills and the two seldom go togeth- 


and plants. 
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what was said in the first of this article, | ‘ee coe 
to wit, all ideas are for this particular Grapes, Currants — 
arden oots. 





J, T. LOVETT 


Box 212, Little Silver, N. J. 














co and not solely because all the 
varieties mentioned are the 

The alternate planting will of course 
take as many trees as all the o 
For this I would choose the Duchess for 


various reasons. They are extremely 
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devoted to special crops and intensive 
attention to tha Gee unt hooting of 
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Relative position of trees after cutting 


out alternates 
tells in detail how we have bul!t the future success of 
th ds oforchards. Write for it. 


The Winfield Nursery Co,, J. Moncrief, Pres., 
324 Central Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
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And long about this time you will be 









Our “‘BLIZZARD BELT,” Foster 
mother root Apple Grafts make 
vigorous, long lived, heavily 


5 grow 
their own hardy reets. To 
their worth we will send you 


In the next issue I will go into the de- 


foe 


My Mother Derning 


Chink, 8-cuis Bieasees ethan Ghana 
And chores are all done, 
I sit before a fire bright, 
All tired with my day of fun; 
And while I'm fondly musing thus 
I see my mother ne, 
While father reads to her an 
From our SUCCESSFUL. FARMING. 


Ans when a6 Sue 5 pao’ 
‘o 
And’ think of stock all boured and ted 





Evergreen Bargains 


$4.50 and up per thousand. Sane One, 
pursery-grown evergreens never Meappets 
Protect crops—increase value of land— 
make house and barn warmer—save fuel 
—save feed. Free Evergreen Book illus- 
trated in colors tells how and lists 60 
n Off rite today. 









While father reads to her and me 
From our SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


This pleasure need not all be mine— 
Not half so selfish would I be— 
The pleasure may also be thine, 


iBIG. PROFITS 
LT investigate the possibilities of six richest 

States by the Seaboard 
Air Lime Railway. Rich fruit, truck and 


farming lands can be secured at low prices. 
Crop-growing season 250 to 346 days. fa 












And then all cares from you will flee; three crops per year easily grown, Excellent 
re oft’ you'll see, if you subscribe, | Write today for advice and descriptive 
our dear eld mother darning, at Sy a 






And he hear your father read to you 
From good SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
—Gregor H. Glitske. 
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Book on Grape Culture 


Line 
Norfolk, Va. 
Instructions for planting, cultivating ER : cae EDEE 
and pruning; also descriptions of best 
varieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus- 
trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vines and 
small fruits in the country. Millions of vinesfor sale. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 62, Fredonia, M. Y. 


250 Strawberry Plants $1.00 orl 00 Evergreen Seed- 
lings $1.00. Write for Premium and Price liste 
WEST SIDE NURSERY, 








Every farm home should be well sup- 
They cost 

ut little and are exeedingly healthful. It 
costs much less to raise fruit than to pay 





er. Now is the time to order your trees 
Postville, lowa Box 2. 
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Onur latest 
book—**liow to Spray, 
When to, Spray, Which 





Sprayer to Use”’—is brimful of 


valuable spraying information. 
Its many pointers will interest you, 
no matter if you are an expert or & nov- 
ice or your acreage is large or It's 
free for the asking. now. 


Goulds Reliable Sprayers | 


Good spraying means better fruit and more 
of it. And 1 spra ing is possible only 
with a Goulds Reliable Sprayer—the one 
eprayer with years of success behind it. If 
you would epray quicker, easier and more /)) 
uniformly, try a Goulds. Made in 25 typea, / 
for hand or power. Don’t buy any sprayer 
until rr get our great free book. A 
postal brings it. Write today. Address / 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
97 West Fali Street 
Falis, 
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i || IS a beautifully illustrated book of ex- 
ing f. strawberries, 
pv oe ee sor Padignee Plants 


Hi trawberry information written by 
H en snoat successful strawberry 
grower. It gives our famous sure-crop 

n on our great farms in Idaho 
: Oregon and Michigan. IT 1S FREE! | 
|| R.M. Kellogg Co., Box 680 | 
We will ship you any Spray- 
i f thor- 
ing Teu-Days’ FREE Test. 
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Grow Fruit Free 


We Tell You How 
Write today for our Book. Know the profit and 
satisfaction in growing your own applesand other 
frutt. Wetellyou how. Tell you whatto select 
and give you other information free. Have no 
agents. Cut their prices in two. Our stock is 
ery | and aranteed true to name, 
Write for this trustworthy book today. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES, Allen L. W: 
674 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


little attention and pay big profits. 
Bees yt are intersted im them send for a 
‘ sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
for the Also a bee supply catalogue. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO 


Farm sex 316, Mediay Qhie. 























Strawberry Culture 

The strawberry succeeds on a wide 
range of soil, but does best on a moist, 
sandy loam. 

The strawberry naturally propagates 
itself rapidly by runners, but in new or 
scarce varieties, it is sometimes propagated 
by division of the crown. The usual time 
of planting is in the spring; although some 
have suc ed in setting out new runner 
plants in August on land that has borne 
a cropof early vegetables. 

The best varieties are the Gandy, 
Stevenson, William Belt, Chesapeake, 
Clyde, Brandywine, Nick Ohmer, and 
Lady Thompson. 

In setting out a strawberry patch the 
following points must be given attention. 
The blossom of the strawberries are known 
as staminate (perfect flowering) and pisti- 
late (imperfect flowering). Pistilate va- 
rieties must have a row of some perfect 
flowered sort blossoming at the same time. 
planted 10 or 12 feet apart among 
them; or better yet, every third or fourth 
row, to pollenize their blossoms. When 
properly pollenized, the pistillate varieties 
are the most prolific. 

Plants are usually set out in rows four 
feet apart, with a distance of 15 inches 
between the plants, or 8,712 plants per 
acre. The plants require frequent culti- 
vation and should be kept entirely clear 
of all growth of weeds and grass. Straw- 
berry growers usually practice economy of 
space, and the first year that anew bed is 
set out cucumbers are planted between 
every fourth or fifth plant. The cucumber 
leaves shade the strawberry plants during 
the hot weather. 

Fertilizer for Strawberries 

The best of all fertilizers for strawberries 
is barn-yard manure. It is the one great 
plant and fruit builder. During the fall 
and early winter months we scatter 
evenly over the ground from 12 to 20 
tons of manure per acre, the quantity 
used depending largely upon the condition 
of the soil. 

In the spring, before blossoming time, 
we remove from the patch the coarse litter 
in the manure, and any grass or weeds and 
burn them. Because of the wild growth 
which is sure to come during the second 

ear, our poner find it profitable to 
ruit strawberries but two years. After 
the second crop has n gathered, the 
plants are plowed under and the ground 
planted to sugar corn, turnips or some 
other quick growing crop. 

Strawberries are gathered in quart 
boxes and shipped in crates holding 32 
quarts. The profits are quite large, the 
gross receipts not infrequently running to 
$259 per acre.—D. T. Hendrickson. 


Blackberry Culture 

Blackberries prefer a deep soil, inclin- 
ing to sand, but will grow and fruit nearly 
anywhere. They are profitably grown on 
lighter and drier soils than the strawberry, 
but require frequent rains during the sum- 
mer to mature the fruit. 

The plants are usually secured as suckers 
from newly established fields, though 
plants grown from root cuttings are pre- 
preferred by many growers. They are 
generally set out in rows seven feet apart 
in the row taking 1,556 plants to the acre. 
The plants are set out early in the spring; 
set in the row a little deeper than they 
originally stood in the soil, and the earth 
should be well packed around each plant. 

Varieties not subject to rust or other 


fungus disease should be chosen. The va- 
rieties usually grown are: Erie, Wilson, 
They 


Junior, Lawton, and Kittatinny. 
are hardy and do not have to be eid down 
during the winter. With good treatment 
a me established plantation may be ex- 
pected to continue profitable for six or 
eight years.—D. T. Hendrickson. 


If you have mongrel poultry, try get- 
ting a pure bred rooster, as did the Boy 
shown on the cover. It will improve the 
boy as well as the flock, —~ 
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Insects and diseases make the old 
orchards stop bearing. You can’t crow 
scale and good fruit on the same tree, 
Give the old orchards ew life—they 
deserve it—by cultivating, pruning and 


respord with 
pct good 
ugs anc 


spraying them. They will 
perfect fruit—but you can’t 
fruit again until you kill the 
other pests. 


Do their work thoroughly. They 
deliver the spray under high pres- 
sure. There's a Deming pump f 
for every purpose—all durable, 
nothing to rust out; simple, 
strong. Your dealer has them 
or can get them, and Deming's 
good nozzles, too. 

Our Spraying Calendar—Free 

Send postal now for our 
spraying calendar and for- 


mulas—they're valuable. Con- 
tained in our fine new catalog. 


THE DEMING CO. 


Hand and Power Pumps 


Sor all purposes 
Ww 












Depot St. Salem, Ohio 


BLACKBERRIES 


: Prove moneymakers every- 
where, They are a sure crop 

of easiest culture. Sell well on 

all markets because they maxe 

such fine preserves. Also delicious 


















table fruit. Grow plenty of them! 
Never enough offered in any market. 


Strong Plants Sui 10c 


berries are extra hardy and drought 
aa a —_ big crops when other sorte fail. 
Best blackberry bargain of the season. ‘ 


ELEGANT CATALOG FREE! 


ful pictures and descriptions 
a the kk worth having. Our 
business rests on the “square 
deal’’ principle. Investigate by 
ecuding for the catalog today! 


THE NATIONAL NURSERIES 


ered ocd 
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eS AT IT 


OVER 28 YEARS 


For twenty-seven yey T’ve been selling 

“Seeds and Plants that Grow.” I've been 

selling them direct—at rock "or prices 

—no agents’ commissions attached. My catalog 
has always been my only salesman. My 





















Free 1913 Nursery and Seed Book 


Send for it. It’s the result of 27 


years’ 
all kinds of trees and plants, farm, and 


expen it 


SPECIAL 
10c Offer 


German Nurseries & Seed House, Box 133 Beatrice, Neb. 


Ge pht. Mixed Colors Petunias; 10¢ 

Ex. Fine Mixed Pansies; 10¢ pkt. t 
Single Pinks; Se pkt. Finest Mixed 
Poppies. 80¢ worth for Ie, 








Save Half Your Tree Money! 


Buy trees direct from Green at less than half 
agent’s prices! No agents or solicitors, : 
You ft wholesale prices no matter A 


how little you buy 
Send for this interesting boo! How 
I Made the Old Farm Pay,’ giving actual 
growing and planting experiences and 
valuable practical advice on caring for 
trees, vines, plants, etc. Ask for a copy. 
Green’s Catal FRE 
Telis about the 500,000 fine fruit trees we 
have for sale—apple, peach, pear, plum, 
quince and cherry—sure growers, big 
bearers and true to name. Illustrates 
and describes best varieties, Write at 
once for both 


Green's NurseryCo., 2 Wal! St, Rochester, W.Y 


suns Nursery Smaps excancs 
craves $i ANUFSETY ONADPS cucanes 3 
Hardy, vigorous, guaranteed stock, Low 
rice and square J on all purser] qock. 
nd for Catalog and 2c Due Bill, Free, 


FARBURT HURSERIES, SOX], FAIRGURT, NEB. 
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Head and Hand Work in The Garden 


By FLORENCE CARPENTER BROWN 
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In planning the garden the head must 
help the hand to secure satisfactory re- 
sults. Experience shows that garden erops 
need rotation as much as field crops, and 
the supply of humus in the soil of the home 
garden must be kept at a maximum if good 
returns are to be realized. 

Nothing takes the place of stable man- 
ure to enrich the soil, and it should be 
used each year in connection with com- 
mercial fertilizers. Chicken manure is all 
right if it is not put on too heavy and 
avoided with certain crops. Many use it 
with egg plant, cabbage, melons and 
pumpkins. 

In planting the garden group plants to- 
gether that require the same kind of care 
and that will mature at about the same 
time so the land can be cleared and re- 
planted if the season permits of second 
crops. Time can be saved if the garden 
is manured and plowed in the fall. At 
least one strip should be prepared in this 
way, if it is impossible to plow the whole 
garden, as this puts the ground in fine 
condition for early planting and many 
vegetables require the cool weather of 
early spring and the long season to bring 
them to perfection. 

Most farmers think it a_ great 
deal of trouble to have a_hot-bed, 
and depend on gardeners to supply 
them with their plants. It is easier 
perhaps, and possibly as cheap, but 
there is such a comfort in growing your 
own plants and knowing they will prove 
true to name and then one will have a 
greater variety if the plants are home 

rown and right on hand when needed. 
Tomato, cabbage, egg plant, celery, pep- 
pers, should all be started under glass 
and with proper care at time of trans- 
planting will give thrifty, early plants that 
will well repay one for the extra labor. 
Celery is so good and so easily grown it 
should be in every garden, a when set 
out should be in the portion where crops 
require a long season for maturing. For 
instance, cabbage for winter use could be 
in this strip, cauliflower, and egg plant. 
It might be well to have carrots and par- 
snips and salsify in the same plot as they 
will be left in the ground the longest of 
anything planted in the garden. 

It is a good plan to think of the effect 
of shade upon adjoining plants when 
space is selected for sweet corn. Beans 
will do well next to corn and will occupy 
the ground about the same length of 
time. Of course there will be successive 
plantings of many vegetables and early 
and late varieties of many kinds. A good 
gardener knows how to have a succession 
of sweet corn and have a supply for the 
table from early July until frost. ‘J ‘his re- 
quires several varieties and plantings 
every two weeks. 

Where early vegetables are taken off 
the next planting should be suited to the 
round and location in the garden. Early 
bi ets may be followed by string beans for 
late use, or late cabbage. Where the early 
peas are harvested lima beans may be 
jlanted. Where lettuce and radishes 
— been grown, celery, cucumbers, or 
cauliflower may follow. The ground de- 
voted to early potatoes makes a good plot 
for turnips. Some thrifty gardeners carry 
lettuce and radish seed in their pockets 
and when the early growth is removed re- 
plant for a succession. Melons and vining 
plants of all kinds need a special portion 
of the garden or they get too much in- 
terested in their neighbors. The squash 


vines, especially, give trouble by getting | 


entangled with beans if they are near by 
and by climbing up the corn stalks if 
eweet corn 18 too close: in fact they should 
be at the edge of the garden and unruly 
vines should be pruned back to the space 
allotted to them. 


Tomatoes and other vining plants 
should not be neighbors. Tomatoes stand 
heavy fertilizing and a handful of com- 
mercial fertilizer thrown around the plant 
will help make it thrifty. It is well to sow 
this near the surface about two inches 
from the root of the plant and it will be- 
come available at 
starts into thrifty growth. 
the roots harm may result. 

Use the hoe, the cultivator, the weeder 
and brains and gardening is not only a 
pleasure but profitable. 


—FeR= 


Onion Growing in Scott County 
Why Go to Texas to Raise Onions? 

By far the most important onion grow- 
ing section of the state of lowa is located 
around Pleasant Valley, a little town, 10 
miles above Davenport on the Missippi 
river. Here we find the soil eapuslellt 
adapted to the culture of this crop and its 
value has become so well ized that 
already the poorest onion land cannot be 
purchased for less than three or four hun- 
dred dollars an acre, while one or 
more growers have refused $1,000 per 
acre for their holdings. The past year 
has seen a bumper crop of the aromatic 
bulbs. There is a record of one grower har- 
vesting 1120 bushels on a single acre. An- 
other =. fae Schutter, gather- Ll each to any one whe 
ed 12,257 rom | acres, Or an aver- writes, ed our pew 1913 Seed Catalog incl 
age of 943 bushels to the acre, for which he Susith B Bros. Seed ¢ Co. Box 212, Auburn, N. Y, 


received a price of 38c a bushel. A part 
SEED Greatest Offer 1(): 
Ever Made 


of his crop was gathered green because of 


Season’s > 
Scasce’® Lettuce & Radish 10c 
We will mail large ket each of May Ki d 
Curled Simpson Lettnen, Searlet Globe and White! cicle 
Radish. Choicest strains of finest sorts. Enough for 
several sowings. a “the popular collection."’ 
4 . » Hel . 
e time the plant | M FREEsserss: ister | 
If near and flower seeds. Gives ‘‘honost"’ prices. 
too Ask for your copy to-day. Sent FREE on request. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
409 Elm St., Marblehead, Masa. 





Dwarf Giant Tomato 
£xtwa Early 


OR TESTING 
Tomato. 


Grows two ft. high produces 
They often w: one or two 
ta wonderful ring plant. 




























high price. These only went 860 bushels 
to the acre. Had he gathered all of the 
|onions when fully matured they would 
have averaged 1,000 bushels per acre. A 
number of other growers had_ splendid 
yields. Mr. Carl » * vine lng harvested 
900 bushels to the acre on 2% acres. 
W. W. Myers had 10,200 bus on 12 
acres. 

Between 390 and 400 cars of onions were 
shipped from Pleasant Valley during the 
season. This means a total of 180,000 
bushels. The growers who were in the 
Onion Growers’ Association received an 
average of 40 cents a bushel, while inde- 
pendent growers had to be satisfied with 
a price of from 36 to 38 cents. 

Some of the onions were planted rather 
late but still gave very satisfactory yields. 
The comparatively dry season see 
ideal for the growth. 

Preventing 

During the past few years smut has been 
a very serious menace tothe onion growers, 
| but experiments have shown that it can be 
| very successfully controlled by formalin. 
| A pan containing the formalin solution is 
placed on the drill in such a manner that 
it keeps dripping down in the row with the 
seed as the planting is done. Where this 
work is properly done the smut seems to 
be almost completely held in check. In 
one instance where rows were left untreat- 
ed the onions were not worth gathering, 
but those which were treated gave the ex- 
cellent yield of 700 bushels per acre. 

The growers of Pleasant Valley have 
found it profitable to use commercial fer- 
tilizers. They use the formula of 2—8—10 
which means two parts of nitrogen, eight 
| parts of phosphate, and 10 parts of potash, 





Send only tec for trial test order—18 Big Packets: 

















I will give a lot of new 


hey buy this fertilizer in carload lots and 
get It at comparatively low cost. 
The growers have tried out a new ma- 
|chine for topping onions. With a few 
modifications it is probable it will prove a 
| practical device and come into general use, 
although some of the Pleasant Valley 
growers have become experts at the art of 
| topping onions. A boy of 17 years, named 
| Charles Stubbe, top with a knife and 
| filled 150 bushel baskets in less than nine 
hours. This is a record which has never 
been equaled in the county.—G. R. Bliss. 


sorts free with every order I 

fill. Buy and test. Return if 

O. K.—money refunded, 
Catalog FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege 
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Cclery for Drained Muck Land. 
If every farmer in the United States 
who has muck land on his farm, onal 
visit Ottawa County, Michigan, where 
celery is king, he would learn how to 
utilize that) waste land and realize more 
profit per acre than from any other part 
of his aay 
In Michigan, where there is more celery 
raised than in the entire ay & outside, 
the farmers are becoming rich from that 
crop alone. Ten years ago the celery 
center of the United States was in Kala- 
mazoo County, but has moved two coun- 
ties to the north, into Ottawa. Last year, 
on a strip of swamp land eighteen miles 
long by one mile wide, more than eight 
thousand acres of ce lery were raised. The 
lants were trenched in October, and be- 
ore the trenches were top-dressed, there 
eame a very cold spell and mueh of the 
crop was frozen, and rendered unsalable. 
Notwithstanding this bad luck, nearly 
twenty-five hatred thousand boxes were 
shipped, netting the producers more than 


$1 a box. 

This celery land cannot be purchased 
for $300 do an acre, and the farmer 
would be very foolish to sell at that 
figure. 


The seedbeds are prepared and seed 
sowed in April, and protected from the 
frost’in the same manner as_ tobacco 
plants. In June the plants are trans- 
planted six inches apart in rows three feet 
apart. ‘This setting of the plants is the 
most arduous part of celery-raising. 
The after-care is no more than is given to 
the same ac e of corn, till it comes to 
trenching. It 1s first be inked with muck 
by using a large two-horse banker that 


finishes a row each time across the field. | 


In October the celery is trenched. The 
farmer runs a two-horse cutter beneath 
the plants, loosening them from their 
Shedienente then from seve- to nine 
rows are carried into one, and the banker 
again used to throw the rich muck on 
each side of the row to protect and bleach 
the plants. As the weather becomes cooler 
a top-dressing of muck is thrown on the 
trenches with 2 whovel and the plants 
are not aga. in disturbed till they are wanted 
to wash, box and ship to market. 

The producer ets his boxes in the flat, 
and each box will hold four dozen lants, 
tled in four bunches of a dozen a 

Notwithstanding the natural richness 
of the soil, the farmers ship in many train 
loads of manure from the Chicago stock- 
yards, and find that it pays a large profit 
on the investment. he most success- 
ful celery raisers have frequent analyses 
made of their soil, and then provide the 
qualities needed by the use of artificial 
fertilizers. Last year Mr. C.8 
of Ottawa Co., Michigan, raised over 
seventy acres of celery, and realized a 
profit of $336.75 an acre. 

There are but a few states in the union 
that do not have more or less of swampy 
muck land going to waste. This land 
would _ to the owners rich returns 
if prope os set. to celery —Dr. W. Chas. 
Covey, 


It is none too early to commence plan- 
ning next year’s garden and getting a 
list of the needed seeds ready for ordering. 
Plan to try one or two new vegetables 
each year. A few seeds or plants are suf- 
ficient for a trial. Sometimes we run 
across something which we like ve 
much in this way. Look over the bac 
numbers of the farm papers and see how 


much aid they will be in planning for a 
new season. . J. Griffin. 
On warm days pruning may be done in 


the orchard and now isthe time to spray 
with lime-sulphur wash to kill the San 
Jose scale. If a good crop is expected 
next year this pest must be eradicated as it 
injures the fruit and ultimately kills the 
tree. 


—CO ge 
Read the incubator offer on page 85. 
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armer= i oecteFarm 


Send us 10c., mentioning this paper, and we will send you 
“Everything for the Garden,” and our Garden Guide and Record 


Seed Books. 
together with one packet of each of the following Henderson's Specialities: 


These packets are enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied and re- 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 








Oar tin thadiesaet heal Bache 


the farmer. 


How to Get the Books and Specialties 


Scarlet Globe Radish Ponderosa Tomato 
Henderson's Invincible Asters Big Boston Lettuce 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas Mammoth 


‘Farmer sV Wiel 


HERE'S two books that will help make bigger profits 
290 pages of information. 8 
color plates. Over 800 photo engravings showing a 
results without ‘exaggeration from HENDERSON’S 
tested seeds. Use them for bigger yields per acre and 
better prices per bushel. 
Best of all, they contain pages after pages of cultural 
and general farm information no farmer can afford to 


And Here’s Where the Farmer’s Wife Comes In. 
This year we have induced Mrs. Rorer—the famous culinary 


ing furnish one recipe for 


reserving each vegetable. 
are three pages of these. The best 


recipes by the best cook. 


the famous Henderson 


Butterfly Pansies 





as 25c cash 
one dollar or 


as advertised in 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortiand St., New York City 


l enclose herewith 10c for which send cata- 
logues and “Henderson Specialty Collectioa’’ 
Successful Farming. 
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Say you saw it in Successful Farming. Allads guaranteed 
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~ Hotbeds and 


The first thing to be considered in mak- 
ing hotbeds or cold frames is the size of 
sash to be used. 

Should old windows be at hand, these 
can be used with pretty fair success. In 
using window sash the frames must be cut 
to allow these sash to fit. 

If sash for this purpose are to be pur- 
chased, the ree ee size is 3 by 
feet, and the size of the frames will depend 
on the number of sash used. 

If two standard size hotbed sash are to 
be used, the frame should be made 6 
feet square. If four sash of the standard 
size are used, the frame should be 6 by 
12 feet. 

Boards or planks of oak, pine or cypress 
should be secured, and the frame built with 
the high side away from the south or 
southeast, to permit the bed to face the 
sunlight. 

The boards should be cut the length re- 
quired to make the size frame desired, and 
pieces of 2x4 cut to fit the corners, where 
the boards will be nailed. 

This frame should be about 10 inches 
deep on the lower side, and from 12 to 14 
inches deep on the upper side, allowin 
sufficient slo »e to catch the sunlight — 
to carry off the water. 

In making a cold frame the work is 
identical, as for a hotbed, except the cold 
frame is simply placed on top of the ground 
while for a hotbed the earth must be ex- 
cavated to a depth of from 20 to 30 inches 
inside the frame. The depth depends on 
the climate, the time it is made, and what 
kind of plants are to be grown. 

If the latitude is between the northern 
and southern limits of our winter belt, 24 
inches is plenty deep enough. If farther 
north, A the bed 1s made in March, or 
the plants to be grown are egg plant or 
peppers, the space should be about 30 
inches in depth. 

Filling the Frames. 

For the hotbed, fresh horse manure 
should be secured. This should be piled 
in a rounded heap, with a layer of leaves 
and one of manure, or if leaves cannot be 
secured, tanbark can be used. Tramp 
the layers down and leave it to ferment. 
This should start in a few hours. If the 
latitude is north, or the weather should 
turn cold, it is better to cover the heap with 
several inches of hay or straw. 

After a couple of days’ heating, the 
pile should be uncovered and forked over 
into the same sort of a heap, and tramped 
yretty well, and allowed to heat as before. 
Tn a couple more days the mass may be 
placed in the pit and well tramped to make 
the matter compact, which increases the 
heat. 

The sash should be placed on the frame 
at once, and it would be atill better if the 


Cold Frames 


latitudes, or on cold mghts, the sash should 
be covered with matting, old carpets, rugs, 
blankets or boards. Frost passes 
ae ee ee Se 
easily. 

In most cases the manure should be as 
deep as the excavation. 

Cold frames are supplied with rich 


6 | earth, or well-rotted manure that has t 


its heat, with the soil for the seed bed on 
the top. 

In either cold frames or hotbeds, the 
frames should be surrounded with earth 
well packed on the outside to help retain 
them and to keep out the cold.—John T 
Timmons. 


—fek= 
Growing Flowers for Effect 
There is far more satisfaction in - 
Pots 


ing a few stri y beautiful 
grouped together, in scattering all 
over the yard ing beds of annuals, 


the most of which are short lived and re- 
quire good care to bring out their best 
qualities. 

Few flowering plants afford the a nf 
of pretty foliage and wealth of brilliant 
bloom t the canna does. A group of 
a half dozen lends distinction to pee 
est looking dooryard. The red = 
low varieties are strongest growers; 
proved Florence Vaughn (yellow with red 
markings) and David Harum (brilliant 
red), both being deservedly popular. The 
dwarf, giant flowering varieties, to which 
class they belong, are best for bloom be- 
cause they turn their attention to bloom- 
ing chiefly, while the taller varieties are 
more for foliage. 

A bed of cannas need not require much 
care if managed in the right way. The 
soil of the bed, if heavy loam, should be 
lightened and made porous by the addi- 
tion of a wheelbarrow load of well-rotted 
strawy manure and a shovelful or two of 
clear sand, which should be well forked in 
before the plants are set, about the middle 
of May. After the plants start growing a 
Satlags shaelt taapeed Sapenh OR 
clippings tween 
plants and stones laid over it if chickens 
run at large. The mulch will help retain 
moisture and enrich the roots as well, and 
during the hottest weather only a weekly 
soaking will be necessary 

Ageratums and verbenas are excellent 
plants to grow around the borders of canna 
groups to hide mulching, but border plants 
of such beds should have white blossoms to 
harmonize with the larger flowers which 
would be the center of attraction. 

A dozen each of the early and late 
varieties of the new hybrid gl would 
make a pretty summer bed and should 
be treated in the same manner as the 
cannas except that they should be set 





glass was covered with mats or boards. 
In about three days test the heat with 
a thermometer. If it shows a temperature 
of about 100 degrees when the instru- 
ment is thrust into the manure, it should 
stand a day or two until the temperature 


closer together and should be staked to 
firm, light stakes when a foot high. They 
should be plan 
best results, and white candytuft makes a 
ay companion plant. 

A half dozen plants of salvia would 





is about 90 degrees. 

At this time place several inches of good, 
rich, light soil on the manure, and cover | 
and wait three or four days for the earth | 
to become heated and for weed seeds to | 





start to grow. Then rake to destroy | 
weeds, and level off and plant the seeds 
you wish. 

Watering should be done carefully, using 


water which has been slightly heated. 
Fresh Air Needed. 


On clear days the sash should be raised 
from one to three inches at highest point, 
or at one side, where the cold wind cannot 
find ite way inside the bed. As evening 
approaches, the sash must be closed to 
avoid a chill. 

Care should be taken not to allow the | 


bed to become overheated, as that will | 
seald the tender plants. | 
At night, and especially in northern | 





make a brilliant display of color all through 
the summer, if an annual plant is preferred, 
but the plants must be procured of a florist 
or started very early to bloom before frost. 
They withstand heat well if mulched, but 
are tender and must be protected from 
| chickens. 
Even a very busy housewife could give 
be small bed of any of these plants the little 
care they need after starting and she would 
| be well repaid with the display of bloom. 
—Lavilla Wright Macomber. 


Successful Farming does not carry 
liquor, tobacco, patent medicine, or “‘gold 
brick’’ ads. Somefarm papersdo. Which 
is best for your home table? 


—# x 
Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered? 
Read Engineer Gearhart’s article on page 
9, and see what you think of it. 


ted in groups to obtain the | F%,)*7S.i0° 













The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good inning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years, For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


SEEDS 


Buist’s 1913 Introductions 


Buist’s New Monarch Tomato 


The Highest Grade of Perfection 
Massive Size—Perfect Shape 
Unequaled Solidity 
Per pechet 25e or 5 packets for $1.00 
Buist’s Earli-Belle Tomato 
The Market Gardeners’ “‘Early Money" Variety 
Packet 10c; Oz 40c; 1-4 lb. $1.25 
The Great Reputation of Buist’s Seeds 
is the result of superior merit. 85 years 
established proves them ‘‘The Best 

by Every Test” 

Write Now for 1913 Catalog 

It Contains Special Inducements for You 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 









































Geod Hardy Nerthern Grown Seeds 
I will mail you : 
50c worth of fresh 
Seeds for 10cents. 
1 pkt; each. Early 
Tomatoes. Early 
Lettuce, Early Cab- 
, Very Double, 
White Aster, Ever- 






lastin Flowers. 

Northern Wiscon- 

sin, has a reputa- 

tion for its hardy Vegetables and Flower Seeds. 

we have the best Grown that any- 
wish for or could bu 
WRITE FOR CAT. 













Potato Crop 


Extra Early Pioneer, Maxima, and 
Lee’s Favorite, give large yields. 
2.600 bushels of . sou! 
tatoes grown from 6 bushels. Good 
keepers, and sell at highest prices. 
Ford's nd setaleg telis 
about them and about Ohio Wonder, 
our main-crop potato—get a free 
copy now. 

FORD SEED CO. 
Dept. 14 Ravenna, Ohie 


Dont You Buy Guaranteed 





Guaranteed to satisfy. Write for our 
large 76-page cataiog telling all about 
our sure way to grow Carden, Flower 
and Field seeds. Prices low, quality 
guaranteed. It is to your interest to 
write A.A. Seed Box 
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Answer Successful Farming’s advertisements 





and mention our guarantee when writing. 
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for a Year—And Ill 


economical Horse Collar ever put on 


FRED SLOCUM 
The Horse's Benefactor 


“The inventor of the 


sores and galls. 


costs less than other collars, hames 
Indestructible Hameless 
collar is not only a bene- 
factor to the human race, 
but to the faithful farm 
and team horse as well 
and deserves a medal of 
honor."’ — Hon..L. W. 
Lighty, Editor, Farmer 
and State Institute Lec- 
turer, East Berlin, Pa. 


sound, 


give; does away with hames, pads, straps 
starting out and putting up. 


—then decide. 


On 365 Days’ Tri 


ashape. Don’t rust. 


or fall-poor. 






+4 


0 
a 
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Quickly attached to any harness. 


; 
; 
; 

; 


é 
















How the Collar Opens hard smooth collar. 


all times. 


to test at my risk. 
‘them while horses work. I want to 


on a full year’s trial. 


erly fitt 


sands of others say about my collar. 


of trouble and expense. 


What Users Say After a Trial of Not a Few Days 
but from Three to Seven Years. 


Oliver Leisy, Donnellson, lowa—“Five years ago I bought my first 
set of Hameless Collars and I liked them so well that a few years later I 
bought another set, so now I am doing nearly all my ,work with steel 
collars.” 

O. E. Bloomquest, Geneseo, Til. —‘‘I have used three of your Hameless 
Collars right along for the last six years aud consider them the ideal and 
most humane collar to use.” 

A. W. Jordan, Kingwood, W. Va.—"I have been using the Hameless 
Herse Collar for six or seven years and I can truthfully say that I never 
knew what a comfort they were to man and beast before trying them.” 

E. M. Walker, Kevil, Ky.—‘I have used a pair of your Hameless 
Collars for four years at general farm work, on the road and also at log- 
ging work. They give me perfect satisfaction and I have no fault to find 
with them. 

W. F. Landis, Owasco, Ind.—‘I have used your Hameless Collars for 
five years with good success, _I like them better than any other collar.” 

W. H. Bird, President Farmers’ Union; Dalton, Ga.—*“I have used 
your collarsfor four years. I don't want any other kind, My mules and 
horses seem to like them as well as I do.” 


You Can Earn 


$6) 00 Per 


— Hour 





Let me start you in business oaingay 
Indestructible Hameless Horse C 

lars. Those who can devote a little 
time to it, can be appointed sole repre- 
sentatives for their count 


ortune-Builder for Agents 
Collars sell themselves. Be sure and give 
pame of county where you want exclusive 


selling privilege. 





I Want You to Try 


My Horse and Mule Collars 


Here’s my proposition—I make the most humane, convenient, 


positively prevent sore shoulders, galled Jnecks, etc, but will cure old 
It is the most economical collar you can buy, and it 
and pads. 
Collar is money saved in other ways than keeping the work teams 
It lasts a lifetime, made of zinc coated metal, will not rust or 
become water soaked in any kind of weather, has nothing to break or 


I want you to take a pair of my 


if they are not the best thing you ever put on your. horses—if 
vented new ones—if they do not prove the most profitable investment in the collar line you ever made, send them back, and I'll refund your money, 


INDESTRUCTIBLE “szclsg,ené Aue 


Are the best and most humane collar ever ma”e. 


fect working condition every day in the year. 


easier and more pefectly comfortable. 
every farmer and team owner my Sons describing and proving why the Adjustable 
Hameless Collar cures a galled neck an 

and chafe the skin under the grinding pressure of soft collar and sweat pad. 
pads retain heat and moisture and make matters worse. 
The Adjustable Hameless Collar will cure galled shoulders, cause 
the horse to pull heavy loads with ease and keep him ready for business at > 
It is lighter than ordinary horse collar and hames, but strong 
enough to stand any strain put on it. The draft can be shifted up or down, 
and the collar can be adjusted to fit the neck as a collar should. 

RIGHT now let me send you one or more of my indestructible collars #f 
I guarantee them not only to prevent galls but to cure ff 


Seré summer—no matter how hard you work them. I’ll send one or more collars} 


If they fail to cure and prevent galls, when prop- J 
, send them back and get your money. 


Indestructible 
WRITE FOR THE PROOF 


pointers on getting the most from your horses and mules— 
venting galls and sores—saving your animals pain and saving you all kinds 
Write me a postal by next mail, 


Pay the Freight 


the market. It will not only 


The Indestructible 


and buckles—saves time when 





Indestructible Hameless and Adjustable Horse Collars 


If they are not the most satisfactory collars you ever used—if they are not all I claim them to be— 


they haven't cured old sores and galls and pre- 


Always keep their 
Perfectly adjusted to the horse, whether spring-fat 


Make him pull better with more load and keep him in per- 


Distributes the draught evenly. 
ut on and take off. Set 
I want to send to 


Easier than others to 
No straps or buckles, 


Sweat, friction and heat scald 
Sweat 
Horses cannot be galled by a 


shoulders. 





keep your horses without a flaw next§ 


That’s my offer on 


Hameless 
Horse Collars 


Read what Senator L. 


Let me show you what editors, ex- 
erts, government officials and thou- 
ll send you a portfolio of valuable 

fos curing and pre- 


W. Watkins, President 
Michigan Im proved Live 
Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, says of their use on 
his big farm of 2, 
acres : 

“I procured two eets of 
these collars from the man- 
ufacturer and have used 
them several! seasons in the 
heaviest farm work—such 
as on corn harvesters, plow- 
ing with Great Western gang 
plows, largest size manure 
spreaders, etc., and I believe 
them as near perfect as can 
be. They are smooth and 
firm, with no twistin 
leverage of hames. and are 

rtectly adjustable. I have 

iscarded all other collars 
from my team 
and use no other. 





Sead Me Tha Coupon Now 


M y folder will interest you because 
it tells you hard facts about soft leather 
collars, hames and pads, and about In- 
destructible a am and Adjustable 
Horse Collars. Mail this coupon now 
to me personally. 


FRED SLOCUM, General Manager 


JOHNSTON-SLOCUM COMPANY 
505 State St., Caro, Mich. 





Be Sure and Crosse 


Fred Siocum, General Manager 
Out Offer Not 
Wanted. 


JOHNSTON-SLOCUM COMPANY 
606 State St., Caro, Mich. 


Year’s Free Trial Offer. 


Please send me your special PS te Ag Offer. 


Name. 





Address, 
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Indoor Sewing 
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This shows the depth to plant various flower bulbs 


Indoor planting of certain flower seeds 
is essential if fine plants are to be had for 
outdoor growing in the spring. If the 
grower has thrifty plants to set out at 
the time most persons are sowing the seed 
out of doors, he ought to have flowers 
before his neighbor who has sown his seed 
in the open has plants more than a few 
inches in height. 

Soil and vessels to contain it are the 
two essentials for growing plants indoors 
to be considered now. Secure a shallow 
box or two. One four or five inches in 
depth and a foot or more square will an- 
swer for any ordinarily small amount of 
seed. Larger boxes can be used provided 
the space where the boxes are to sit is 
large enough to hold them. Large boxes 
are too heavy for women and children to 
handle, and it is often necessary to move 
them. 

It is well to have the upper edges of the 
boxes even, so a board or glass will lay on 
the top. Nail the corners firmly, as the 
moistened earth may cause them to swell 
and come apart. Place a layer of pebbles 
or broken stone in the bottom, and then 
put in the earth. Good garden loam, 
with a little sand and a liberal quantit 
of leaf or sod mold well mixed throug 
the garden loam, is excellent. 

The leaf mold can be secured in some 
place where a quantity of leaves has been 
decaying for several years. The black 
rich-looking earth is the mold. To secure 
the earth from sod dig up a little old sod 
and shake the earth from among the fine 
grass roots and scrape up a quantity from 
the soil beneath the sod. It is the product 
of decayed vegetable matter. 

Such soil can be made at home in time 
by saving all grass clippings and other 
vegetable matter and covering it with soil 
in a heap. 

Such a pile of soil is always in demand, 
and it is worth more than 10 times the 
trouble in securing it. 

Sift the earth thus secured and mix 
thoroughly, and place in a pan to be baked 
in the oven. This baking process kills 
all insect life and much of the weed seed 
it may contain. When it is well baked 
mix well and moisten slightly, and then 
place in the boxes to a sufficient depth to 
bring the surface of the soil to within half 
to three-fourths of an inch of the edges of 
the box. Do not pack in the boxes, but 
settle down with a gentle jolt on the bot- 
tom of the box. Level off the soil with a 
strip of some sort, a piece of lath or short 
bit of board. When you are ready to sow 
the seed there should be very shallow drills 
made in the soil three inches apart. These 
are best made with some narrow-edged 
piece of wood. These should not be more 
than a quarter of an inch deep, and if the 
seed to be sown is very small the rows 
should not be so deep. 

One important thing to remember is not 
to plant the seed too thick. Overcrowd- 
ing is injurious, and for delicate plants 
thinning out is injurious to those remain- 
ing. 

Sowing the Seed. 

When seeds are planted the earth should 
be moistened slightly and the seed covered 
with earth to a depth of about three times 





of Flower Seed 





the thickness of the seed sown. Many of 
the seeds are so small it is not necessary to 
cover the seed at all, for they will work 
down into the earth when it is moistened. 


A plan is to firm the earth a little 
with a small board after the seed is ted. 
Do not press hard, however. e best 


way to water a seed-bed of this sort is to 
use a spray. Ordin drops of water 
wash the fine earth and destroy the proper- 
ties required to cause the germination of 
the very small seed. It is well to have the 
earth well moistened, but it must not be 
soaked at any time. 

A pane of glass placed over the box is a 
great help, but it is best to keep the box 
out of the direct rays of the sun, aa it pro- 
duces too great a heat and the tender 
sprouts may be burned. 

The glass is to hold the heat and mois- 
ture and so far as possible produce con- 
ditions that are equal during the entire 
time. Care should be taken to rub off 
the drops of water forming on the 
under side of the glass once a day. Some 
simply turn the glass over. 

Another method is to use a slate for 
covering, and this, of course, has to be re- 
moved as soon as the little plants " 
Others use a board, and some habe buen 
very successful in covering the boxes with 
a piece of old carpet or wool: blanket, 
which, of course, must be kept moist all 
the time. It is best to have short sticks 
across the corners of the boxes to raise 
the coverings enough to let a little fresh 
air in. Air as well as heat and moisture 
is essential. 
nay are vastly b a in Gometee, 

any require much longer peri or 
germination than others, and I have 
found impatient persona thinking the seed 
Sad Ee Gee bo Gow oe when in a 
few days the little plants would appear. 

When the plants grow three or four 
leaves it is time to t lant them into 
similar boxes filled with the same kind of 
soil, and it is well to have these prepared 
previously. 

Owing to the length of time it takes for 
different seed to germinate, and owing to 
the different growths in plants and the 
fect that certain kinds of flowering plants 
—— be larger than a = e time 
of planting out in o ere is a 
diff women time dor pool sowing indoors. 
One should be guided greatly by the 
length of time that auferent seeds require 
to grow. If the seed of a plant that you 
desire, is slow to germinate then the seed 
should be sown much éarlier than those 
that come on rapidly. Most seed cata- 
logues will tell the difference in the time 
required, and many flower lovers know 
by experience.—John T. Timmons, Florist. 


FR 


There is as much mental discipline in 
the study of alfalfa roots as in the study of 
Greek roots—and a whole lot more profit. 


—FOR= 


Selling “blue sky’’ instead of valuable 
real estate has been a trick of the un- 
scrupulous for years. Read about 





ping the hum of the humbug on page 8. 
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Onion Growing. 


A heavy muck soil produces the largest 
crops of onions. Soil ould be thoroughly 
prepared and pulverized; all clods, stones 
and lumps should be removed and the soil 
made rich by applications of well-rotted 
manure, poultry droppings, wood-ashes 
or commercial fertilizers. Fertilizer should 
be applied after plowing and thoroughly 
worked into the surface soil. 

Onions should follow some crop that 
has been cultivated and kept free from 
weeds the previous season. I would not 
recommend new land as good for onion 
culture until it has been cropped with 
something else a few years, otherwise cost 
of preparing the seedbed would be too 
great. 

For plants to set out the latter part of 
April seed should be sown in ho in 
February, or first part of March. Seeds 
should sown thinly in rows two to 
three inches apart. When planted in the 
field about five pounds of good seed is 
needed, but if transplanting is done half of 
this amount is more than sufficient. Seed 
can be bought cheaper but it pays to pay 
at least $1.50 a pound, and be sure of 
fresh, pure seed. 

No one should think of devoting much 
land to onions unless can devote 
much time to them, or hire sufficient help. 
Cost of producing an acre is about $60, 
fncluding seed and fertilizer. Greatest 
ftem of cost is Iabor. 

The minimum average yield of a well 
cultivated acre is 300 bushels. Under 
exceptional conditions yields sometimes 

as high as 1,000 bushels to the acre.— 

los J. Griffin, Wis. 


What Aged Tree Should We Plant? 


Now that the fruit industry has taken 
another stride, thousands of trees will be 
set this spring, and many of the would- 
be orchardists are wondering what age 
tree to plant, and altogether it is a ques- 
tion to consider. 

Our experience may be of some value 
to some of these men who are so anxious 
to become orchardists, as we have set 
different aged trees, and also have grown 
trees to sell and to plant ourselves. 

We believe that the 1-year-old whip, 
as it is termed amongst nurserymen, Is 
by far preferable for the man who is 
careful and can cultivate and care for 
them. ‘This means that the man must 
form the head of the tree and train it as it 
should grow. 

Possibly you want to know what this 
1-year-whip looks like. From_ outside 
appearances it is simply a straight shoot 
from the ground up, without any limbs 
whatever; however the buds are there 
wherever there was a leaf last season. 
You can leave these buds wherever de- 
sired and each bud should make a limb, 
therefore you have the shape of the top 
you wish to make in your mind, and here 
1s the material to work with. However, 
do not start your top too high, and do not 
leave your buds too closz together on the 
body. A l-year budded whip is on a 
2-year old root, while the 1-year 
grafted whip is on a 1-year root. his 
is why the budded whip is preferable to 
the grafted whip. 

Two-year trees with the heads formed 
are the kind mostly sold by nurserymen, 
and if the head is formed right there is no 
objection to them, but they are often 
formed too high to suit me. Three-year 
trees may do to set, but trees older than 
that you had better let the other fellow 
have, even though they are offered to 
you “at a bargain,” for they are runts, and 
while they may bear a little quicker, they 
are runts, and that is all there is to it. 
So 1 and 2-year trees are preferable, 
every time.—Omer R. Abr Mor- 
gan Co., Ind. 
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Read the description in the catalog 

































The coming season may be dry and 
hot. Better be pre for drought in 
caseit Goencomne etter see seat poair 
spaces are le tween topsoil and sub- 
soil, whoever does your plowing. For y Meer.” 
those air spacescuéoffthe moisture from A SRR 
You'll have no air spaces if you use 
[apy = ty yay Plow. 
turns each s clear over, flat and smooth. Buries all trash, Pulverizes dirt= 
harrowing—leaves the topsoil in close contact with subsoil. In dry weather, moletans aneen 
right up from below, like kerosene comes up your lamp wick. This feeds and saves yourcrops. 
All to the peculiar corkscrew-itke bottom on the Rock Island “C.T.X.” Universal. This 
ted mouldboard carries the dirt backward and DOWNWARD, not backward and UP- 
methods, (Picture A shows Rock Island Universal bottom, and the arrow shows 
travels. Picture B shows ordinary plow bottom, and arrow shows how dirt travels.) 
A Genuine UNIVERSAL Plow 
And the bea’ of it ith thé 
low 4 any Bela’ on your farm. Chay y “on 
ay. Sandy Loam, Mixed Soil, Stubbie Fields, Ola 
watele. eadows, etc., all look alike to tho'hoee 
land ““O.T.X."" 


Plow Right 
below and rob you of half your crop. 
ARD, like all other plows. A very simple invention, but one that is revolutionizing all 
Universal. Savesbuying a new plow 






or hottom for sod. 
B It's a Universal plow that does perfect work in all 
cases and leaves no air spaces. That's why this plow 
BO. uickly b tion of the farm world. 
at’s why you'll want it the minute you see it. 
Sms 8 ¥ now, awe agg my ——— youc 
and will realize why it’s 80 mech better. a 
It pictures and d - . 
t res and describes this most lar 
peta Shmnly write the wore pa pos card. 
am res in 8. 
address and mail card to m (ais) 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


876 Second Ave. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
















Rock Island (C.T. X.) 
Universal Plow 


ALFALFA 


THE BIG SCASH MONEYS CROP AND HOW TO GROW IT 


Don't think you can’t grow Alfalfa. You can. Anywhere, any climate in the U. S. 
if properly put in and inoculated right by the famous Nobbe-Hiltner s. Sees teeceeee 
you need to w to get the big money. Crops 860to$90an acre. Wetell you about it in our 


®@ great deal to gosaaee and its information is worth 
EW ALFALFA BOOK READY | hundreds of doliarsto you. Can't iTS TODA y 


about Ataifa. ‘Tells why you have failed hon tose JUST SEND 10 CENTS 


ceed. It gives you the secrets of Alfaifa inoculation to cover cost of handling and mailing and get your copy 











ee lain to you about Alfaifa grow- by return mail. Why not start a ame 

. How dow. toit? By “Nitragin” Bacteria, the famous P on your tooms) We'll help Seuctnves hn to 

Hilttner Process, which has been tried and ved meet your soll conditions. Get our beok now. The 

ay - song peopte who =e AL supply this -4 is — and the demand something 
ures years, testify wonderfu eno: mous. Make eure of you .. Sen 

and by ” Bacteria. The book cost or stamps willdo. Get Snned now sh new hs ng 


now for a planting. 
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success by using *N. 
Write GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., Waterloo, lowa., Box 





Northern States. BREAK THAT CHAIN! Take your family to 
Florida, where they and you can live out of doors winter and sum- 
mer—where the land is rich—texture same as Illinois and Iowa 
prairie soil—where YOU GROW 3 to 5 crops a year. Heavy, rich loam and 
rich, loamy clay soils. Send for the big i'ree Florida Book. More than 3000 of your northern neigh- 
bors have already bought our rich land and are satisfied—making money—happy. The price of 
our land is still low. The book tells you all about it. Investigate! Write today! 


HILLIARD LAND CO., 32 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Hilliard, Florida, 
30 miles from Jacksonville, Florida's largest city. 
Famous Winter Resort Hotel. Noted for its deliciously cooked 
Lined HILLIARD INN pont. comfortable beds, broad verandas. Located high aad 
Sse teats, eee 
Write THE HILLIARD INN, Hilliard, Florida, 


ANADA LAND! 


Write for our 32 page booklet containing 63 pho- 
tographic veiws, and statistical and detailed informa- 
tion about our land in east central Saskatchewan. It’s free. 


THE WALCH LAND CO., WINNIPEG, CANADA 
The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 























carefully before you order garden seeds, 
anz select only the best varieties, 


most value for your money. Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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Note.—In this department we will publish 
as many questions and answers which are of 
general interest as our space will allow. We 
will attempt to answer all questions if the 
mame and address of the inquirer is given. 
by inquiries go into the waste basket. 

tors, 


Spreading Manure on Snow 

A correspondent writes: ‘I sometimes 
haul manure from my stable when the 
ground is covered with snow and sp it 
on top of the snow. Some of my neigh- 
bors say that there is great- loss from 
manure spread on snow, but I do not think 
that there is. Are they right, or am I?” 

The mere fact that manure is 
upon the snow does not increase the loss 
from it. However, I would suggest that 
you select your most level land as the 
place for spreading manure when the 
ground is covered with snow, especially 
if the ground is frozen. If it is spread ona 
slope and the snow off rapidly or with 
a rain, a considerable portion of the man- 
ure is carried to the lower part of the slope. 
While in one sense this may not be con- 
sidered a loss, it is nevertheless true that 
the lower ground is constantly being en- 
riched at the expense of the higher land, by 
soil leaching, washing, blowing, etc., and 
the manure will yield better returns if it 
can be kept upon the higher land. 


Value of Corn Meal 

A correspondent asks: ‘What bene- 
fit is derived from feeding corn and cob 
meal to dairy cows, more than can be de- 
rived from feecing pure corn meal? Does 
the cob contain some valuable ingredient 
not found in the grain?” 

Cob meal has but little actual food 
value, but a cow’s stomach requires bulky 
food, and the cob meal helps to make 
the ration more bulky. Pure corn meal 
should be mixed with something to lighten 
it and give it more bulk. Chopped clover, 
alfalfa, or timothy hay will serve the same 
| Leg as cob meal, and at the same time 

urnisa more nourishment. Chopped 
straw can also be mixed with corn meal 
and accomplish the same result as cob 
meal. 
Rights Concerning Trespassing 
Animals 

An Iowa subscriber writes: “‘A neigh- 
bor turns his stock into the road to feed. 
The stock comes into my yard and eats 
my feed. I have notified the owner but 
nothing is done. What will the law of 
Iowa allow me to charge the owner if I 
shut them in, and is the law the same in 
each county? I live in Calhoun County.” 

Whether in Iowa an owner of unfenced 
land along a highway can recover for 
damage done by trespassing stock de- 
pends upon whether the county has voted 
to restrain stock from running at large. 
Whether a certain county has so voted can 
be ascertained by inquiry at the county 
auditor’s office. In Iowa, stock may, ona 
majority vote of the electors of a county, 
be restrained from running at large at all 
times, or between sunset and sunrise, or 
during certain months, or between sunset 
and sunrise during certain months. 
“Stock,” as here used, includes only cat- 
tle, horses, mules and asses. Running at 
large of stallions, jacks, bulls, swine, sheep 
and goats is prokih ted at all times, and any 
damagé caused by any such animal is 
recoverable against its owner. Any animal 
neg ey by land fenced as required by 
law may be held by the landowner as 
security for all damage done by it. When 
any animal is rightfully taken up by the 
owner of land upon which it is trespassing, 
uch landowner may enforce a claim for 

damages by following the steps prescribed 








by Iowa Cod 

sue for such without retaining 

possession of the animal. The 

allowable where animals are lawfully 

taken up are set forth in section 2,349 of 
e, 


section 2,317, or he can 


the the provisions of which section 
are too long to be here set forth—A. L. 


H. 8, ——_ 
The Right to Remove Fence 

An Iowa subscriber writes: “I built a 
hog-tight wire fence before the fence law 
was , and I would like to take it up 
or it to my nei r, but he won’t do 
either. He contends that he bought the 
fence with the farm. What can I do 
about it?” 

If the fence is ‘a partition fence, the 
writer is oi the opinion that Mr. M. has 
no right to remove it without the adjoining 
owner’s consent. If Mr. M. erected the 
fence wholly at his own expense, he could 
have originally compelled his neighbor to 
pay one of the cost, but, if as is to be 

erred from the query, several years have 
ela since the fence was built, Mr. M.’s 
right to enforce such claim is probably 
“outlawed.” His present neighbor un- 
doubtedly succeeded to all the nghta of 
the person from whom he the 
farm. The statutes of lowa — to 
partition fences can be found in full at 
pages we of the code of 1897.—A. | 


Feeding Value of Gluten 

One of our readers asks concerning | 
the composition and feeding value 
“gluten meal.” 

Pure gluten meal contains on the aver+ 

about 29 per cent digestible protein, 
42 per cent carbonhydrates and 6 per 
cent fat. 

The actual money value of a feedin, 
stuff, or the price that a farmer can af- 
ford to pay for it, depends upon the price | 
of other feeding materials in his locality. 
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When clover hay is worth $6 a ton and 
bran is worth $10 a ton, the feeder can af- 
ford Say from $20 to $22 a ton for glu- 
ten meal. 

The figures given above are for “gluten 
meal,” a ant that is now but little 
known on the market. I am inclined to 
think that our correspondent refers to 
“gluten feed,” which is a mixture of gluten 
meal and corn bran. This product is 
placed on the market in considerable 
amounts by glucose factories. It enables 
them to dispose of the corn bran, and it 
also lightens the gluten meal. Gluten feed 
contains about 5 per cent less protein 
than gluten meal. 

The portion of the kernel of corn from 
which gluten is obtained is a thin layer 
just beneath the hull. By soaking a ker- 
nel of corn for a short time and stripping 
off the hull you can scrape off the .hin 
layer of gluten. 


Spotted Butter 

A farm wife writes: “I have been 
troubled with white spots in my butter. 
Can you tell me what causes them and 
how they can be prevented?” 

If the “‘white spots’ are large, giving 
the butcer a mottled appearance, they are 
probably caused by uneven distribution of 
the salt. The remedy is to wash the butter 
until the water comes away from it clear, 
and then work it a little longer, so as to 
aw and evenly incorporate the 

ait. 

Small white specks in. butter are some- 
times caused by dried cream. These can 
~ = by stirring the cream thorough- 

while it is ripening, and by passing it 
t ugh» fine meshed stoning: os it is wut 
into the churn. 
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YOU OUGHT 10 OWN A BUGGY 


given absolute satisfaction. 


conditions and severest tests. 


home dealer. 


ear You 


This is the an 
Our Triple Panel Automobile Seat Buggy is a st 
stantial vehicle that anyone would be proud to own arid ride in. 
all the latest features in design and construction wé are offering this vehicle to you at a 
price that is at least $35.00 less than you would have to pay for a similar buggy from your 


Shipped at aa From Our Warehouse 


These buggies are carried in 13 cities 


Like This Triple Panel Automobile Seat Buggy 


We have sold 49,000 of these buggies and every last one of them has 


The strongest argument that can be presented in support of 
any vehicle is that it has proven absolutely satisfactory to the users under the most trying 
Standard that all our vehicles live up to. 
$lish, contfortable, easy running and sub- 
In addition to combining 


Our Big Special Vehicle Cataloy 
evter 1913 : 


Is now ready for you, 


throughout the country and are shipped from the city 
nearest you. This insures prompt service and low 
freight charges. We owe the enormous growth of our 
vehicle business entirely to the fact that we build 


brimful of quality vehi- 
cles ofall styles at 
bargain prices. This 
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A Story of Success 

Stories of successful achievement are 
always interesting to those who have the 
trial and victory yet before them. On the 
farm, the secret of success is mainly in the 
management. In proof of this, almost 
everyone knows of poor paying farms 
that have been placed under efficient 
management and converted into hum- 
ming industries of profit. 

There is a farmer in southern Indiana 
who has had singular success in an ex- 
perience of this kind. He now has a 
splendid eighty-acre farm that is a model 
of its kind—thoroughly drained, well 
fenced, well stocked, splendid buildings, 
and a complete farm equipment. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “I bought 
this farm, which is clay land, when it was 
in very poor condition. It was not 
drained, the fences were down, there was 
no barn, and the house was only half 
completed. I didn’t have very much 
money but I finally contracted to buy it, 
paying seventy-five dollars an acre and 
going in debt for over two thousand dol- 
lars of the amount. My mother-in-law 
shook her head and said: ‘It would make 
a nice farm if you had money to pay for 
it, but you'll never get out of debt on it.’ 

Rotation Practiced. 

“Ll buckeled down to work. I arranged 
to divide the farm into four equal fields, 
and started a rotation of wheat, corn, 
clover and oats. I pastured most of the 
clover with cows, horses, and hogs. That 
kept up the fertility of the land and the 
following spring the field thus pastured 
would go into torn. The rotation would 
work gradually around—the corn ground 
into oats, the oats followed by wheat, and 
the wheat into young clover again. With 
thorough cultivation, I would secure a 
maximum yield. 

Livestock. 

“My next step was to stock the farm. 
I decided to oo hogs my main line; to 
keep brood sows and raise 


my own 
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hogs; and to raise no more than I could 
raise corn to feed. I found that four good 
sows, bringing two litters each year, 
raised all the pigs I could well care for. 
Then I arranged to have one good milk 
cow for each brood sow. Thus the skim 
milk from each cow would start the pigs 
of each litter. This arrangement has paid 
me well and I have never seen fit to change 


it. 
Drainage. 

“With my crops and stock started I 
found that I had a successful farm well 
under way. In the meantime, in winter, 
in the spring, and whenever was not at 
work in the crops I grubbed the fence rows 
and built new fences. I put in drain tile, 
some each year, until I had the place 
thoroughly tiled. Beside this, I bought 
manure in the town, five miles away, and 
hauled it to the farm whenever I could 
find time to do it. I have always made 
all the manure that I could. I succeed 
each season in getting last year’s straw- 
stack converted into manure and hauled 
out upon the land before the next crop 
is threshed. 

“IT always made some money, but at 
times I was hard run for the ready cash. 
Once I was at town and needed some nails. 
I went {nto the hardware store and asked 
for fifty cent’s worth of ten pennies. While 
the proprietor was wrapping them up | 
looked into my pocket k and behold! 
I didn’t have the fifty cents. I honestly 
thought that I had it. I explained the 
situation to him, saying that I would be 
back in a few days and would pay him 
then. - But with a toss of the he 
threw the package back upon the shelf 
and said: ‘Well, whenever you come in 
again with the money you can get the 
nails.’ 

“That made me alittle mad. ‘Well, 
you can keep the nails,’ I said, ‘but this is 
the first time that I knew my face wasn’t 
worth fifty cents. But remember, sir, 


I’ll still be on the job making money when |S 








you’re broke and out of business.’ It has 
been some consolation to me to see this 
prophecy come true. 

“In just three years I was out of debt 
on the farm. The system that I started 
worked and worked well. If I was start- 
ing again I do not think that I would 
change it in any respect. My greatest 
profit has been from hogs. One year my 
sales from hogs alone reached a total of 
$1,500. Another year the sales reached 
$1,000. But on the average my hogs 
bring me about $800 annually. I gener- 
ally sell about $500 worth of wheat each 
year, besides some cattle. I never sell 
any hay or corn. My wife clears about 
$300 each year from butter and eggs. 
sow clover every year-and would rather 
lose any other crop on the farm. 


Luck. , 

“T have had my share of bad luck, too. 
One year before I was out of debt the 
cholera struck my hogs and swept away 
almost my entire herd. The few that were 
left didn’t amount to much after the dis- 
ease was through with them. I’ve had 
horses die, too. One year I lost a horse 
right in the busy season. I had no money 
to buy another one but I had to just get 
out and borrow it, not an easy thing to do 
at that time. However, they are all anxi- 
ous to lend me money now, but F don’t 
need it. I used to lie awake nights and 
listen to noises that came from the barn. 
I think I would hear the horses every 
time they would get up and lie down. I 
watched them pretty close because I 
could not afford to lose a horse then. 
But those things don’t worry me any- 
more. If a horse dies I have the money to 
replace it. 

“Retire? Well, I am getting a little 
tired of hard work. I am now past fifty 
and I have been in the harness all my life. 
In fact I can’t stand it like I used to. But 
then I don’t want to retire too soon. I 
might have to go to work again.’”’—L. C. 
ims. 
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Care of Sows at Farrrowing Time. 
Every successful hog raiser has some 
sort of an established system of record, 


whereby he keeps the dates of breeding | ments, which generally means the corn. | 


und farrowing of his brood-sows. Many 
also go farther and keep an individual re- 
cord of the performance of each sow as a 
producer. Such records are very esséntial 
ind the best and most convenient manner 
of keeping them is by putting up a board 
or card in some house or place where the 
man will observe it several times daily, 
during his routine work in caring for the 
swine. i 


each animal. (These registers may be 
procured of publishers at a nominal 
cost.) When the hogman has such a sys- 
tem of record established, with earmarks, 
and complete in all the details of accurate 
record of the performances, in breeding, 


feeding, maturing, and total production of 


units and dollars, of each individual and 


their progeny, he is well equipped to in- | 


telligently produce pork with the ultimate 
assurance of success. He avoids the mis- 
takes, errors and losses which generally 
attend unsystematic record and manage- 
ment. 

About two weeks before the records 
show that a sow is to farrow is the proper 
time to remove her from the brood herd, 
and place her in a pen or enclosure in- 
tended for her farrowing pen. Such pens 
should have in connection and of free 
access a small lot wherein the sow can take 
considerable daily exercise. She should 
be either alone or with but one or two other 
sows of about her o° n size and disposition, 
but no other live stock should be allowed 
access to their pens. Considerable care 
ind precaution must now be observed. 
All A oe or causes that might in any 
way do bodily injury should be removed. 
Brood sows at this period hould never be 
forced or allowed to crawl under boards or 
fences, or through holes, narrow places, or 
over high sills, or upon high or slippery 
feeding floors. 

Her farrowing pen should be warmly 
constructed, free from drafts, dry, clean, 
and provided with sunlight. The bedding 
given should be clean dry, free from dust 


Besides this outdoor record, an in- | 
door, or herd register, should be kept of 


By CHAS. DAWSON 


lor chaff, and moderate in amount. Her 
| feeding ration should now be e iminated 
| gradually of nearly all its heating ele- 
| It is not best to make a radical change; 
the proper way is to gradually tone the 
| cation down into an ideal laxative and 
| cooling ration, but never too much so, for 
| this extreme is to be avoided as much as is 
| constipation. Ground wheat, oats, shorts, 
| bran, or middlings slops with an occasional 
| small amount of linseed oil meal added, 
|and a liberal feeding of well cured alfalfa 
hay, constitute about the ideal brood sow 
ration during the pre-farrowing period. 
If the care, attention, feeding, and other 
| minor things have been kept near ideal, 
|much of the usual attend 
| such as fevers, inflammation, difficult 
| parturition, and other farrowing troubles 
| which cause an enormous annual loss in 
the pig-crop will be minimized. Many 
| practical hog-men assert that fully one- 
half of the hog raiser’s success, lies in the 
|care that he gives his brood-sows during 
the two weeks prior and the two or three 
weeks after farrowing. When the sow 
shows the first signs of approaching ma- 
| ternity, which is characterized by the 
very evident and rapid filling out of the 
udder and teats, accompanying the pre- 
vious pronounced fullness of the belly, 
personal investigation should be made 
daily to keep in close touch with the actual 
conditions. An infallible udder sign is the 
appearance of a watery-like fluid, upon 
stripping the teats, within 36 hours before 
farrowing. ‘This will gradually change 
into a whiter milky-like fluid, becoming a 
very rich, sticky lacteal fluid, or milk, 
just before the event. Another sure sign 
is one that they have inherited from their 
primitive state of being. When instinct 
tells them of approaching motherhood, 
they will commence to collect and arrange 
into a nest all the bedding, grasses, or other 
materials available in their enclosures. 
When either or both of these signs be- 
come evident, then the hog-man should 
immediately proceed to arrange and con- 
trol the situation so that it will be for the 
best advantage and comfort of the sow. 








Often the sow will resent being shut up 





For about two weeks before farrowing the sow should be alone or with but one or two other sows 


about her 


own mize. 


ing troubles, | 


. . J . 
An Unsolicited Testimonial 
A clear-eyed young Iowa farmer stepped up to a 
manure spreader demonstrator at the 1912 Chicago 
Live Stock Show and, pointing to one of the 
| spreaders in the exhibit said: 





| “I own one of those machines. It is the strongest 
| spreader I ever had on my farm, and I've had a num- 
ber of different machines. I honestly believe that if I 
| filled that spreader with soft coal it would spread the 
| stuff for me. I wouldn't trade it for any spreader I 
| ever owned or saw.” 


This unsolicited recommendation from a man who 
had used an I H C spreader, and therefore knew 
what it would do, carried weight with his hearers. 
They might have doubted whether an I H C 
manure spreader would spread soft coal—but there 
was no doubt in their minds that an I H C spreader 
had spread manure to this man’s entire satisfaction. 
This is simply a typical case of what users think 
about 


| 1H C Manure Spreaders 


I H C manure spreaders are built in many 
styles—high, low, wide, narrow, wood and steel; 
| aad in all useful sizes. They are the standard of 
spreader construction where efficiency, durability, 
light draft and ease of handling are desired. They 
spread evenly whether on the level, or going up or 
| down hill. Their good features are too many to 
| enumerate here. 


Investigate I H C spreaders. It will pay you. 


See the local dealer or write fer catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of 
America. 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 





ble corn 1, 

ofitable kind of stock feed. Write 
evidence on ground feed. 
Lasts a lifetime and 

always does perfect 


work 


A good mill is the only cheap kind. 

Our mill is not costly. Widely sold for 

40 years; repairs or breakdowns unheard 

of, Does better work and more kinds of work than 

any other mill. Genuine old-fashioned mill stones, 

not iron grinders. Easily kept good as new. Requires 
litle power and no experience. Fully guaranteed. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


If it doesn’t make good our claims, it costs you nothing 

If you now own a poor mill, try a good one. Write for 

testimonials from your state and ous “Book on Mills."" 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) 


1290 Kentucky Ave., 
America’s Leading Flour M Builders 


T Students who qualify. Ride 
L around taking or- 
ders in “Coey Fiyer”—6 cylinder—5 

ger car, We teach you to make 


moaey in automo- 
bile bosiness, Easy 
















Dept. 71 
1424-1426 Michigan Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 
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in a close pen, and will worry and en- 
deavor to get out, especially if not made 
accustomed beforehand to the quarters, 
or if she has already constructed a nest 
somewhere else. In this case, gentle, but 
forcible means should be employed to 
make her accépt the pen assigned. If 
the presence of the man or of other 
animals annoy and disturb her, it is best 
to avoid as much of it as possible. 


Feeding the Brood Sow. 


The feeding ration during this period, 
should be either nothing, or of the very 
tightest possible. If she shows a dis- 

osition to want food, which is very rare, 
fioht mashes of bran, or ground oats, 
etc., with water of a temperate degree 
may be given. After the sow lies down, 
nothing should be allowed to disturb her, 
not even the man himself, for if the pre- 
vious care and feeding methods have been 
correct, and the sow was chosen wisely, 
and she be of a motherly disposition, 
man’s presence will be necessary only as an 
observer, and aid in events, such as caring 
for the weaker ones, directing their course 
to the udder, and preventing them from 
being chilled. Many pigs are lost an- 
nually from lack of personal attention at 
this critical time. On the other hand, 
some men become too officious and cause 
the sow to become restless and nervous, so 
that they overlay part of the pigs and 
often withhold the maternal flow of milk 
until .some time after the pigs are far- 
rowed, causing the pigs to become so 
weakened from lack of the full supply of 
life-giving fluid that all do not recuperate 
when the flow does start. This may also 
be due to other causes that are not in 
harmony with the requirements of nature. 
It should be lemembnal that the little 
pigs must secure their milk from the 
udder in a few moments after they come 
into the world or serious consequences will 
follow. Environments and conditions so 
arranged as to hearly conform to the 
natural, are most conducive to success- 
ful results, : 

The Farrowing House. 

As spring farrowing occurs during the 
cold or inclement period of the late winter 
months, generally speaking, it is imper- 
ative that the house be warmly built, 
and equipped with some system of arti- 
ficial heat which may be brought into use 
when necessary. 

Often if the quarters are of ideal con- 
struction, and the weather is somewhat 
warm, the use of artificial heat proves to 
be of more harm than good, especially if 
the heat be allowed to rise or lower too 
rapidly, It is advisable to keep the 
temperature of the house at about 70 
to 80 degrees F., and to air the house 
thoroughly for a few minutes daily. 

Many hog raisers devise an additional 
and handy device to prevent the newly 
born pigs from chilling. Boxes or baskets 
containing a jug filled with hot water, 
stones or bricks, wrapped in cloths, are 
placed in or near the farrowing pen, so 
that the pigs may be put within as occasion 
may demand, taking them out at intervals 
to suckle. 

It is essential that the young pigs suckle 
at frequent intervals during the first few 
hours. Many pigs are annually lost from 
this cause alone. 

When pigs are too weak or are disin- 
clined to attempt to secure their milk, 
they are often induced to do so by hold- 
ing them up to the udder and placing the 
teat in their mouths, then gently strip- 
ping the milk into their mouths until 
they accept the invitation, and suckle on 
their own accord. A few trials will initiate 
them into the mystery. 


Use of Instruments. 
The use of intruments 


should be 


avoided, unless other means fail, and 
when used they should be cleansed anti- 
Continued on Page 56. 





t to be the 









YOUR Hogs Are Safe 


next, just remember this: You can assure the safety of your hogs by takin: 
this inexpensive precaution—go to your dealer and get a few cans o 


Merry War Powdered Lye 





printed on the label and feed it twice every day. 


prevented hogs from catching cholera, even though raging 
right in the neighborhood. |t has been proved time and time again, 
Lye Company Here is Jugt one example among hundreds of similiar ones: 
**We have had hog cholera all through our district. Those who have been using Merry War Powdered 
Lye have missed it. One man in icular who buys it by the case has cholera all around him, but so far his 
hogs have escaped.”” C. M. 


Prop., “The Right 
There Are No Substitutes 


Don’t experiment with an old-fashioned, ordinary tye. Get MERRY WAR POWDERED L’ 
time-tried remedy—the specially prepared lye that is safe to feed to hogs—that actual experience 
it on the genuine retuse 
trong, healthy and on his feed 
- sand into firm flesh and juicy fat. 
Sc per month, per 


up digestion and prevents feed waste 
Produces the kind of bri 
t the price of 


Make a test for yourself. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE comes in 10c cans (120 
can). It is convenient to buy in case lots—4 dozen cans for $4.30 at Ess 
LL SUPPLY YOU DIRECT 


or f 
. There substitutes. WE WI ¥ for 4 cane 
oe vOuR DEALERS WON 'T SUPPLY YOU. Write for ong valuable boatiet © w To Get The Biggest 
Profits From Hog Raising 


cr 


J 


ts .” Sent 
for the asking. 








‘ Merry War lveli <4 Which Kind Do You Want? >> 
ibid! §F MYERS LYE CO. 
bal Dept. 104 St. Louis, Mo. 
2 a Sts  — = a 





Next time you read in your paper about an epidemic of hog cholera, how 
it is killing off hogs like flies and causing the loss of thousands and thousands 
of dollars, and you are beginning to wonder where it’s going to break out 


Mix it with the hog’s feed or drinking water according to the directions 
treatment has 


of hog cholera the world has ever known, 
Costs only ey te posted os hag foust eBein. keep him free from worms and make him 
or 


When Hog Cholera Rages 
It’s a Fine Thing to Know 











4 











tamp Out the Cause— The Country is Wiping Out 
WORMS. I'll Prove It Before You Pay Entire Herds in Just A Few Days 


Worms are the great cause of the deadly scourge now sweeping the country. Read what the 


editor of the lowa Homestead says ‘ Nine-tenths of this trouble among hogs is due first toa 
weakening of the constitutional powers on account of the ravages of worms.” There's the 











whole truth in a nut-shell. You must get rid of the worms. I'll do st for you. I'll prove 6" @« 


it before you pay. Read thislet 








“*A lot of hogs died in this from 
onto: ~ awe 


gee ee 
.* DA. Ki nm, 


Brieder  Parebired olandChonas 








is sure death to all stomach and free intestinal 
worms. It issafe,cheap and easy to feed. You can let 
your stock ran toitfreely. They doctor themselves. 


'll Feed Your Stock 60 Days Before You Pay orders, filled for ie 














Just send me the coupon—tell me how many head 
of stock you have andl’! send enoughSal- Vet tolast 
them all 60 days. You simply pay the smal! freight 
charge when it arrivesand when the ®0 days are up, 
report results. If Sal-Vet does not do what I claim 
—I li cancel the charge—you won't owe me a cent. 
Don't se any money. Send this coupon. e 


SIDNEY R. FEIL.. THE S. R. FEN CO. 
Dept 5S. Ohio 


SPREE, 





























If you do not investigate the “*Temple’’ one, two and four cylin- 
ENG I N E der gasoline, kerosene or alcohol engines grperter to ony bee 


—: to 60 Horse Power. uy, - "yl: 
ro) slow speed engi 
Costs less to buy—less to run. carves tall thee’ 
Speen enaeee. — ~--t me a! 
hyp y mounted on wagon. 
var + ~ Savoun vans 
meet every farm power TEST IT 
YS FREE. If convinced that it is the best engine you ever saw at any price, keep it—we trust 
gee nar COMP aNT . Write for free cata and 
THE PUMP + Manufacturers for 60 Years, 











ness and continue to advertise. 
continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 


If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 


farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in‘ busi- 
If they were not honest, we would not 
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‘Co-operative Live Stock Shipping 


Continued from January Issue.) 


HE system of : srarewers oat Every association 
accounting that has ever or- 





In view of the fact that there are on 


Farmers Shipping Association growth of the Litch- purchasers should be sure to get the gen- 


\ | Keeping | Ter. - | ganized under this : 
ecordg of the stock | Mo be | plan has been a suc- themarket at the present time many veter- 
hipped should be as | oe anil a ar . |inary preparations of an inferior quality, 
omplete and simple «A Eee ee ee ey ea. | some of them put up in imitation to trade 
possible. The re- steady growth. The) on the reputation of our Save-the-Horse, 














trons for stock de- ee Manager field association iS/uine with the trade-mark Save-the- 
ivered, should be in ee ee only an example of | Horse on the package. 
luplicate, arid pre- sme wb | a ioewe] eo} what the rest are The unequaled potency of Save-the- 
erably carbon copies «« doing. It was or-| Horse has been maintained for over 
hould be used, as o«- ganized in the fall of | seventeen years. 
hen there eam be no srs 1908, and up to Dee. Every bottle is sold with a Guaranty-Contract 
nistake or difference .. 31st, they had ship- that has $60,000 paid-up capital back of it, guar- 
» ry be ermanently cure or refund the money 
n numbers und ped 14 carloads, with ovr ST Save-the-Horse BOOK—is our {7 
ht if this i a : —— receipts, $11,599.25 youre DISCOVERIES— Treating over 100,000 
a se ; eceipts, vere-—""* | horses for Ringbone—Thoropin—Spavin—and ALI! 
lon : anh error o- i——me- JYuring 1909 | Lameness. It is a Mind Settler—Tells How to Test 
il be tl a hey sl 1 35 car for Spavin— What to Do for a Lame Horse. _ 
ae , = } they Shipped O° CAF | Covers $8 Forms of Lameness—tilustrated. Mailed Free 
une Oo hot ort- . loads, with receipts But write, describing your case, and we will send 
| | ; ° . R36 our—BOOK—sample contract, letters from Breeders 
MAL Bnd CUPUCALE. ; amounting to $39,-| and business men the world over, on every kind of 





em nager 569.27 9 &]1 | case and advice.—all free to horse owners and man- 
4 herd bed 69.27. In 1910, 51 agers. Address 


nakes*no payment carloads, with re- TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 








vhen the stoek is re- ceipts amounting to 

eived, but’ waits un- - ; $102,163.35; and in or sent by us Ex 

il thé returns for ————— ail tthe 3). 6104 corioade, 

he car shipped have folate i $114,764.56. Four 

ween received from Cut E—Form of statement used by the manager years ago there were 

he commission firm. — *nd. Accompanied by check in making re ‘a¢ Litchfield six local 

le the makes up a -~ 2 buyers, all of whom 

omplete statement, as shown in the ac-| were supported by the farmers in that 

ompanying blanks, stating just what each | locality. Today, the Farmers’ Shipping 

verson’s live stotek weighed and was sold | Association is the on'y live stock shipper 

w on the market; the expenses incurred | at that place. Farmers in.that locality ey oe a 

n shipping, and other expenses. This is| estimate that cooperative live stock ship- Fleming’s 

educted from the total amount, and a! ping last year meant to them a saving of Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 

heck for the balanee due is mailed to| about $7,800. Whatever the saving may and many of them are bad old cases 

ach of the patrons. It is more desi-able | have been, the farmers are satisfied, and ) Fi Heey end simple: L.- Kf 

o mail the checks than to have the peo-| would under no consideration go back needed; no cutting to be done; - just 

ile call for their money, as it saves time |to the old system of shipp their live little attention every fifth day- an eees 
| . pping their money refunded if it ever fails. Oures 

wr those who have shipped stoek, and also | stock. Farmers are hauling their stock a a gp gg 

eans a saving of time to the manager | distance of about 20 miles to ship with the formation and full particulars given in 

he cost of shipping live stock will vary | association, {and all seem well paid for sy — Ny ov + 

» different parts of the state, because of | their time and the haul. Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 


pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 


he difference in freight rates This syste arketi i “asi 
it ra system of marketing is feasible eae ae DDO. Cheaniet. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


in many sections of the United States, and 
j}no doubt will do much to shape the 
The ‘actual cost ol operation usually | future system of marketing live stock 
ins frem 20 to 25 cents .. 100 pounds of | from the farms to the central markets. 


Cost of Operation. 


tock shipped teside this, there is the 
eight, which will vary aecording to Supenetes Form of Constitution for the 
e distance from market The items of rganization of Farmers’ Cooperative Ship- 


ping Associations. ° 

1e manager, which will range from 6 to | Article 1 Name The name of the association =". SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
les 7 shall be . 

0 cents a 100 pounds; the freight an a ; ; 
) 1 | po in 1 ; the freight and _ Article 2.—Place:’ ‘The piace of operation shall AT 23 ersartines OLD 
witching ch ura s; selling commission ON | be in and vicinity, and ee ses ny 
e central market: inspection; and other | all regular and special meetings shall be held in < 
as prescribed in the by- 


xpense incurred are the commission paid 


wide! tal exnenses, such aS those for t¢ ed . 
ahs . , . . | laws i . more breed on th oad to success 
nd pat ons Heside this tne sum ol Article 3 Time The time over which this W than any man living. I have the largest and finest 
or 2 cents a 100 pounds is set aside as a | organization shall extend shall be indefinite herd in the U. 8. Everyone an early developer. ready : 
nking fund. This is important in every | Article 4.—Purpose: The purpose of this,or- 
: , ganization shall be to obtain reasonable prices, and 
ssociation., because it prov ides & means | to secure the best possible results in the market- 
wl h unlooked-for ¢ xpenses can he | ing of li e@ stor k and farm produce 
et, and it also makes it possible to pay | Article 5—Membership: Any person making 
that } lost : . use of the shipping facilities of this association 
r animalis it May be 1ost Or Injured 1 | shall be entitled to membership by paying a meme 
due to no fault of the owner, the | bership fee of 


or the railroad company The Article 6.—Officers: The officers of this associa- Horse Has Eye 


. ls } i tion shall be a president, vice-president and a 7 cy 
wher Of such animais May then © purse board of direc tors, who shall be elected at the an- VIS!” 
1 full, and not bear heavy loss. If such | nual meeting; and in case of a vacancy from resig- 
, ation or otherwise, the board of directors shall 
sses are borne by the association, it will | Bation OF Of , » Girec 8 sna MOON N BLINDNESS 
ah ippoint s successor, who shall hold office until the 

1t be noticed by any of the shippers, and | next annual meeting, or until his successor has | | (Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunctivitis 
ill serve as a protection to all. been elected and qualified. All officers shall hold wen’, horace all suifer from daased “yo <0 will ab- 
office for one year, or until solutely cure defects of the eye. irrespective of length of 
their successors have been time the animal has been afflicted. No matter how many 
elected and qualified. The doctors have tried and failed, use ‘‘Visio’’ ander our 
Board of Directors shall ap- —— refund mones -t does Tm 
point a manager, who may be $ per bottie, postoald on receipt of price. 

Lisio Remedy Assn., 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, lil 


selected from their number 
if deemed advisable. 


ne lage AG ENT. S—BIG SELLER 


managed by a Board of Direc- 
Giove.” = thing or far- 


tors, composed of five mem- 














bers of the association, who s 4 mers, laborers, teamsters, rail- 
shall be elected at every an- = 4 the severest sohdana 
nual meeting, and the Presi- = aI roughest work. Write 

dent and Secretary and i terms. THOMAS co. 
Treasurer, shall be members | GUARANTEED 1 YEAR 1871 West St. Dayton, 0, 








of this Board, and said of- ° a : 
SAX »-1 5, Mention Successful Farming when 


ficers shall occupy » same 


ipping same number on hip of calves where cow and calf go together position in the Board as in writing to advertisers. 
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the organization. In the case of vacancy caused 
by resignation or otherwise, in the membership 
of the Board,the same shall be filled by the remain- 
ing members of the Board, and the members so 
elected shall hold office for the unexpired term, 
or until the members so elected shall have qualified. 

Article 8.—Amendments: Amendments to this 
constitution may be made at any regular meeting, 


by a two-thirds vote, when 30 days notice of the 
same has been given by announcement to the 
members. 

Article 9.—Quorum: A majority of members of 


the Boerd shall constitute a quorum, and may do 
any business that may properly come before said 
Board. 

Article 10.—By-Laws By-Laws and rules 
covering the operation of this association may be 
made from time to time in the manner prescribed 
for the amendments to this constitution. 


Suggested By-Laws for the Organization of 
armers’ Cooperative Shipping Associa- 
tions. 

Chapter 1.—The shipment of stock in this as- 
sociation shall be made regardless of membership, 
and the delivery of stock to the manager and the 
acceptance thereof by him binds the shipper to 
the rules and by-laws of this association. All who 
desire to ship stock with the association shall re- 
port to the manager the kind of stock, the num- 
ber of each kind, and the approximate weight of 
each when it is ready to be marketed. When a 
sufficient amount of live stock has been feported 
to be ready for shipment to make a full carload, the 
manager shall order a car for making the ship- 
ment, and shall notify each party having stock 
listed, and state at what time the stock is to be 
delivered for loading 


Chapter 2.—Section | Duties of Manager: 
The manager shall be at the yard on the day the 
shipment is to be made, unless he shall have secured 
a competent substitute, and shall receive all stock, 
weigh, mark and load the same on the car. He 
shall have charge of and direct the sale of all ship- 
ments, and receive all money therefor, and pay the 
same to the shippers, less his commission and all 
other expenses incurred in making the shipment, 
or when so directed send the money by mail to 
the shippers. He shall furnish a statement to 
every shipper, showing net weight, prices received, 
and expense of shipment. He shal! keep on file 
all statements received from the commission firm 
selling live stock for the association In a book 
kept for that purpose, he shall keep a record show- 
ing the number of cars shipped, and the amount 
of stock in such cars, He shall also keep an account 
of all disbursements and receipts for the associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting, he shall furnish a 
detailed statement of all business done during 
the year. 

Section 2.—The manager shall furnish a sat- 
isfactory bond, which shall be approv by the 
Board of Directors. Said bond shall be for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties. 

Chapter 3.—Section 1: Protection Fund? 
There shall be deducted on every bundred pounds 
of weight of hogs and sheep 3 cents, and for every 
100 pounds in weight of cattle, 2 cents, and the 
same shall be placed in the sinking fund, to be 
used for the paying of losses that may occur to any 
stock from the time it comes in the hands of the 
manager until final disposition of same is made. 

Section 2.—Losses—How Paid: Any shipper 
whose stock has been damaged by injury while in 
the hands of the manager, shall receive the full 
mount for same as though the stock had not 
been injured, but shall be subject to the same ratio 
of expense on the ne. The payment of the 
damage shall be based on a statement made by the 
commission firm having charge of the shipment, 
which statement shall show the amount received 
for the injured animal, the amount, in their 
opinion, it would have brought had it not been 
injured. This statement shall be the final basis 
for the settlement. No damage shall be paid for 
an animal which was not in a healthy condition 
when received at the local yards by the manager. 

Chapter 4.—Section 1: Unhealthy Stock: All 
stock which must be sold subject to inspection, 
except such as has been injured while in a healthy 
condition and in charge of the manager, or any 
diseased animal, shall be received at the owner's 
risk, and he shall receive payment therefor as is 
received by the commission firm, less all expense 
figured pro rata on the shipment. 


LIVE STOCK RECEIVED. 

















Date. Cattie. 
| | 
Mark. Name No. of| Wet. 
Hd. 
I A. Olson g 9400 | 
II C..Ryan 1 1100 
Ill H. Hanson 2 2000 | 
|| $$ —— gg $$) | ———_| —— 
lV R. Anderson i 3 2735 
Vv C. Larson 2 2250 | 
VI R. Wilson 1 | 1400 | 
VII | 
Vill 











Cards used by the manager to record the numbers, 
weight and mark of stock as received from 
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general or farm use. 
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it’s The 
Stone That Grinds, 


NOT THE FRAME, 


You get the stone that grinds in Cleveland Grindstones, 
every one of which is specially selected for general or farm 
grinding. Do not be misled by the term “Berea Grit,” as used 
It is only a name given to any sandstone 
It does not refer to grinding quality for 
; We own the original Berea Stone Quarry, 
for 60 years recognized as supplying the standard stone for grindstones, 


CLEVELAND 
GRINDSTONES 


have made the judging of grindstones their life work. 
All Cleveland Grindstones bear the trade mark shown below. 

acknowledged the world’s best grindstone. 
model shown here is rigidly mounted, light run- 
ning. Will 
selected for farm use, 


Write for booklet, “‘Sharp Tools Pay Big,’’ 


you who handles Cleveland Grindstones. 


THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 


626 Hickox Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






FROM FACTORY TO WEARER 
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SHOES DIRECT 


attribute the High Cost of Shoes today to 
to Uncle Sam’s Parcel Post, we propose se] 


hoe fills a long-felt want. As Sturdy, 
Leather throughout, honestly made on the 


of attractiveness. Will 











each patron, in order “to avoid 
—~ duplicating , numbers.’ 
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includes an extra pair of 
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of a lifetime’s experience, 


Prof. Beery desires that ever 
everyone interested 


man a copy FREE. 
, and the namesand addresses of five other ho 

. 8S. Stamps or coin, If you have even a passing i 
—if you own, train or b them. 
fund of knowledge worth many dollars to you, Send 


FREE 


picture of Queen--oil painting effect--suita! 


SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 


You can reduce the high cost of living, so strongly manifested in footwear. We 
come out of the consumer, and the enormous decrease in raw materials. 


rice which admits of but one small profit to us as manufacturers. The Sturdioke 


outside back strap of leather. Just the shoe for rugged work, yet combining elements 
no “ breaking in.’”’ Specially selected, oiled grain leather makes the 


antee goes with every pair. 
Boot, illustrated, retails at $5. Our price to you is $3.70, and 


Cut Boot retails at $3.50. Our price to you $2.70. Prices on Stur- 
dioke Shoes include Parcel Post Delivery charges. 


WRITE TODAY for our illustrated 
booklet “Shoes and the High Cost 
of Living” and let us tell you more 
about Sturdioke Shoes. 


STURDIOKE SHOE MFG. CO. 


of poor handli is vividl 
+e ng Vividly 


more fortunate, You sympathize with 


Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handJing horses—eresult 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


horse owner, trainer, breeder— 
in horses—should read this great story. 
make it possible, for a short time he offers every interested horse- 
c He only asks that ten cents be sent to cover 


you will gather from this book a 
With each book we also send free a beautiful colo 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 579, Pleasant Hill, O. 
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celebrated Army Last; double lock stiteh ; 









keep the feet warm and dry and requires 








e and comfortable. Our absolute guar- 
The Sturdioke High, 10 inch 








finest rawhide laces. The Sturdioke Low- 



































A most wonderful and un- 
heard of book offer. [t equals 
the famous 
“Black Beauty” 
in human interest— 
surpasses it in practi- 
cability. “‘Kate’’ a victim 
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Profitable Pork Production 


Continued from page 53 





septically before and after. In their use, 
care and precaution must be observed 
against any possible harm or injury. 
Often the insertion of forceps will restore 
the pig to its natural position, which is 
either fore or hind feet foremost. When 
necessary to use the forceps, the operator 
should obtain a firm hold on the head or 
legs, and then pull steadily and slowly, in 


harmony with the accompanying I: :bor of 


the sow. Another method of aid recom- 
mended in difficult farrowing, is the in- 
jection of warm water or of linseed oil or 


machine oil through a short piece of gar 


den hose. 

Often pigs from one cause or another are 
apparently dead when first born. Many 
can be brought to life by prompt action 
and attention. By wiping their nostrils 
and mouths clean and bending them back 
and forth from a straight to a doubled up 
position, pulling the tongue out and 
down, i blowthe air into the mouth, 
until signs of life become evident. A few 
drops of whiskey in a spoonful of milk or 
a brisk rubbing with a whiskey—or alcohol 
—saturated cloth revive. and 
strengthen many of the seemingly dead or 
weaker ones. 

Care of the Little Pigs. 

Sunshine is something that the little 
pigs must have to bring about the natural 
filling out of their bodies. This seems to 
impart strength and health to them as no 
other agency can. So it should be ar- 
ranged that for a few hours when the sun 
is shining, the little pigs may bask in the 
warm rays, protected from drafts or 
dampness. 


will also 
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Exercise is very important, and by the 
time the litter is a week old they should 
be running about considerable, accom- 
panying the dam on short trips, but not 
through snow or wet, nor excessive in 
any event. Pigs that lie in the nests too 
much of their time become too fat; their 
digestive tract is impaired and they con- 
tract the prevailing pig ailments, such as 
thumps, scours, etc. 

It is well to keep close tab on the 
suckling of each pig for the first few weeks. 
While some men assert that each pig has 
his own individual teat and will take pos- 
session of it, experience will demonstrate 
that they acquire them largely by habits 
of use the first few days. 

The stronger pigs will often crowd the 
| weaker ones away and monopolize two 
|or more teats, if permitted to do so, en- 
forcing the weaker ones to subsist on part 
of the flow from one. Then again some one 
| of the teats may not be fully developed 

and its possessor suffers in consequence, 
becoming noted soon, as the runt of the 
litter. ‘These troubles are usually hard 
to prevent or correct. In event that the 
udder capacity is not sufficient for the 
litter, cow milk may be substituted, or a 
part of the litter may be transferred to an- 
other sow whose litter is smaller and 
which has an abundance of milk, pro- 
viding the litters are about the same age, 
etc. 

The sow needs but little if any food for 
24 hours after farrowing, and any food 
given should be very light, mostly tem- 

»erate water. Following this may be a 

ight mash or slops of oats, etc., gradually 

building it up in richness, to ideal for a 
| suckling sow, but in no event overfeed- 


| ing. 








Many sows right after farrowing crave 
meats, and will show inclination to eat 
their pigs. The best method is to feed 
and care for them properly for a few 
months prior; if they then show an in- 
clination, a goodly amount of fatty meat, 
pork cracklings or tankage should be 
given the sow as soon as she feels dis- 
posed to eat it. The pigs had best be 
watched closely, or removed if she shows 
too much inclination to eat them. 

When the sow is evidently rational and 
shows signs that she is in a natural state 
of health, her ration may be restored 
gradually to ideal, in all cases holding in 
view the condition of the sow, size of her 
litter and the amount of milk that the 
pigs are daily securing. Endeavor to 
equalize everything for the best use and 
to the advantage of the sow and litter. 

February, March and April are the 
months of spring farrowing. As they are 
generally filled with many days and some- 
times weeks of stormy, snow-bound 
weather, or later with clouded skys and 
wet yards, the husbandman is forced to 
confine the sow and litter for many days 
at a time in their close sleeping quarters. 
Such conditions force the strictest of 
sanitary conditions and care of their 
quarters, and to secure at every oppor- 
tunity the needful sunshine and exercise. 

Whenever some hog-man becomes suc- 
cessful by observing the better part of the 
many great and minor essentials in hog 
raising he will be accredited of being 
“lucky.” In reality it is not luck, but the 
practical plication of nature’s own 
fund: mae 5 aws for the successful pro- 
duction of pork. 


A $100 hen on page 88 will interest you. 





oe vows LITRES | 


The tire of personal responsibility— bear- 
ing the maker’s name, and built by experts 
individually responsible for each part. 

Leaders In Service for 12 Years. Ask for Book— 
“What's What in Tires”—FREE. 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere 


1913 "Pratt tt Cars 


Five Years—Every one successful as manufac- 
turers of automobiles. 


MiVaZ 
WY ema 


vehicles. 
showing photographic view of all 
Get ‘Catalog ue mode's, nd giving you the stand- 
ards by which to value any car. 
We have a business ition for you. Our goal for 1913 isa 
**Pratt Car * in every locality. Ifthere isn’t one in your neigh- 
borhood—if there isn’t a Pratt dealer near you it will be to your 
material advantage to write or wire and let us know. 
Three Distinct Mode!ls—Pratt 50, 122-inch woes p baa, elec- 
tric starter and electric lighting stem. Price §2,1 
Pratt 40, 120-in. wheel base, Presto-O-Starter auc heouts lighting 
system. Price $1,850.00, 
Pratt 30, 114-in. whee! base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting 
system. Price $1,400.00. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 


Forty Years—Every one successful as manufac- 
turers of standard 





Licensed under Dyer patents 657,650— 885, 986 and 921, 963 





94 germination. “Write 
which tells 


rubs, ete. 


rity, 
for sampl ices and New Beautifully  Tilaetrated 
about the best varieties of “Full of Life’ Plants, Bulbs, 


-BUCKBEE, Rocklord Seed Farms, R. F.D. 67 
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Learn Horse-Training .qQ. 






—Make Big Money! 
$1,200 to $3,000. a Year—at Home or Traveling | 


Send Coupon for “Horse-Trainers’ Book” FREE 


Prot. Jesse Beery, known from one end of thé country to the other as the World's Master 
Horseman, having retired from the arena with an independent fortune, is giving the world 
the priceless secrets of his marvelous success. 
ERS’ PROSPECTUS” will be mailed, free of charge, to all who are ambitious to master this 
highly profitable and intensely interesting profession. 


Vast Audiences Thrilled 
by Beery Exhibitions 


The thrilling exhibitions given by this King of Horse-Tamers and , 
J His mastery of fierce, man- 
killing stallions, without whip, carb bit or other cruel devices, has 
astounded the world. The most unruly horses—kickers, tricksters, balk- 
ers—subdued while multitudes watched, wondered and applauded. Medals, ° 
trophies and honors of a!) kinds, showered upon Prof. 
thousands, bear e)oquent testimony to his matchless skill. 


Learn Beery System by Mail, at Home 


The Beery Correspondence Sys- 
tem of Horsemansh iP is the only 
instruction of the kindi ‘ 

he lessons are simple, practical 
apd compicte. iaere coarse Sms, 
right at home, to e © mos _¥ . os 
vicious horse and subdue him in a N. Y., writes: “I am working & 


Horse-Trainers have never been equalled. 


few mina 


Bang' 
Who's Afraid? 


Bang! Bang! 


If you want to get into a big money-making profession—if you own Name 
unruly horses with bad habite—if you @njoy travel—if you are a natu- 
em page | can ay Ly Ly «ry Gos to on) at bis rofit 
when trained, send now, ay, for this grand Free Horse- ners’ Postottice 
= Prospectus. Tell me all about your horse. (41) 
Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 9, Pleasant Hill, Ohio RED State 





ou how to break any horse of 
abits—teach a horse to drive with- 
out reins. How to tell the disposi- 


Coupon Brings Prof. Beery’s Great 
“Horse-Trainers’ Prospectus” FREE 


shying, 
traits forever. 


ry by admiring 


able to buy a home a 
Walaing horses as taught 
your excellent methods.” 


n the worl 


Pair of horses that 


Prof. Beerycanteach gevera: men. I got them for 


A copy of his wonderful “HORSE-TRAIN- 


tion of any horse on sight—judging a 
horse right the first time! How to cure 
icking, biting, balking, fear- 
of-automobiles-and-trains and 


A. L. Dickinson, Friendship, 


fe Prospectus’’— FREE! 


ave them a few lessons and have 
offered $400 for the pair.” 


‘ \ 






Prof. Jesse Beery 


] other 


Break a Colt in 8 Hours! 


The lessons in Colt-Breaking alone are worth the price of the entire course. 
You can train a colt, in 8 hours, to be absolutely trustworthy. There is big 
money in breaking colts i nd curing horses of bad habits. 


Graduates Making Big Money 
For example, take the case of Emmett White, Kalona, lowa, now a prosperous 
fessional Horse-Trainer Mr. White says: “I wouldn't take $500 for what you 
ve taught me. You may judge of my success when I tell you that I have bee 
nd an automobile solely through earnings from 


by ___Gut Out, Sign and Mail Now! 


eueeeesce. <<< 


“‘Horse-Trainers’ 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 9, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send the book free, postpaid 
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Stopping the Hum of the Hum-bug 


Continued from page 8 
it all, she has been “picked 
isn’t any “next time’’ for ber. 

It is the widows and orphans who suffer 
most from these thieving pirates of the 
financial world. It is the poor laborer who 
has saved a little each year until he has a 
few hundred laid away for a rainy day. 
It is he who is lured by the 300 per cent 
talk; or the poor preacher who has a family 
to put through school. He is attracted by 
the get-rich-quick talk and drops his little 
wad, where none of the family can ever 
find it again. 

What the Blue Sky Law Does. 

The Blue Sky law is for the sole pur- 
»0se of preventing those nefarious rob- 
- from tempting people. If you would 
keep the bugs from entering your house on 
a summer night, put up screens to keep 
them out, The Blue Sky law is a screen 
»rotector. Let the people have a surplus; 
let them enjoy the fruits of their labors 
and let that surplus be protected by law. 

We had to enact laws that removed 
temptation from political office seekers. 
We just had to make it easy for them to be 
honest! So we've got to make it easy for 
men and widows to save their money. 

The Blue Sky law of Kansas puts a man 
in the office of Bank Commissioner who 
has authority to say to any and every con- 
cern (certain exceptions), ““You show me 
your books, your prospects, your possi- 
bilities for making the stock you sell in 
this state worth the money the people 
pay for it. You've got to show me that 
your concern is a legitimate business enter- 
prise, conducted by able managers, or you 
can’t do business in Kansas. If you are 
all right you get a license, if not you stay 
out of Kansas. Try selling stock without 
a state license and you go to jail.” 

That law goes clear outside of Kansas, 
if necessary, to make a concern attempting 
to sell stock in Kansas open its books to 
the Kansas inspectors. They can’t play 
with loaded dice, not in Kansas! None of 
your 300 per cent propositions look good 
to Commissioner Dolley. When it comes 


"and there 


to a showdown the crook sneaks out of 
the state and stays out. If he doesn’t it 
is the pen for. him. 

The Bank Commissioner has other 
pawers that mean much to those who have 
their hard earned money still in the banks. 
He can prevent the creation of new banks 
where not needed, or can prevent banks 
from. taking undue advantage of local 
conditions. He can remove incompetent 
cashiers, or officials, or directors. Dummy 
directors are no longer popular in Kansas. 

Men visit every bank twice a year and 
report its condition. If a cashier has 
been boozing, or gambling, or shows a ten- 
dency to soon go wrong, - is given a good 
talking to, and if the warning Is ineffective 
he is removed. 

Suppose somebody falls heir to some 
wealth and wants to start a bank. If 
there is need of a bank and the company 
looks as though it could do business, all 
right, it can start up; but the cashier they 
choose may the som of a stockholder, 
and said son may be a barber or what not. 
He must however, pass an examination 
with a high grade or he can’t take the job. 
This prevents inexperienced men from 
taking responsibilities for which they are 
unfitted. law, eh? 

And this Blue Sky law really makes 
bank directors tend to their knittin’. 
They’ ve got to dire¢t, or get off the board. 
If the bank fails through their neglect 
they must make good the losses. It isn’t 
the snap it used to be. Director means to 
direct. 

Manitoba has adopted this Kansas 
Blue Sky law, big words, little words, 
punctuations and all. 

Are We as Wise as Kansas? 

We people of Iowa and the other states 
that claim to be good neighbors of Kansas, 
are we going to let the wise “Canucks” of 
Manitoba, and the good people of the 
Sunflower State dump all their gold brick- 
ers and genteel robbers upon our soil to 
filch millions of dollars from our people? 

Are we? Not by a jug full! We’re going 
to pass a Blue Sky law of our own that will 


gambling speculators’ market places of 
Chicago and New York, and let dog eat 
dog until there isn’t a hide nor hair left of 
those who fatten upon the unfortunate. 

We are going to have a law that will 
compel every concern wishing to sell 
shares of its stock present its case before 
some state authority. If that official sees 
fit to license the concern we can rest more 
assured of getting our money’s worth in 
the stock shares bought. If the official 
does not see a square deal for the pur- 
chaser of stock in that concern, then said 
concern shall not be allowed to victimize 
the people of our state. 

Tell your legislator that you want him 
to work for and vote for a Blue Sky law. 
Write him a letter tonight. Don’t let this 
legislature adjourn without affording the 
people protection against unscrupulous 
stock selling concerns. 





Ruining a Horse. 

I was working for a man the other day 
who had ‘several young horses. One, a 
high spirited, nervous animal, came out of 
the stable harnessed and stopped on the 
way to water. The hired man rode up be- 
hind it and without warning brought 
down the heavy team whip twice heavily 
across it. aturally it reared and 
plunged and bolted, and he took after it, 
vowing to thrash it heavily. I yelled at, 
him not to dare touch it or he would ruin 
that colt for all time. He desisted but the 
the colt was excited and wild allday. And 
the owner néver said a word!l—C. E. 
Davis. 


Stock of all kinds should be outdoors 
every day that the weather permits so 
that they may get as much exercise, 
air and sunlight as possible. These three 
elements occupy a place just as import- 
ant as food and shelter in successful rais- 
ing of stock. 


Ice cold water should never be given to 
stock or poultry. It shocks and chills 





make the gold brickers bluer than the sky. 





We will dump these parasites upon the 


their systems and they will refuse to drink 
much of it. Use a tank heater. 
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concrete abutments and piers for two river 
bridges. No inspector was employed and 
when the work was finished it was found 
that so little cement had been used the con- 
crete crumbled like earth and the founda- 
tions were so bad the piers sunk and it was 
necessary to remove them entirely, after 
which other materials were put in 

Another county let a contract for some 
bridge repair work for cost plus 10 per 
cent. When the work was finished a Dill 


Bridge Conditions in Kansas 


Continued from page 9 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING PRINT IW BINDING ren. 11s 
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right. The low bid generally includes the 
following items: Cost plus a profit, plus 





the expenses of the other bidders present. 
In many counties in the state one bridge | 
company has been . doing the work for | 
years. Many of the county boards let 
their work privately in violation of the 
law. And in practically every case of 
fraudulent contracting the advertising is 
invariably kept at a minimum and the 
work let aie wb This results in poor 





for $2,200 was presented which was not 
itemized as the law requires. A warrant 
was drawn and the money paid over the 


economy by allowing a contractors’ ring 
to be formed, thereby practically letting 
all the contracts at abnormally high 


board. A liberal estimate of the 


furnished on this bridge 


$840 
Political sa 


that never have and never can be used 


has not been laid out and this bridge 


never has been used. 
ment of political debts. 


Haute, Ind., 
which they state: 
untee these bridges to carry any load that 
goes over them.” 





steel to 38,600 pounds per square inch in- 

stead of 15,500 pounds as a maximum 

permitted by law. The prices quoted give 

+ profit of from 75 to 8O per cent. This 

company is offering big commissions for 

salesmen in this state and it is also offer- 
ing to pay the necessary expenses of 
township and county boards incurred in 
visiting their plants. I know of one coun- 
ty board that did accept this offer and 
while in Terre Haute bought some of these 
bridges 
A County Farms Out Its Bridges. 

During a big flood in July last year a 
certain county lost practically all of its 
bridges. The county board made a pri- 
vate arrangement with their bridge com- 
pany for the construction of an indefinite 
number of bridges, without plans and 
specifications, and without knowing what 
uny one bridge would cost. The com- 
pany recently submitted a bill for $97,000 
and the county board allowed a warrant 
for $30,000 in partial payment of this 
umount. The warrant did not itemize the 
amount or state what bridges were being 
paid for. The county attorney got out an 
injunction against paying the warrant 
and now the case is in the courts. The 
entire action of the county board was in 
violation of the law, and preliminary in- 
vestigations indicate that there is an over- 
charqe on the $97,000 of about $40,000. 
\ part of the arrangement was that the 
bridge company would carry the county 
warrant for three years without interest. 

Concrete floors have been placed on a 
number of light steel bridges which over- 
loaded them to such an extent. that the top 
chords of the trusses are kinked out of 
line and the structures are now ready to 
fall into the streams under their dead 
load 

I could cite many other examples of 
this waste of public funds but these are 
sufficient to show how nearly universal 
these bridge conditions obtain. 

State is Divided Into Districts. 

The state is divided into districts by the 
bridge companies, each company having 
its district in which their bid is generally 
the lowest, although the other bidders 
who are present through an understanding 
or by invitation from the low bidder al- 


protest of one of the members of the | figures. 
actual 
value of the work done and the materials | let privately the bridge agent has ordi- 
would not exceed 


There have been a number of highway 
bridges built during the past few years 


One large concrete bridge was built over a 
stream several years ago where the road 
I understand that | 
some of these bridges were built in pay- 


\ mail-order bridge company of Terre 
is sending out a catalogue in 
“We positively guar- 


In checking several of 
their plans I find that a live load of 100 
pounds per square foot would stress the 








ways put in a straw bid to make it seem 





In the counties where the contracts are 


narily told one or more members of the 
board confidentially he could give them 
better prices on their work if it were let 
without advertising than at public let- 
ting, and sometime he does but generally 
not, for the county boards are not able to 
estimate the cost of steel or concrete 
work. They can and do only guess at the 
approximate cost and the bridge sales- 
men assume no responsibility for their 
ignorance and lack of experience in bridge 
design and costs. 

The boards permit or request the bridge 
companies to submit their own plans and 
| Specifications, if there are any, and gen- 
|erally depend entirely on their “old con- | 
| sulting engineer” (the bridge agent) for | 

all their information and advice contern- | 
ling the kind of bridge they should build 
| and its probable cost. The plans are, with 
| practically no exceptions, incomplete and 
prepared in such a way as to give the com- | 
pany submitting them special advantages 
over all the other bidders, and delusive to 
the commissioners. Blank contract forms 
are furnished by the bridge companies 
and state that the work is to be done | 
according to the attached specifications, 
but the specifications referred to are 
seldom if ever attached. The blank con- 
tracts signed by the board and bridge 
companies often do not even state that : 
the work will be done in a good workman- 
|like manner. The proportions of cement, | 
|}sand and stone in concrete work are not 

often given and it is a rare case when there 
are any specifications whatever as to the 
quality of the cement, sand and stone to be 
used. Just anything could be used and th 

county board would have to accept it and 

the taxpayers foot the bill. 

Under such conditions the wonder is 
that the bridges are not worse than they | 
are and the prices charged not more often 
exorbitant when our public officials per- 
mit the bridge agents to furnish the plans 
and specifications, if there are any, esti- 











| mates of cost, and do the work with little | 


or practically no inspection. 
To Stop Grafting. 

Absolutely the only successful method 
by which this division of territory, bridge 
pooling, poor design and exorbitant prices 
can be broken up and good bridges got- 
ten at a reasonable price is by having the 
plans, specifications and estimates for all 
bridge work prepared by a competent en- 
gineer and the construction work rigidly 
inspected by him and all the companies 
rejuired to bid on the same plans and 
specifications. This will give local con 
tractors a chance to bid and will en- 
courage mailed bidders to submit pro- 
posals. Then, if satisfactory prices are 
not received, the work should be done by 
day labor. 

Under this system the money will stay 
at home where it belongs instead of going 
up into Nebraska or over into Missouri, 
lilinois, or Ohio. Under present condi- 
tions local contractors have little show of 
getting jobs they bid on, for the big bridge 
companies will if necessary take the work 
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Goodrich Tire. 
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£ us to apply 

= struction to our making of *he first 
«American clincher tire is as sound to- 
day as it wasthen. It has never been changed. 

~~ There are forty-three years of knowledge of 
and experience in rubber manufacturing in every 
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The principle that led 
rich Unit Con- 


Automobile Makers Show You the 
Advantage in Goodrich Tires 


ig, reputable, highly-successful car builders persist in using 
ich Tires year after year. 


service with the fewest possible strings tied to it. 


Their reason is your reason 


Good- 


ich Tires go on 175,000 of these new cars of 1913 as regular equipment. 
They have been so used on many of these cars continuously for over 


fifteen years. 


Armleder Ford 
Auburn Franklin 
Bailey Great Southern 
Baker Havers 
Cadillac Hupp 
Columbus Krebs 
Crawford Lenox 
Cunningham Lexington 
Dorris ‘ 
Easton Mason 
Fiat 


Goodticha 


Marion Overland Russell 
Marmon Packard S. G. V. 
Mercer Paige 

Metz Palace Speed 
Michigan Patterson Stanley 

Moline Peerless Stevens Duryea 
Moon Pierce-Arrow Studebaker 
Moyer Pope Warren 
National Premier White 

Ohio Rauch & Lang Winton 
Oldsmobile Willys-Overland 


le 
nT MMLES 


Best in the Long Run 


Made As a Unit 

Goodrich Tires are built from 
back-bone to tread as units. 
The layers of rubber-impreg- 
nated fabric, the strips of pure 
rubber, the thick, tough tread which 
wears and wears on country roads and 
city streets—these, made into one uni- 
fed tire in a single vulcanization, inten- 
sifes the durability and puts life and 
ginger into the tire itself. 


Wears As a Unit 


Unit construction means unit wear. 
The thick tough tread of a Good- 
rich Tire is really in the tire—an 


integral part of it. 


It is blended 


right in with the body, and that’s why 


Goodrich treads don’t strip and peel. 


Also 


that’s why Goodrich Tires wear uniformly. 
There is no unevenness or uncertainty of 
quality in them. 


ij Goodrich Safety Tread Best in Short Stop 


F Goodrich Safety Tread Tires have a human five-fingered grip which shoves the 
¢  @oze away and makes a clean path for the wheel. 





j 
; The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Branch Houses and Wholesale Tire Depots in All Principal Cities 
Wavy, VAV AV AV AV AV AVY AV, 
oKOKWOKZOuORZOUWOnOnOnOWOUOnOWOUOK 





at less than cost rather than let another 
man into their territory. They are able 
to do this on the profits of other jobs 

We need an entirely new, comprehen- 
sive bridge law, for the present law is 
obsolete, conflicting and entirely inade- 
quate to meet the present-day needs. 

At the last meeting of the legislature a 
bill was introduced into the Senate pro- 
viding for the establishment of a state 
highway department and it contained a 
provision that all highway bridges be 
built in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the state highway department, for 





such work, the same as is required by the 
| Missouri bridge law. 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote 
|of 33 for and only two against it, and 
failed in the House on account of the ef- 
'fective lobbying of the bridge interests 
|through the county commissioners. A 
member of the House of Representatives 
in moving that this bill be laid on the table 
said that the bill was vicious and that his 
board of county commissioners had in- 
structed him to vote against it. I asked 
him a few minutes later wh t was in the 
bill that he did not like and he said: ‘J do 
not know. I never read it.”” A number of 
other members of the House and Senate 
have told me that they got similar mes- 
sages. Cne representative stated that the 
members of the legislature were flooded 
with messages, and one member received 
a message which was supposed to be from 
his county commissioner when he knew 
positively the commissioner was in Kan- 
sas City at the time. 

This bill had not been published in the 
newspapers so there was only one source 
through which the commissioners could 
have gotten any information about it or 
known there was such a bill being con- 
sidered.—(The same thing happened in 
Iowa.—Editor.) 

I can give the names of the chairman of 
two county boards who made special 
trips to Topeka to lobby against this bill 
after they had received m from the 
bridge company doing the business in 
their county to do what they could to de- 
feat the bill. One of these county com- 
missioners absented himself from his own 
board meeting on pretense of work at 
home but instead went to Topeka to fight 
this bill, and an ex-member of the House 
of Representatives, now representing a 
bridge company in Kansas, was on the 
floor of the House for a month lobbying 
against this bill and another one that was 
not approved by the steel bridge and 
corrugated metal culvert interests. He 
no doubt was a paid lobbyist of the bridge 
company. 

Up to the Taxpayers. — J 

My advice is that in considering all 
these matters you do not think too far 
away from home, for if your public funds 
are being expended in a businesslike 
manner your county is an exception and it 
is to be congratulated. It is high time we 
as taxpayers, assert ourselves and de- 
mand that our representatives in the 
legislature enact a proper aaa 
bridge law in the interests of the public, 
and that our township and county officials 
observe the laws now on the statute books 
and establish business methods in con- 
ducting the township and county affairs, 
and stop this immense annual waste of 
public funds going into scrap piles of 
steel and junk heaps of wood, tin and 
crumbled concrete. j 

We should spend better and there will 
be no cause for a cry of high taxes. Proper 
plans and specifications, a competent 
engineer and eternal vigilance is the price 
of good bridges and culverts. 


—fOR= 


A square deal isn’t made with the eyes 
shut. “Let not thy wight hand know 
what thy left hand doeth” was spoken 
in regard to charity. * 
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Horse Queries 

Will some professed horseman tell us one 
single point in favor of the over-check? 

Why should the stallion not be given 
about the same care and attention now as 
during the strenuous breeding season? 

in matching up the colts, why do so 
many farmers give most attention to size 
and color, overlooking almost entirely the 
important points of gait, temperament and 
endurance? 

Isn't the best colt on the farm worth just 
as much to you as to your neighbor? Why 
then, should you allow an attractive price 
to tempt you into parting with him and | 
keep your second-grades? 

Do you teach the colt or do you “break”’ 
him to lead and be handled? His actions 
after he grows to be a horse in harness, and 
the ease with which he can be handled, will 
answer this question more eloquently than 
any words of tongue or pen. 

Can’t the farmer find a cheaper way of 








teaching the colt to break loose than to tie 
him with a weak rope or strap? Certainly 
he cannot find a surer and quicker plan for 
developing him into a confirmed halter- 
breaker—one that always is causing 
trouble if he isn’t tied with something as 
strong as a log-chain. 

Why should a farmer retain an animal 
for a brood-mare if she lose her first foal? 
Where it is a plain case of abortion, with- 
out any accident or apparent reason, the 
best thing the owner can do, is to get rid 
of such a mare at once, as she is more than 
liable to repeat her action by slinking her 
foal every season she is bred. 

Why not work a clean, smooth, hard- 
faced collar on the horse, instead of put- 
ting on a pad to cause sweating, which col- 
lects dirt and grime, causing sore necks 
and shoulders? We are not inquiring 
about the collar with the dirty, uneven 
surface, but the one with a firm, even face, 
kept perfectly clean to work against the 
horse’s shoulder. 

Do you break the colt to all harness 
while you are at it? If the occasion ever 
should arise that you would wish to sell 
him, his being broken well for all work or 
driving would add considerable to bis 
value. Besides, it’s mighty handy to have 
a trusty horse about the premises that can 
be hooked up into any place where he is 
needed, at any time. 

Will some farmer who follows the prac- 
tice, tell us why he allows his colts to run 
with the older horses or among the cows? 
Does he want them to be hooked, cuffed, 
chased and kicked about; cheated out of 
their share of the feed and abused in gen- 
eral, till they will come through the winter 
looking like rails with hairy hides stretched 
over them? Is it the profit, or the satis- 
faction, these farmers get out of such man- 
agement that causes them to do this?—or 
maybe it’s the comfort the colts enjoy! 

Unless there is heavy or constant haul- 
ing to be done, icy or a hard road-bed to 
drive over, why should the horse be shod 
at all? Do you think a barefooted horse 
would enjoy his traveling much more, 
handle his feet with greater ease, than he 
could if he had to lift a heavy piece of iron 
at every step, and possess many times the 
endurance he would if shod? Then, have 
you forgotten how expensive horse-shoeing 
has come to be, and that it must be kept 
up all winter, once it is begun; that shod 
horses often “calk” themselves; that they 
cannot be turned out together: and that 
their shod feet are the ugliest and most 
dangerous thing one could well imagine 
the farm, especially where there 


iround 
children toddling about?—M. 


are any 
Coverdell 





“Any one nowadays who lets the grass 
under his gradually going 
to grass.” 
The 
erloaded stomach than from the 
conscience.” 


grow feet is 


average man suffers more from an 
pangs | | 
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Veterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through thi 
department. Questions answered free through thisde 
partment bet answers at once by mailare 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment. ifany. he remedies 
scribed in these col are int d to be pre by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertisi columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than 
ines compounded by local druggists. Address allcom.- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 








—Gray horse about 17 years old, 
weighs about 1500 pounds, blind in both eyes. 
About a month ago I noticed a small scar on his 


right hind leg, about one-half inch long. In a few 
days his leg began to swell until it was twice its 
normal size. I bathed it in hot salt and vinegar. 
it reduced the swelling some for a few days and it 
has done no good since. He is a very good horse 
and I would hate to lose him. I pick corn with him 
every day but it does not seem to hurt him any. | 
cannot seem to et | him fat. I feed him 8 ears of 
corn at a feed. lowa. Your horse has been 
injured some way. oe small scar does not hurt 
him but the bruise is deeper seated and the swellin, 
has radiated from it. Your treatment is very 

only omit the salt. The eight ears of corn is about 
right. Have his teeth looked over by a veterinarian. 
They may be the cause of his thin condition. 


A Habit.—Young cow which has had her third 
calf seems to want to urinate every time she is 
milked, whether it is warm or cold, fresh or not 
fresh. She has done this way ever since we have had 
her and we bought her four months before her first 
calf was born. We have never treated her for this 
at all, as we didn’t know whether it was kidney 
trouble or not. She eats well and doesn’t appear to 
be sick. Please tell.me what to do for her.—E. M. 
H., Colo This is only a habit and is always found 
in cows that are willing to be milked It follows re 
laxing or letting down the milk. There is no treat- 
ment. 


Pica- .—Please tell "me what to 
do for cow; she eats lumber, boards, boxes, shingles. 
etc. She is 5 years old, in ‘good health and gives a 
good mess of milk. She commenced this last winter 
while we were feeding her turnips and prairie hay, 
and now since the grass is gone we are feedi her 
corn fodder and hay; has fine well water to drink 
and all the salt she desires. But now she is eating 
boards again. She first started in last winter by 
eating her feed box. and manger, then the boards on 
the stable, the tops of fence posts and anything she 
could find in the shape of lumber e tore down 
an old house expecting to use the material in build- 
ing a barn. This stuff had been piled up in the 
cow pasture. The cows were allowed to exercise in 
this on warm days during the winter. When we 
got ready to build we drove over to get our lumber. 
Lo and behold! there was nothing left but three 
window frames, that cow had devoured it all—lath, 
shingles, flooring. everything. She had a nice calf 
and ts all right as long as she can have green grass to 
eat. Can you tell me what to do?—l. M., Nebr. 
The depraved appetite is due to some condition of 
the soil, water or vegetation, and arises from an im- 
perfect assimilation of the nutritive elements of the 
food. Give the cow one heaping tablespoon of the 
following three times a day: Carbonate of iron 
4 ounces, bone flour 1 pound, powdered gentian 
root 4 ounces, common salt 8 onpem, powdered fen- 
nugreek 4 ounces, in feed ive a heaping 
tablespoon of wood charcoal in Af three times a 
day. 


Knuckli —Fistula of the Withers—Five- 
months-ole e- although perfectly healthy and 
sound otherwise, sehen walkiog th the lower joints 
of the hind legs seem to be too loose and give a kind 


of a snappy sound. Am feeding him fine timothy 


hay and nine quarts of oats, some bran and whole 
linseed ground, daily. He is a pee feeder and 
always has a good appetite. Please inform me 


what is the trouble with his joints and the remedy, 

whether he is getting the proper feed. 
Second: Yearling colt that I fear has the wind galls 
on one of its front feet. Sometime ago he was lame 
in that foot and upon examining same I found there 
was a soft swelling about six inches in length on the 
outside of the leg, just below the knee. Please give 
remedy I fear that the ailment was inherited, for 
its mother has a swelling on the same leg but lower 


and also 


dowr, being right on the lower joint in front of the 
leg. Is that wind gall she has? I blistered her 
several times with Kendall’s blister, but had no 
effect Third Horse has fistula of the withers. 
Please give remedy. . F. F. ,Wis. Shorten the 


feet to natural length and your colt will outgrow 
the knuckling. Your feed isO. K. Second: Your 
description does not correspond with wind galls, 
which seldom cause lameness and are small, soft, 
round swellings on the side of the ankle and towards 
the back part of the leg. The swelling is perhaps 
the result of a bruise or injury. Try painting with 
tr. iodine once a day for a few weeks. Third: The 
latest treatment for fistula of the withers is first, 
open up freely and clean out all diseased tisgue and 
inject hypodermically. every five days a spitable 
dose of pely-bacterins tatil healed up, w takes 
on »m five to tert! weeks. You can secure t naa 

1” veterinatians or wholesale drug houses: » Bet- 





A TREATISE 


We offer free this book 
that tes you about many 
of the diseases afflicti 
horses and how to trea at 
=e Califor it at your 

it 8 or write us, 


“KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


is a safe and reliable remedy. It will cure Ringbone, 
ane and other bony enlargements. It is also a re- 
liable remedy for Curbs, Sprains, Bruises. Cuts and 
Lameness. It does the work safely at small expense. 
Read what James M Thompson, Fraser Mills, B C., writes: 
SUrould you kindly oved me one of your varse book «? i haves 
armed ~ f- ~~ 95.00 for, but I believe I can 
out of Kendall's Treatise on 
“io 1 gave the book you sent me before to an- 
otber barn boss,” 


And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Gravette, 
Ark., writes 
“Your book is worth $5.00 if only used 
as an eid inlocating lamesess. Shoulder 
lameness is 


6 bottles for 5.00. 

If you cannot get 
A or our free book 

your local drugyg 
write us. a“ 





and made Into fine coats and robes. You can- 
not afford to ship a single hide until you get 
our big 


MONEY Saving Trial Offer 


and learn about our superior tanning, 
wonderful lining quality, etc. 

All work fully guaranteed and insured. 
Full particulars and handsome catalog 
filled with information in regard to care Ae 
hides, shipping, low prices and other valua- 
ble information sent FREE. 


NATIONAL TANNING CO., DES MOINES, IA. 





TS STOPS 
ABSORB . ae 


from a ome effete: Bone, 
Splint, ay ing similar 
trouble x, cole horse going sound. Does 
not blister or remove e hair = 
horse can be worked, 4 vq A ga 
with each bottle tells ho 
delivered. Horse Book aE aa 

ABSO RBINE. JK., liniment for man- 





_— Removes Painful Swellings, Bnlarged 
lands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. 





Will tell you more if you write. §1 and & a bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F..95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











a veterinarian start you out right;-then 
treatment yourself 


ter have 
finish the 








Depa, T. 8731-30 Filbert 8t., Phi a, 
~ 876-09 Ro, Ashland Ave., Cheng m. 


ALFALF 


PURE-TESTED 


By Experts. Neh. Grown Non-Irrigated. 
Absolutely no seed better. Write for Free Samples 
and low prices. Our 76-page catalog sent Free giving 
full particniars on growing it. Valuable Book. Write 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Geox 4/9, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Horse Notes. 

Allow the pregnant mares to exercise in 
the fresh air as much as possible. 

Heavy farm horses help to solve the 
labor problem. 

Promiscuous and experimental mating 
has been the bane of the breeding busi- 
ness. 

A well-conditioned draft colt with its 
early education largely completed is one 
of the most valuable finished products of 
the farm. 

The farm mare fills a most important 
place in production. 

Oats and bran in equal bulk, with one- 
fourth corn added, make a good ration for 
a mare giving milk. 

In stallion service fees a man gets 
about what he pays for. 

Foal-shows should be made a great fac- 
tor in improving farm work teams. 

If a man desires to maintain size in 
horses he must feed liberally. 

As long as inferior horses are so high 
there is anit an inducement for the 
penurious breeder to patronize the grade 
stallion. 

Growing good farm teams to sell among 
farmers is the safest branch of the horse 
business for the average farmer to prac- 
tice. 

Grooming instills vigor into the horse, 
and the removal of dirt and the stimula- 
tion of the skin go far toward preventing 
herness sores. 

It takes two or more crops of colts to 
establish a stallion in any locality. 


The man who uses brood mares to per- 
form his farm work cannot afford to put 
them in the hands of an incompetent 
hired man. 


Large profits frequently come from a| 
moderate beginning in breeding draft 
horses. 


The deceit and trickery practiced by 
slick salesmen in selling draft stallions 
on the company plan has done great 
injury to the cause of horse-breeding in 
many sections. 


A horse with a good disposition, built 
on good, clean legs, with good depth of 
chest and middle, will keep in good condi- 
tion on less feed than one of the opposite 
type. 

The average brood-mare on the farm 
will do better and raise a better and health- 
ier colt if worked moderately nearly up 
to the time of foaling than if pampered 
and kept in idleness. 


Start to educate the colt while he is 
quite young. Give him a little of his own 
way, but a little more of yours, gradually 
bringing him to your way of thinking. 


Sundays or holidays or days when the 
horses are standing in the barn the grain 
ration should be reduced one-half. 


Keep the horses in good condition dur- 
ing the whole of the winter. It will not 
only mean a saving of a lot of feed, but it 
will insure the animals being ready to go 


















A Barn Door Hanger 
Without a Fault 


think that all barn door hangers are 
m3 iable contrivances that are constantly 
getting out of order and causing no end of 
trouble, it's because you have never heard of 
Richards-Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing Door 
Hangers. You never see a man whose doors 
are equipped with these properly constructed 
and long wearing Hangers bothered with 
sagging, sticking doors that jump the track 
almost every time they are opened or closed. 


That's because the Richards-Wilcox Han- 
— and tracks are enclosed, protected against snow, rain and sparrows. 

very Hanger is a car’ ’ fitted with four ro ler-bearing wheels that cause 
the door to glide open or shut without tugging or pulling—the simple but 
effective lateral adjustment is an insurance against chafing. 


Is it any wonder that leading architects all over the world specify these 
hangers for heavy sliding doors? 


Why not call on your dealer and ask him to show 
you the line of Hangers bearing the R-W trade mark. 
You'll find “A Hanger for Any Door That Slides” 
and you'll be agreeably surprised at the reason- 
able prices. If you wish, we will gladly mail 
you our latest Hanger catalogue and an in- 
tensely interesting little booklet called “Why -. 
You Should and How You Can Have Per- ‘ ‘ . 
fect Operating Barn Doors.” Hey 

Remember please, Richards- Wilcox 
Hangers are the result of 30 years of Han- 
ger building experience and that our 
guarantee goes with 




























right to work when needed in the spring. 


The last 200 pounds we can put on a| 
draft-horse is the most profitable meat | 
we can produce on the farm. 

A horse is worth just what he can en- 
dure for his owner. 

No drawing card holds out quite such 
strong inducements to good hired men as | 
the farm that maintains high-class work | 
horses. a 

Using the whip only puts more fear | 
into the nervous colt. | 

| 
| 
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Make Your Farm 
Buildings Fireproof— 


and protect your property, live stock, 
implements and crops from damage and 
destruction by using 


wrolia 


Roofing ¢ Siding 


SOLD BY WEIGHT 


These products give good protection against fire and 
lightning, and their use always mooes a low insur- 
ance rate. In addition to this, Apollo Sheets are easy 
to apply, neat in appearance. reasonable in cost, san- OUR TRAD E M ARK 
: , te e undle is aran 
itary, clean and lasting. You should use no other. best qual ity ewe full weight. Look for it. 
“BETTER BUILDINGS”’ is the well chosen The strength and rigid ity of Apollo pro- 
title of a valuable book, which we will gladly send 4uct* make them highl y desirable fee all 


? anses I 
free upon request. Write for a copy to-day. pe mde oot agg akg by oping 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, a y York, Philadelphic, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Cit 














Ex oost t Representatives: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York City 
Pac. Coast Reps teel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 








Tell your dealer you depend on 


Soundness should be the basis in the Successful Farming’ » guarantee when 


selection of a draft stallion. 
rentle colts mean easily 


valtable hoses Meaian"““"| you buy advertised goods of him. 
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First Lessons in Dehorning Cattle 


By J. H. 
Horns are Useless and Cruel 


In this section of the country few dairy 
cattle are found attached to their horns. 
Some dairymen keep their cows fastened 
in the stanchions: only during milking 
time and more will follow this practice 
in the next few years. A number have a 
covered yard or shed in which to turn 
the cows loose during a goodly portion of 
the time from Thanksgiving to April fool’s 
day, and real cow comfort is thus provided 
in the full acceptance of the term. Un- 
der such treatment cows are ae sure to 
keep up their normal flow of milk during 
the full period of lactation. 

One of the first things to do with a herd 
of cows that are to be turned loose in a 
small enclosure is to take off every horn. 
A score of years ago many dairymen re- 
volted at such a so-called barbarous prac- 
tice. Now one seldom finds a large 
dairy herd anywhere with the horns left 
on for any length of time. 

It is not necessary for the modern dairy 
farmer to employ an expert to dehorn his 
cattle, but no one should attempt to use a 
saw for the purpose. It might be neces- 
sary to use the saw on some old and large 
bulls or cows and, in such cases, it is far 
better to secure the services of a good 
veterinary surgeon. About 15 years ago I 
used a saw on two young cows and then 
swore off on the saw business. I had 
never tried the clippers, but soon after 
purchased one of the heavy double-acting 
diamond-shaped clippers that are well 
advertised in the alee farm papers. 


Tackles a Bull First 


Many farmers hated to dehorn their 
cattle, even after they had the clippers and 
had seen experts use them repeatedly. 
I felt the same way and the first time I 
tried this surgical operation I trembled 
all over in anticipation that something 
would happen. And something did. I 
had a young bull that was beginning to get 
rampageous in spots and by spells, more 
or less, and I finally determined to elimi- 

nate him entirely from his horny append- 
ages. 

The night before the job of the morn- 
ing after I laid awake for several hours 
thinking over the details of elimination, 
and fully decided several times that I 
wouldn’t back out of the job at the last 
minute. I had practiced several times on 
a big wooden peg set into a fence post. I 
greased the clippers, spit on my hands and 
worked the handles in a rehearsal before 
the hired man until he said I was fit 
to do the dehorning job to a finish. 

I didn’t get up as early as I intended 
the next morning for sundry reasons, but, 
after a good breakfast, I made a beeline 
for the clippers and then for the bull. 1 
used a pair of nose pincers, with 12 feet 
of three-eighths-inch rope, which gave a 
good grip on the bull’s nose. 

The hired man was rather nervous also 
and kept at a good distance until the 
supreme moment arrived. Then he, too, 
spit on his hands and waded in to my as- 
sistance, as I had already taken a hitch 
around a big post. We pulled the bull’s 
head around to his right side close to his 
body, while I stood at his left hip. He 
(the bull) soon quieted down and the 
hired man now came again into view 
with his shoulders thrown back and his 
chin high in the air. It really gave me 
more confidence just to look at him while 
he acted this part. Then he took a square 
hold of the rope with both hands in more 
or less fear and trembling, saying, ‘‘So 
boss” a few times, and something else 
once or twice that sounded a little 


stronger. 


BROWN 
The Executioner Takes a Tumble 


I opened the clippers wide, then eare- 
fully and quickly adjusted the opening 
over and close down into the hair at the 
base of the left horn. Assuming a brac- 
ing ition, with my already moistened 
hands at the ends of the handles, I drew 
a long breath, set my teeth, closed my 
eyes, then jerked the handles together 
suddenly and with all the vim and force 
that I could muster for the oceasion. I 
quickly went to grass, taking along the 
clippers and one horn. It was hard to tell 
who was the more surprised, the bull or 
myself. But that horn came much easier 
than I expected. 

While on the ground for a minute, and 
while the weakness was leaving my knees, 
I cheerfully watched the hired man and 
the bull do a little vaudeville in physical 
culture. I then went to the assistance of 
both and we soon had the bull’s head 
brought around to the left side of his 
body, while the hired man stood at his 
right hip. It took but a minute to get the 
right horn off slick and clean and with 
hair hanging to the base all around. Both 
horns came off so easily and quickly, and 
with so little pain, that even the bull must 
have been surprised at his hairbreadth 
escape from the big end of his horns. 

The hired man and I looked at_each 
othe © for a moment with a reassuring and 

‘I-told-you-so” smile. Then each com- 
plimented the other on his own bravery in 
the little scrimmage. We both were much 
surprised at the ease and quickness of the 
operation. It was much harder work 
thinking about and getting ready than in 
doing the job. 

Since that time I have taken off the 











horns of hundreds of cattle of all kinds and 
never had an accident or lost an animal. | 
It is a good plan for every dairyman who | 
keeps a large herd of dairy cows to have a | 
pair of good strong clippers on hand, 
especially if one is in the habit of going) 
around the country to pick up fresh cows | 
to replenish the herd. 
* * * 

Note: My experience was quite like Mr 
Brown’s, up to the operation. My almost full 
grown Jersey bull had put his horns with quick but 

very decisive action on each side of ~ f “tummy” | 
without puncturing me, had tossed me igh up and 
stood grinning at me as I got up dazed from a drop 
upon my head and shoulders. I staggerd out of 
the pen, got a horsewhip, went back in and gave 
him the worst licking he ever got—until he broke 
out and escaped my fierce cuts on his thin hind end. 
I vowed then and there to dehorn him. Ms 4 < 

rs as soon as the order could go in. 
Pired man and I proceeded as Brown nd his + 
did. But alas—when [ shut down on that horn it 
never feased it! The horn was so big I couldn’t get 
the handles close enough to get power. Then the 
hired man came and tried it. Notascratch! Then 
we both pulled and tugged and twisted and finally 
got the horn off. Mr. Bull never batted an eye. 
When both horns were off we were both all in. I 
cut the horns off many a critter after that, but 
believe me, that first tussle will never be forgotten 


—Editor. 


For Lousy Hogs 


Hogs like to rub against posts and trees, 
and this habit suggests a way to rid them 
of lice to a great extent at least. Set one 
or more posts in the lot and wrap them for 
two feet with small rope or hemp twine. 
The wrapping may be several times over 
so that it will be an inch or two thick; then 
saturate this with some good hog dip acid. 
The hogs will rub against it and thus 
destroy many of the vermin.—H. F. G. 
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Successful Farming isn’t like any other 
paper and you like it because it is differ- 
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for book giving directions making automatic 
gates and our plan for making $10 per day show- 
ing samples of our easy opener gaté castings to 
hardware men and farmers. We pay freight. 


THORPE GATE.CO., Wapella, Ills. 
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Fence Materials and Construction 

A farmer’s fences are his individual }- 
trademark. They stamp his farm as well 
kept or slovenly, well-managed or aim- 
lessly. They leave a more prominent mark 
on the landscape than his farm buildings. 
Bad fences are a frequent source of injury 
to stock, petty damage suits and neighbor- 
hood quarrels. Good ones have the repu- 
tation of making good neighbors. These 
are good reasons why we should look well 
to our fences and keep them in good order. 

One of the most interesting examples of 
our agricultural growth can be Seen in the 
evolution of the fence. Stone, rails, boards 
and barbed wire are rapidly being replaced | 
by woven wire. Efficiency, low cost of 
material and construction and humanity ; 
are strong points in favor of this style 
fence. Barbed wire fencing may still be ; 
used to good advantage in connection with 
woven wire. 

In buying wire fencing one should keep 
in mind the quality of wire, the weight per 
rod and the efficiency of the galvanizing. 

If 2 man has plenty of time and help he 
can save quite a sum of money by buying 
the materials knocked down and making 
the fence on the ground. The points in 
favor of this style of fence are: first, it may 
be made of heavy wire; second, the hori- 
zontal wires may. be drawn on the same 
tension; third; it is more easily and satis- 
fac torily built on uneven ground. 

The woven wire fence, with or without 
barbed wire, has all of the good points that 
could reasonably be asked for in a perfeet 
ser: It cannot blow down, it occupies 
hut little space, it requires fewer posts and 
may be moved quic -kly if desired and a long 
span can be put up in one day by two mer. 

Good posts are the foundation and life 
of the fence. Durability and cost are the 
points to consider in selecting fence posts. 
Cement posts can be made at a cost of 
about 20 cents each and ‘unlike the 
wooden posts they improve with age. 
Special care should be taken in selecting 
and setting the end posts. They should | 
be very large and made of the best mater- | 
ial and be set so that they will not twist in 
the ground or pull out if the strain of the 
fence should be upward. 

There is no use trying to put up good 
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woven wire fences unless you have all of 
the necessary tools. The best stretcher is 
one that you can pull either at the top or 
bottom as may be desired. The clamp-bar 
that clamps each bar separately has ad- 
vantages over one that clamps all at once. 
It makes it possible to keep all of the wires 
it even tension at the same time. Each 
set of tools should include a small stretcher 
to finish from the clamp bar to the end bar. 
Wire pliers and staple pullers are neces- 
sary. Some kind of an arrangement to 
which the team can be attached should be 
used to unroll the fencing. If the ground 
is clean and level it is best to pull the fence 
on the ground until it gradually comes up 
into place. In crossing low places pull 
straight across and weight down. Always 
anchor the lower posts, to prevent them 
from pulling up. ‘Take time to grease the 
staples and see that they are driven pro- 
perly. It is no easy matter to drive a 
staple properly into a hard wood post. 

If one has never put up woven wire fenc- 
ing it will pay to hire a man who is accus- 
tomed to the work to help you with the 
building. Each make and type of woven 
wire fencing brings up new problems in the 
work of putting up and stretching. What 
| have said applies more to the generality 
of woven wire Rarhis than to any one par- 
ticular. make —L. G. Meredith. 


You ean’t all have bonanza egg tarms, 
but you can all read about one on page 
80 and pick up some of the points that 
have made Yesterlaid successful. 
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W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. ~ 
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and look better. They will dry off | 
quickly, ny more easily cleaned and feel better 
generally —that means work better. kN 


STEWART’S BALL BEARING 
ENCLOSED GEAR 
CLIPPING MACHINE 
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than any other machine—can’t get out of order. 
Gears all file hard and cut from solid steel bar 
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We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch H 
23% cents a rod for 49 inch 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch P 
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. The STAR 
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ise Star Barn Ex 


piste plan showing you 
ow to secure the utmost 
convenience at least cost. 


Stalls, Stanchions, Litter 
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Alfalfa in Relation to Live Stock 


By B. T. 


With the increase in value of farm 
lands in the Middle West, and increasing 
value of the corn crop, there has been a 
tendeney to abandon livestock raising, 
particularly as regards cattle and sheep, 
and rely on range ,production to fill the 
feed‘ yards. It is plain to every man 
who has studied the livestock situation 
that the end of the western supply of 
feeders, for the corn belt feed yards, 
draws near. The time is at hand when 
the farmers of the Middle West states, if 
they would have a good quality of feed- 
ing animals, must raise them. 

In facing this problem, the first ques- 
tion that arises is, not what shall the 
breed be? but, rather, of what shall the 
feed consist?’ The plants adapted to 
the soil and climatic conditions of the 
Mississippi valley and which will furnish 
the largest amount of animal food (due 
consideration being given the digestible 
nutrients) will be the crop raised for live- 
stock production. 

There are two principal kinds of feed, 
with reference to the demands of the ani- 
mal body, namely, protein and carbo- 
hydrates, the fat and the lean. These two 
must go together in right proportion to 
secure the best results. 


Alfalfa to Balance Corn. 


Up to this time the great fodder plant 
and grain feed of this region has been 
corn, and from the nature of the soil 
and climate, corn must continue to be 
one of the leading crops of this section. 
Corn, when fed alone, being rich in carbo- 
hydrates, is an unbalanced and injurious 
ration for growing animals. To balance 
this one-sided carbonaceous feed, the 
corn belt farmers have expended vast 
sums of money for bran, shorts, tankage, 
oil meal, cotton-seed meal and other 
nitrogenous concentrates. The crying 
need in the corn belt states is for a forage 
crop, rich in protein, which will yield a 
heavy tonnage, is easily raised and adapted | 
to the climatic conditions, and will yield 
a crop which, on the market, is equal to, 
or exceeds in value, the corn crop. Sucha 
plant is alfalfa, which now bids fair to 
revolutionize the agriculture of the valley 
states and for the first time in history will 
put the production of live stock on a sound 
profitable and permanent basis. 

That alfalfa can be grown over a great 
part of the corn belt has been:successfully 
proven. Thefarmers have gotten over the 
old idea that alfalfa belongs strictly to 
the arid West and irrigation, and they are 
taking advantage of the most wonderful 
of forage plants and are using it in their 
farming operations 

In comparison with other general field 
crops on the open market, the acre value 
of the alfalfa crop exceeds them all, as 
the following, based on the average yields 
per acre, will show: Timothy, 1'% tons; 
clover, 2 tons; corn, 60 bushels; alfalfa, 4 
tons. It must be remembered that in the 
corn states at least three cuttings of alfalfa 
may be obtained in a season. 

The farmer should not raise alfalfa for 
the purpose of selling the hay, but for 
the purpose of feedigg. In combination 
with corn it forms an ideal ration. Corn 
and alfalfa are supplemental. They need 
each other for the greatest benefit to be 
derived from either. Many an animal on 
the corn belt farm has been stunted from 
birth, and even before, by the excessive 
use of corn, and never reaches its proper 
development, simply from lack of a prop- 
er balancing of feed. In this respect al- 
falfa will fill a long felt want. It is relished 
by all farm animals, from the horse to the 
hen, and when fed judiciously will take 
the and nitrogenous con- 
centrates a feed for growing and 


oats 


As 


place of 


ABBOTT 


| Senora animals it.is particularly reli- 


able and in this fetaure will lie its great 

| benefit to the farmers. The corn belt 
farmer will find that well-bred stecrs can 
be profitably grown on high priced land, 
where alfalfa is a common article of food. 
Not only will well-bred steers and sheep 
be grown profitably, but in the manu- 
facture of pork we will see a revolution 
that bids fair to be the greatest of boons 
to the renter. I think one of the best 
ways of handling an alfalfa crop is to 
pasture the field with hogs. I know of 
one man who cleared $181 an acre on 
6.7 acres, following the above practice. 

Not only for sheep, beef caitle and hogs 
do we find alfalfa a great feed, but it is 
bound to be a great, factor in milk pro- 
duction. It is rich in protein and is very 
nearly the equal of bran, ton for ton, and 
ean be obtained at a much lower price on 
the market. 

Within the past 10 years Argentine Re- 
public has made gigantic strides in 
production, and has become a formidable 
competitor of the United States. Sim- 
ilarly, we notice in the same length of 
time the advent and establishing of great 
fields of alfalfa in Argentine, making it 
possible to get a steer ready for market 
six months to a year younger than for- 
merly and increasing the carrying capacity 
from three to six times. 

If such is possible in the Argentine, who 
can say what the result would be in the 
United States in five years’ time, if we 
gave conscientious treatment and con- 








Alfalfa Grows Far North. 


Alfalfa has fitted into a very prominent 
place in the agriculture of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and even Canada. We have 
jit producing seed in these states, and I 
}ean cite seed production from fields in 

Illinois, It will depend entirely on the 
man back of it. The only way to grow 
|alfalfa worth while is to grow it on a 
large scale. Since it is more valuable 
than the other crop generally raised, it 
is evident that the ‘care of these other 
crops should be a secondary matter when 
the alfalfa needs attention. 

Aside from the intimate value of the 
alfalfa crop on the market and the possi- 
bilities connected with it in reviving the 
live stock industry, it has still another 
value in the realm of soil fertility and 
physical improvement of the _ soil. 
Through wasteful methods of handling ma- 
ure, burning of corn stalks and cropping 





rotation, the humus and nitrogen con- 
tent of the soils has been sadly reduced. 
The raising of a considerable area of al- 
falfa, together with the common prac- 
tices on a stock farm, will not only re- 
store nitrogen and humus but by reason 
of the deep, penetrating roots the physical 
condition of the soil’ will be greatly im- 
proved. To grow this wonderful crop, 
prepare the seed bed thoroughly, inoculate 
the ground and sow on sweet and well 
drained land and you are assured a stand 
lof alfalfa. After once using it in your 
live stock operations, i am confident that 
you will have convinced yourself that you 
ean not afford to be without it. 
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Keep over a few of the best ewes of 
your own breeding each year, even 
though they are not so good as you might 
buy.. It will make your flock more uni- 
form all the time. 

No rams produced are too good to use 
for improving the ~ grade dock. 
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Lambs and Their Care 

No doubt the most important product 
of the sheep industry is the lamb crop. It 
requires a large percentage of good lambs 
to make sheep pay. By good, we mean 
well bred, well born and well fed. The first 
essential in the production of good lambs 
is the use of a pure bred sire. Always mate 
your flock of breeding ewes to a sire that is 
right in both blood and quality. The ram 
must also be of robust constitution, for like 
begets like. 

Feed for the Ewe. 

The next step in the prospective lamb 
crop is the proper feeding of the ewe dur- 
ing pregnancy. She must receive a ration 
rich in protein, lime and ash for the devel- 
opment of her unborn lamb. Such feeds 
as clover, alfalfa and pea-oat hay, also 
sheaf oats for roughage, and wheat bran, 
oats and oil cake for concentrates are all 
muscle and bone building foods which will 
develop the unborn lamb. 

Protection Needed. 

The early lamb—the one which arrives 
in winter or early spring—is the one which 
yields the greatest profit. Yet, where 
suitable shelter cannot be provided, tho 
lamb crop had best arrive during the later 
and warmer months of spring. As the 
lambing season approaches, the shepherd 
should have a supply of portable gates at 
hand so that he may place the mother ewe 
and her new born lamb in a pen by them- 
selves until the lamb is one or two days old 
and well acquainted with its mother. 
These portable gates or hurdles may be set 
up within the sheep barn. 

Feeding the Lambs. 

The lamb creep is an esssential to the 
rapid development of young lambs. This 
creep is a feed pen located in the lightest 
and most pleasant part of the sheep barn. 
The entrance to this pen should be slatted 
so that the lambs can pass in and out be- 
tween the slats and still not be spaced wide 
enough for the older sheep to pass through. 
Keep the feed troughs within the creep well 
supplied with the following grain mixture 
for the lambs: Corn meal (coarse ground) 
four parts, wheat bran four parts and lin- 
seed meal one part. A little rack kept sup- 
lied with second growth clover or alfalfa 
hey will give the lambs a choice nibble. 

Ceep a salt-tobacco dust mixture before 
the lambs at all times as this will prevent 
stomaeh worms. ‘Two parts salt to one 
part powdered tobacco is about the right 
proportions. 

It should be the aim of the shepherd to 
give clean, fresh pasture for the lamb flock. 
Changing to fresh pasture each week or 


two adds to their zest and appetite. ‘It al- |: 


so reduces the danger of parasitic infection. 
The rape patch is a gaod place for lambs 
to wax fat; also second growth meadow, 
but care should be taken to prevent bloat, 
in starting the lambs upon these feeds. 
Start them gradually and always wait un- 
til the dew is off in the morning before 
turningin. Fields of standing corn may be 
pastured with lambs during the fall 
months. The lambs will clean up the 
weeds and grass and do little damage to 
the corn ears. 
Finishing for Market. 

Lambs should be weaned at 5 months 
of age and after weaning should receive 
extra good care that no check is caused in 
their development. In finishing for mar- 
ket, clover or alfalfa hay for roughage and 
shelled corn for concentrate will give the 
best results for a fattening ration. » Always 
remember that docked and trimméd lambs 
command a higher market value than 
those not so treated. This work should be 
done, however, when the lambs are about 
2 weeks of age. It is about impossible 
to fatten a bunch of ram lambs for market. 
They are too strenuous to lay on fat. The 
wether lamb is the ideal market lamb.— 
Harry H. Wheeler. 
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Page 85 tells you how you can get an 
incubator free. 
























TS AND GATES 
= Te sg ae half the farm- 


\\"\ ers of America are 
| recommending Amern- 
can Fence. Let the 

judgment of this ma- 


jority be your guide. 


More For 


1 =| Your Money 


waIMERICAN FENCE has always been the economical 
<a} fence. Now it’s abetter investment thanever. The 

es a\ y same superior steel (open hearth or Bessemer), the 
Vic o\ oN same big, stiff wires—but the galvanizing is even better 
than ever, being heavier, more permanent, giving 
added insurance against rust. Investigate American Fence. Note 
the prices and you'll do some fencing this year. 


Dealers In Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them in carload lots, 
thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest 
prices, giving buyer the benefit. 


Two Great Books Free 











“Making The Farm Pay”--a simple and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy should know—sent free on request. 


“The Making of Steel”—a complete account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject never before presented in so concise a 
manner. Every farmer and his boy should read this. Sent free on request. 





FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


30 Church Street, New York; Denver. 
U. S. Steel Products Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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$250 Motorcycle Given Away 





b ms see in this picture a boy riding 
one of the $250 Excelsior Motor- 
les we are giving away. In 
other parts of the picture are the faces of 
several other boys. They are hard to 
find but by turning the ricture about you 
will be able to see. them. Mark -at least 
two of the faces with a cross () and send 
the picture to me. Be sure to send me your 
name and address, for I will tell you all 
about the contest in which you can win 
the seven horsepower motorcycle and 
many other prizes. 


1500 Votes Free jon ea 


for 1500 votes toward the moto All you have to do to get this coupon is to 
coupon good for he 


send your name and address at once. 


CO., 550 Popular 
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A million dollars in money is offered to 
the Congress of the United States, a 
bribe as certainly as any money ever of- 
fered by a grafter. If this money were 
seriously offered to the individual mem- 
bers of that body, a lot of rich business 
men would be sure to land in the federal 
prison, but the money is to go to the 
treasury and to come out of the pockets of 
consumers. It is therefore to a re- 
spectable transaction and its offer does 
not arouse the anger of Congress, though 
there is mighty little difference between 
the offer of this money and that of the 
ordinary briber. 

Oleomargarine now pays to the federal 
government about $300,000 per annum. 
The bill which the makers of oleomar- 
garine are backing with all their vast in- 
fluence offers to pay in about $1,300,000. 
Why this desire to pay in another mil- 
lion? What return is expected for such a 
great sum of money? Privilege, of course, 
privilege to collect this million and several 
others from the people of the country; privi- 
lege to collect some of it with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the consumer, and 
to collect more of it without the know- 
ledge or consent of the consumer. 

One would naturally think that the 
maker of a food product would protest to 
the last breath against any imposition | 
of tax on his product, but instead the | 
oleo peopl come to Congress with a 
voluntary offer to increase the tax from | 
one-fourt of a cent a pound to a whole} 
cent a pound upon their product. 

When Congress got together in Decem- 
ber the agricultural committee of the| 
House was found to be evenly divided as | 
between the Lever oleomargarine bill and | 
the Haugen bill. It therefore follows 
that up to date both these bills slumber in 
committee. It is unlikely that either of | 
them will be acted upon by the House in | 
the few weeks that remain of the present | 
session, and still more unlikely that either | 
can become a law. It is as certain as} 
can be, however that the Lever bill will be 
pressed for passage in the special session 
to be called by President Wilson, and that 
it will be pressed upon the attention of | 
Congress until it is enacted or defeated. 
Last Spring the majority in the House 
assented to the postponement of oleomar- 
garine legislation because it was thought | 
to be poor politics to stir the matter up, 





| officia 


just before election, but the change in the 
administration makes it a very favorable 
time for the completion of the efforts of 
the advocates of the Lever bill. 

The Commissioner Favors Bogus Butter. 

An interesting sidelight i: cast upon the 
whole matter by the attitude of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Instead 
of being an official interested in the ad- 
ministration of his office and therefore 
occupying a judicial attitude in regard 
to his enforcement of the oleomargarine 
and adulterated butter laws, he has be- 
come an ardent advocate of the position 
taken by the oleo makers and is vocifer- 
ous, not only in condemning the present 
oleomargarine law, but in combatting 
any proposal for oleomargarine legisla- 
tion, unless it originates with the manu- 
facturers of that product. The law per- 
mits the commissioner to use his judg- 
ment in settling cases arising under the 
revenue laws, and in a large number of 
cases the amounts of money collected 
from violators of the oleo laws has. been 
but a small fraction of the amount which a 
strict application of the law would have 
demanded. But when some small creamery 
is found to have made butter that con- 
tains a trifle more than 16 per cent of 
water, and is therefore technically guilty 
of making adulterated butter, the last 
yee penny of penalty is exacted. The 
jaw gives the commissioner the right to 
take the property of the offender and in 
assessing the penalties under the adult- 
erated butter law, the offender is notified 
to pay up or his property will be con- 
fiscated. And it is confiscated. If there 
is any method whereby one accused of mak- 
ing adulterated butter may make a de- 


fense, or may have the benefit of trial by 


jury, or trial of any other kind in a court 
of justice, it has not yet been discovered. 

he oleo man can always get the ear of tae 
commissioner; the butterman can pay or 
have his creamery confiscated, and some of 
them have been confiscated by the govern- 
ment. All‘of this is strictly in accord- 
ahce with the letter of the law and the only 
possible show the butter maker has is to 
go to the federal court asking an injunc- 
tion on the theory that the commissioner 
has not interpreted the law correctly. 
He has absolutely no chance so far as the 
facts are concerned, 

Of course some of the readers of this will 
have hard work believing that such arbi- 
trary power is given to any United States 

i or anybody else outside of Russia, 
but the foregoing are facts well known toa 
lot of creamery men of the country by 
sad experience. The Haugen bill seeks 
to correct this situation, and of course it 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Don’t Delay Buying One 
a Single Day Longer 


If you are selling cream or mak- 
ing butter and have no separator or 
are using an inferior machine, you 
are wasting cream every day you 
delay the purchase of a De Laval 
Separator. 

There can only be two real reasons 
why you should put off buying a De 
Laval; either you do not really ap- 
— how great your loss in dol- 

and cents actually is or else you 
do not believe the De Laval Cream 
Separator will make the saving 
claimed for it. 

In either case there is one con- 
clusive answer: ‘Let the De Laval 
agent in your locality set up a ma- 
chine for you on your place and see 
for yourself what the Laval will 
do.’ 

You have nothing to risk and 
a million other cow owners who 
have made this test have found 
they had much to gain. 

Don’t wait till Spring. Even if 
you have only two or three cows 
in milk you can buy a De Laval 
now and save half ifs cost by 
Spring. If you can’t conveniently 
pay cash you can buy a De Laval 
machine on such liberal terms that 
it will actually pay for itself. 

She ney 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which im t dairy questions 
are ably discussed the best authorities, 
isa book that every cow owner should 
have. Mailed free upon request if you 
mention this paper. New 1913 De,Laval 
catalog also mailed upon request. Write 
to nearest office. ; 











THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


A 


¥ 


T ANITARY 
CHURN 


A combination of three churns in 
one. Will churn from 2 quarts to 
4 ons, pithos a} any adjustmen 


metal. de parts aoiid 
aluminum. handle, easy 
toclean. Any child can operate 
it and churn butter in 5 minutes, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 
shipped direct from factory for 
Simplest, easiest running, 
camelete churn ever built. 
d today for illustrated catalog. 


Columbian Mal! Crane Co. 
805 Factory St. Columbus, Ohis 


IT PAYS TO DEHOR 


i 
less room; are gentie and easily handled. 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are pot dangerous. Horns cost 
money; remove them with the sew 


Improved Keystone Dehorner 








coupon on page 103. Send the 





guarantee too. 
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is being bitterly fought by the oleomar- 
garine people. 


Time Farmers Got Busy. 

On the one hand are the be aolaas of 
chomengeies, less than two score in 
number, engaged in a business that since 
its beginning been subject of legisla- 
tion on the part of every eivilized nation 
of the world, a business whose product has 
always been the vehicle of fraud and de- 
ception, a business that has lized 
one-eig ith the whole field for the sale of 





butter, or its substitutes. Their argu-| 
ment is that the 10 cent tax increases the 
price of their product to the consumer 
and great numbers of people support | 
their contention for fewer restrictions, be-| 
lieving this to be a true statement. Ji’s| 
a lie, and ~o one knows it better than the | 
responsible people who make the state- 
ment, because the tax they 7 y pay isa 
quarter of a cent a-pound. their 
eager desire to reduce the cost of their 
article to the poor man they are willing 
to pay a million ht wo Fo the privilege 
of coloring their product so that it cannot 
be told from buiter. With them stand the | 
Commussioner of Internal Revenue, who | 
hopes to get that million dollars sevens, 
and with them stand a large number of 
powerful and influential people. 

On the other hand stand the creameries 
of the country, 5,000 in number, the 
dairy people whose aggregate roduct. is 
vastly eek “whose number in Iowa alone 

is 125,000 and whose interests that will be 
injured are enormous. They are engaged 
in an honorable and well known business, 
one that has never been the subject of 
suspicion. They offer no money for the 
privile, ge of making a pure and whole- 
~~ roduct or for selling it in an open 
and sbove-biand f..shion to the people 
of the country, and they are not therefore 
attracting as much attention down at 
W: yient fo as — who offer money in 

ayment for privilege. 
a 'f you are one of the supporters of this 
great and honorable industry it be , 
you to let. your represenia‘wes in Con- 
gress know what you think about it, for the 
plain truth of the matter is that the oleo- 
margarine people believe themselves upon 
the eve of a great victory that will per- 
manently give them an immense advant- 
age over their long time adversaries in 
business, the butter producers of the 


country. 
—f¢ Ke 
Loss in Churning, 

An excessive loss of butter in the but- 
termilk is usually due to the cream not 
being uniformly ripened, or to the fact 
that a part of the cream is from fresh 
cows and a part from strippers. 

In the process of churning the concus- 
sion causes the globules of butterfat to 
adhere, finally forming granules or gens 
of butter. Butterfat a ies Vv: 
and the smaller globules are e eee 
difficult to separate from milk or fag = in- 
corporate with the butter when churni 
A fresh cow’s milk contains comparatively 
large fat globules and milk from strippers 
usually contiins very small = 
Each globule of fat is surrounded b 
cove of tissue which must be bro - 
before the globules will unite freely. The 
acid produced by the souring of the cream 
partially removes this covering and for this 
reason sour eream churns more easily than 
wre | cream. unif 

o insure a orm ripening it is v 
essential that the cream should net be 
churned within five hours after adding the 
last lot of sweet cream.—B. C. Iliff. 


Successful Farming isn’t like any other 
farm paper and you ike it because it is 
different. We aim to give you full meas- 
ure, packed down, chaff all blown out. 
Good F paper, good pictures, 


—~e KS 
Read Successful Farming’s annual $10 





ce and terms anywhere else on earth and 5 
— —s to p thousands of others. 
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We casny stocks of Separsters in Chicages ou in, s 


More F acts For ‘ YO 


In the Great Western Separator Book 
Than In y Other Catalog 


You must get the Great Western y.. Book before you choose any Cream 
Separator. It tells just what you want to know about the best methods of 
separation, how to get the most cream and butter, the highest quality prod- 
ucts—the biggest profits. It tells and proves in plain words and by real photo- 
illustrations—why the Great Western Cream Separator skims closest for the 
longest number of years—why it will be easy running and as easy to clean 
ter 10 or 20 years’ use as it was on the day you bought it. 


The Greatest Dollar-for-Dollar Value 


That is. what the Great Western accurate as a fine watch, skims 
Separator is. It means $12 to $15 cold milk to a trace. The only 
more profit every year, from every separator that will get you aii 
cow, for any man who does not’ the profits possible from your 
pow owna ~~. -9-¥ $16 cows ond save you the 

means ‘° hard, tedious work nec- 
more profit per Send Your essary to turn and clean 
cow every year other separators. 
ae ~ et — a 4 Name Now Our book is more than 
talog. It contains 
See the only separator that ( yn ‘ostal — 
follows natural laws, a P information of great im- 
cleaned in a jiffy, so no 
taintor odorcanpossiblyremain er and 
to spoil next skimming, made as poe card for it today. 
Waste be gia to arrange any kind of roracona't prove to Pou 
an we ogaim, “—— d met aan so We kr pm Home doom inl 
on acen e@ know Ww an 
giad of the day you week us. Do it now while you and you 


ROCK ISLAND. PLOW CO., 372C Secend Ave- Rock a It. 
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Puts This é2 SEPARATOR 


in Your 
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Thea the machine itself will earn the other 
ony yments before they are due. You have pon i 
—_ oe use ts twice aday on your farm. You 
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NEW BUTTERFLY 
gat falar ete ence 


dises ap to No. 6 1-2, shown 
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ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 210] Marshall Bivd., Chicago, “ 












You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 


catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write tor 





offer on page 38. 


those that interest you. 
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Dairying as a Profitable Business 


A Series by W. WILTON KELLEY 
Article No. 4, 


Crop Growing Systems for Dairy Farms. 


The foremost problem confronting the | ter, 
majority of dairy farmers is that of grow- to go over the pasture with a disc or cut- 


ing as nearly as possible a balanced ration 
of feedstuffs. Many have written prac- 
tical articles urging the growth of various 
crops to make up the deficiency of pro- 
tein in the generality of farm-grown dairy 
rations. It is not my purpose to discuss 
the merits .of these various crops, but 
rather to urge the growth of a balanced 
rotation of crops to furnish feed for the 
cows and build up the fertility-of the soil. 
Grow Balanced Rations. 

In growing dairy foods I believe that we 
should plan to grow as large a portion of 
the ration as possible on our farms. The 
sooner we can cut off the prohibitive feed 
bills the better. That leads me to say, if 
we are going to raise our own feed, we 
must practice a balanced system of crop 
growing that will provide the feeds best 
adapted to the production of milk. And 
I say unhesitatingly, if a man is to do 
that,the rotation must include one or more 
of the legume crops, corn, and small 
grain. With these crops a man can run 
his herd and go into the market and buy 
very, very little grain foods, and that 
only of the most concentrated sort, worth 
almost as much as fertilizer to spread on 
the land as it costs as a food. 

Whether to practice a short rotation of 
crops or to lengthen the rotation and 
take better use of the grass crop isa de- 
batable question. It was my practice 
for many years to grow clover, corn, and 
small grain, but I am beginning to see 
differently now. In seeding clover I pre- 
fer to mix it with timothy and allow the 
grass crop to occupy the land the second 
year, especially if a cash crop is grown in 
the rotation. In this way we have a place 
for the farm manure where it can be used 
for top-dressing to help grow more ma- 
nurial substances to plow under instead 
of allowing its fertility to be sold out in a 
large part with the first cultivated crop. 
If it is applied to the new seeding it makes 
a big crop of hay which if fed on the farm 
adds greatly to the supply ‘of farm ma- 
nure. If it is our real object to make the 
grass and hay crop do their best work for 
us we must make the conditions favorable 
for them to make a heavy growth. The 
larger the crops of clover and mixed hay 
we harvest the more nitrogen and humus- 
forming materials go back to the soil in 
the roots and stubble of the crop. In 
order to maintain a supply of humus- 
forming material and nitrogen in our soils 
it is absolutely necessary that we give 
more study and attention to growing grass 
and clover and adopt a properly balanced 




















system of crop growing 

The Pasture 
The dairy farmer who has a good 
natural pasture is very fortunate, al- 
though very good pastures may be estab- 
lished with grasses that bloom in suc- 
cession from May until fall. The differ- 
ent varieties will — up a supply of | 
forage every month during the grazing 
season 


get well established. Weeds should be 
kept down and grass seed sown in all thin | 
spots 
been plowed. When it is necessary to 
improve a pasture that has never 
plowed, sow a fertilizer rich in phosphoric 
acid and potash, but poor in nitrogen 
Too much nitrogen will cause some of 
the inferior coarse grasses to crowd out 
the finer and more nutritious ones, thus 
decreasing the feeding value of the pasture, 
A dressing of lime will help many pas- 
tures 

Cattle should be taken up early in 


Such a pasture is not made in one | largely a matter of conditions of soil and 
year, but will require a number of years to | climate. 


Some of the best natural pastures | 9¢¢h decided to stanc pat on their rates re- 
in many of the eastern states have never | gardless of parcel post. They think it 


eeN | standpatters for lo, these many years—but 





order that the late fall growth may re- 


main to protect the grass roots in the win- 
Sometimes it proves very cial 


harrow and sow grass seed — | 
in the fall. The droppings of cattle 
benefit the pasture more they are 
spread or broken up with a spike-tooth 
harrow 


Dairying and a Cash Crop. 

The more I study the present condi- 
tions on dairy farms, the more I am com- 
ing to see the necessity of dairy farmers 
combining market crop growing with 
their dairy farming. On the average dai 
farm the soil is not given sufficient culti- 
vation to derive the maximum benefits 
from the manurial fertility brought onto 
the farm through the purchase of grain 
foods. It is to this phase of the question 
that we need to devote particular atten- 
tion. 

How are we to plan our cropping sys- 
tem? What crop can we ad to the 
rotation that will pay the increased cost of 
intense tillage and cultivation? These 
are questions that must be worked out by 
the farmer himself according to his likes 
and dislikes, the location of his farm, and 
adaptability of the soil for certain special 
crops. 

The intense tillage and cultivation given 
some highly organized crop will greatly | 
increase the yield of every crop that is| 
grown in the rotation. All practical farm- | 
ers know the value of the old bare summer 
fallow that was practiced years ago. It | 
made it possible for them to grow 
crops of wheat, but the increased cost of 
hired labor makes its use prohibitive | 
under present conditions. Agricultural | 
conditions are constantly changing. | 
Formerly the demand for truck and | 
market crops was very limited, but the | 
rapidly increasing population of the large 
cities is reaching further and further into 
the country for these products, while the 
increasing transportation facilities are 
bringing us to the very doors of the large 
city markets. For this reason I believe 
that it is more profitable for us to lengthen 
our rotation of crops one year and grow 
some cash crop that will sell for more than 
enough to pay for the pure grain 
food needed to feed the dairy herd and 
increase the fertility of the farm. 

A cultivated crop that is given thorough 
cultivation during the whole of the grow- 
ing season will accomplish all that a bare 
summer fallow can, reducing the loss of 
nitrogen to a minimum by preventing the 
exposure of the soil to the sun, which is 
disastrous to its humus content and 
checks the bacterial action, which we are 
fast coming to appreciate as a factor in 
crop production. 

Any system of crop wing that will 
prove adapted to dairy farms must be the 
result of studied effort. Personally, I 
like the potato crop and find it the most 
profitable on my farms. Others succeed 
better with cabbage, beans, canni 
factory products and so forth. Some fin 
timothy hay a desirable money crop. _ It is 
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The express ——— on December 


They have been good 


will soon fizzle out! 


they have a guess coming. 


Your Tax Money—lIs it squandered? 
Read Engineer Gearhart’s article on page 
9 and see what you think of it. Your state 
is as bad as Kansas. 


Can you count? If so, you can make 
$10. Page 38 tells how to do it. 
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Talk About 
Simplicity 


Here are all the parts that 
go to make up the bowl of 


the 
SHARPLES 
TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


and with these three we guar 
antee Tubulars to skim 50% clos- 
erand to continue to skim 50% 
closer than any other separator 


m 
Why should you have to wash 


up seven times this many pieces 
twice a day? oe 
That is a question that is ease 
ep ier to ask than to answer. 
There has never a claim been 
made for Sharples Tubulars 
that could not be proven: — re has never 
@ machine left our Factory that was not 
guaranteed Forever. 

Mark that—not merely a year, ortwoyears 
—er oven ve—bust Perever. 

Look into these features ore exchang- 
ing your old separator, or at the time you de- 
cide that there's money in selling the cream 
and keeping the skimmed milk on the Farm. 

Write for our interesting Catalogue 133 
and arrange for a Free test right under 
your own roof, The poopie who ask ques 
tions are the ones who buy Tubulars, 


The Sharples Separator Co, ' 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Calves Without Milk \ 


Cost = | half as much as the milk 
taised calves, Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, tecay for free 
book, How to Reise 
” Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 


Calf Meal 
Factory 




















Corn in an 
INDIAN A SILO 
is erthan money 
in bank. It pays 
bigger dividends 


It makes your dairy more 
profitable and increases the 
earnings of your fatteners. It 
keeps your boys on the farm 
and enables you to enjoy many of 
the luxuries that the iarmer without 
an Indiana Silo can not afford. 


Write for booklet. Address nearest office 
INDIANA SILO CO, 


Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. 
15 lndiana Bidg, 315 Silo Bidg. 

























Anderson, Ind. 
315 Union Bidg. 3 






MEN WANTED 


SOUND HEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for 
Electric Railway Metormen and Conduetors in every state. 
Wagee 860 To $100 « Month. Experience Unnecessary. 
t employment; no strike. Write immediately 


Fermanen D 
ior Application lank. Address Manager Employment 
Department, Room 949 Dwight Bidg., Kansas elty, Ho. 
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Dairy Nuggets. 

Stay by your cows as well as they stay 
by you. 

There is a disposition to sell off the aw! 
cows and go into “something else.” 

ways that delusive “something else” to} 
lure us and make us trouble! Stick to) 
some cows, some hogs, some sheep, some | 
poultry. That is the safest farming any 
man can do. 

The old dash churn went with a lot of 
other things which kept folks from reach- 
ing the best there is in farming. Glad 
of it! 

The lack of salt shows clear through in- 
to the milk. Milk that comes from cows 
that do not have salt cnough is flat and 
insipid. 

Water sipped from a hoofmark in the 
earth is not the best to make good milk 
or good healthy cows. Work hard for the 
purest water possible. 

A good drilled well is worth a thousand 
dollars to the farm. 

The poorest farming is done by the man 
whose bonnet is the nest of the political 
bee. Stop all business and kill that bug, 
before it Kills you. 

Hurrying the cows checks the flow of 
milk. Some cows do not get over it till 
too late for them to give down before 
milking is over. That means your loss. 

Start for town when the milk can gets 
rusty. A new one may save you ten times 
the cost of a good can. 

An old brockled—-faced cow that is well 
cared for will do you better service than a 
scrawny thoroughbred. 

Before you abuse the man who does 
the testing, see if everything is all right 
with the cow which gives the milk. 

Don’t pay out good money for a Bab- 
cock testing machine and then k it 
standing on the shelf. The use of 9 thing 
is what makes it worth having. 

Many an otherwise splendid cow has 
been spoiled by a milker who pulled and 
hauled her all over the stable every time 
he milked her. Put your heart into your 
milking, and see to it that your heart is a 
good kind one. 

Made it a rule to know whether your 
milk is cool enough every night or not, 
It makes a lot of difference in the amount 
of cream that rises on it. 

The man who puts 
ter will be watering his 
salt or none, brethren. 

Let your cows come into the stable in 
ood heart. It makes so much difference 
ow they go through the winter. 

I Jon’t think much of having the bull 
running right around with the cows all 
the time, at all seasons of the year. Give 
him a place by himself and save the 
pestering which your cows would other- 
wise have to endure every day. 

The sunshine will wipe your pails, pans 
and cans cleaner and nicer than you can 
do it with a dishcloth. Give it a @iance 
every day. 

Half the failures men make in dairy- 
ing come not from poor cows, but from 
poor men. Men who do not care, or if 
they do, do not act as if they did. 

Stop fussing about your poor cows and 
be a better master to them. 

A poor barway is a standing invitation 
to cows to get through to the other side. 

Don’t be satisfied to ‘wiggle through.” 
Make your success good and sure. 

Study a bit more. Not half of us place | 
stress enough on trying to get pointers 
from other folks.—E. L. Vincent. 


r salt into his but- 
milk next. Pure 


Some men will succeed with one crop, 
others better with another. There is such 
a science growing up around the growth 
and development of every highly organized 
market crop that it requires years of study 
and effort to learn how to grow one crop 
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Let me pound d you free, my 
great book ‘The Sole 

. It tells all 
about this wonderful shoe 
with the sole of seamless 
steel. Send just your name 
end address and the book 
will be mailed, postpaid, 
free. 
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I Want You to Know About This 


Wonderful Sho Shoe ° With The "Gate of of “Steel 











waterproof and almost Indestructible. 
The 80 - + are oy —_ yo 4y~—t Steel ae 
which giv ‘ect traction, firm footing, an 
tects the eoles from wear. The rivets themeitves 
(which take all the wear) can be replaced when 
partiy worn. 60 rivets cost but 30 fe. and 
should coep She Gieae,tm goad: napa for two or 
even three year 


These Shoes Are Lighter 
Thai Leather Workshoes 


and the firm, yet springy, elastic tread gives you 
= ease and itness of step and comiort that 

<aabte your feet, and gives your whole body a 
a — on Ee Ae oe one burden the 


I want to send a pair to 
you on free examination. I 
want you to put your feet 
in them and wail around 
the house just to feel how 
much better they are than 
the best pair of all leather 

made. 


workshoes ever 


No More Corns, Bun- 
Gelamaialiie jons or Callouses 


This shoe has absolute foot form—and the 
sole being of steel it cannot warp, twist, nor 
a wd out fi Sage Siete cal it is easy > 
to seen that corns, nions, ¢ uses, etc., to 12—Boy’s si lw nine, twelve 
cannot be irritated, aad no portion of the oot pit inches high.” _ 


be rubbed to start n : f this 
kind. No all. leather stenana Utahante his « 70 Days’ Free Try-On 





twisted, broken sole that allows the uppers to I take all the risk—absolutely—and leave it 
crease up into galling wrinkles. wholly up to qos to say from your own trial and 
claim tor it—that it will at A f aa - 

— e your fee 
Save Your Health tect your health, and save you the honey you now 
tinuously buying the old, heavy, 


vy 
itary and painful leather- 
workshoe that looks bad, feels aaa, one 
and wears out every few months at t 
t. I have saved Le a million feet— and 
want you to try a these shoes to convince 
ourself of what will do for you and save 


This steel soled, waterproof shoe is an ab- waste in con 

solute protection to your aside from leaky "uaguing. unees 
being a comfort to your feet; for you may i 
work all flay in mud and water with your 
feet_ powder dry. — esca colds, rhue- 


matism, neura pneumonia, 


and the long list of ills” that result from damp ene 
Fah, one De Send for Free Book Today 
onnaves s $10 to $20 of no, Rot delay. ‘Do not put it off. Do not think 


Cun pate af by dy Hy! springy, comfortable 

shoes w tlast three to six, or even eight 

of - A — ae fy yf workshoes. here 
pad ind: The sc i od cides con } a. it fr and 

an soles and as va ip ou free, postpaid, this book of facta, fi 

ustration) are stamped in one seamless piece from Rinstrations. tone ther with sounlese Mhartinee and 

light, thin, ingy steel, secured firmly’ to uppers my Free Ten Saye Try-On Offer. Send your 
the very quality soft, pliable leather—ab- postal to me personally, today 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, “The Steel Shoe Man’’ 


Gongs Fact . H ; 
at Toronto, Can. Racine St., Racine, Wis. Sry fiteinketory 
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95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 

ur investigating our wonderful offer to 

urnish a new, well le, easy run 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sep- 
arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different rom this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low jow pric es and | biol quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. er your dairy is large or small, or if you have an ofd separator of any 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent /ree 
@/ charge on request, is the most . elaborate and expensive book on Cream Sep:.-ators issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for > urself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 








to perfection. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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FREE 


FOR 10 WEEKS 


Sanitary 
KING cream 
Gan Separator 


Factory Direct ToYou 
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ire getting pretty close together 


By R. K. BLISS 


NE point very clearly brought | way of management. By organization 
out lin the Iowa dairy test | they can accomplish as much in the next 
associations is that almost | 10 years as they can by unorganized in- 

ll herds have both poor and | div idual effort in the next 50 years. Here 


food Cows. With verv few / are a few reasons why this will be true: 
exceptions, no herds are so} 1. Better feeding methods will prevail. 


poor as not t have good cows, and | 2. Winter feed will be »urchased in 
B don’t ask you to send a penny, make any de- 


‘ © good : o be free f w | large quantities at a reduce . 
none so ¢ 1 { t by ir Bt Ran poor rge % ae _ ‘tl ‘ame a or obligate yourself in any way, Simply 
cows This is true of pure-bred herds 3. uildings will be improved. Pah 1 Sanitary Separatdr in your own home of 
as scrub herds The man who 4. Improved bulls can be purchased dairy for Ten Weeks Free, just as if you owned it, 
thinks he doesn’t need to keep a_ close | through the test association. test it with warm or cold milk, and if tt doesn’t 
ly | he |} 5 Buyers il be « sted bec: separate all the cream right down to the very last 
watch on his cows simply because he has ‘ uyers will be attracted because drop in finer condition and do it easier than any 
ds had better get a change of | the community will establish a reputation other separator on the market, bar none—then fe 
wr he will verv soon be elec ted to | lor doing things in a business-like way, turn k, at our expenss, the trial costs you nothing, 


been’’ society. There is a tail | and because they will be certain of a large Simplest and Most Efficient 


anne herd Che solution of the | number of animals to choose from 
very I ru I i . 
a the ond The | ie seoned will coll Absolutely Sanitary 
is er best cows am 6. 1e Dutteriat record will sell sur- : 
} Il T | k The King skims warm or cold milk more thorough> 
m to the best bulls. This can be | plus stock, ‘ ly and easier than any separator made, regardless of 
cco 1 most economically and ef-| 7. The boys (the future dairymen) price, Positively never defeated in 0 ckimming cone 
etive y) me s of cooperative dairy VI ? increased i rest I test. Strong, durable, runs very freely; bas all latest 
ively by mean peratiy dair | : lt ike an increased interest in the cow pace ements including our improved separable dise 
tions DUSINESS. ‘ . ‘4 bowl. Simplest machine to clean, all parts readily ace 
One. Great Drawback. R. There will be improvement in every cevsible. No nooks of corners to gather of bold dirt. 
‘robably the greatest need among] Jine of farming. After ten weeks’ Free Trial, if you decide to keep It, 
today is organization, and the WI iI all his | > B ‘ou can take all the time you want to pay. The 
¥ ’ ! iy will a this be true: eca use SANITARY SIPARATOR in al! sizes cost you only 


rr weil AS 





af 20") 


3 mm the plendid-inde-| meetings are held in these associations one-half as much as agents’ machines. Buying direct 


, 1! 


talk which cheap | at regular intervals where dairy and other ox. Giste. Geamnn, aoe, Tommeaant 
res are §=CON-| farm topics are taken up and discussed. cinims, we make the most Liberal Offer ever heard of, 


\len and women in these meetings begin Life Long Guarantee 


to think, and once you get a community 
| to thinking, you have them on the high bution meetin tne Ae Tate 
road to progress. The result is not only life of the machine, we'll replace it with a new and 
n improvement of dairy cows, but it perfect part absolutely free of all cost to you anc pres 
means improvement all along the line. gay all express charges. 
[he man who joins a test association not 


only tests his cows but he soon tests his Send for Free Catalog at once 
orn also. He takes more interest in other This is your opportunity to savemoney. It is to your 
ings, and as a result the whole com- advantage to read our descriptive catalog AT ONCE. 


lependent 4S | munity is benefited. 
le nsical . talk Helps to Solve Social Problem. KING SEP OR wo 
independent man I t niz x » £ “Tati 3 I h 
independent man n organizing test associations ave 
th” is all “\poppv-| always urged the members to hold oc- 243 Rano St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


é “l 5 - 
believe a word | casional meetings of a social as well as o 


r that you can’t get in educational or business char icter. I 
it the rest of the | talked with one of the leading men in one 
hbors need you community and urged that a meetin 
yme to | be held once a month; that the women an 
children be brought together.and that a 
neerned. ram of recitations and music be given 
lairy business, get t addition to the discussion of regular Kept One Year On 1 Acre of 
‘ ' , His reply ; ak Eureka Corn. This seed corn yielded over 70 tonson 
i test assoc on. m topics. is id y was about as fol- one acre in 1911—enough to feed seven cows a whole 
Value of Organization. ows: “That would be a fine thing, but ear. Latest Eureka corn crops expected to beat even 
ne ; I ons : . = | . : . . is record—no other corn has ever equalled it. 
ners in one locality will o1 don’t see how we can make it work in EUREKA CORN 
ng ratio! ne her yh ¢ thiscommunity. You see we are so mixed grows ta!fest—has most leaves—more ears 


} > Ile ’ ° Why plant ordinary corn that yie:ds only 15 to 25 tons 
p that we really don’t have much in com- an dame when ven can get 7 tons an acre at same 
ies-| mon. Take the members of this associa- | ] price.. ~ 
. , : Cais as wer 1 write for our 1913 catalog, quotations and list of our 
nn forexample. We have Yankees, Irish, wonderful varieties of big-yielding corn and seeds, 
; BOSS 32 Front St , Worcester, Mass. 


from our factory saves you all the expense of the 
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Don t 
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[}D nes, Swedes and mixtures. Then in BROS. 00., 

ceived | addition, this community has a number of 

a l . they will estab-| renters. Yes, it would be a fine thing to 

tation for doing things in a | do but really I don’t see much hope for 
| | 


it will enable them to | it.” Well, we persuaded this community | 








e way tn = : 
heir animals for a much larger | to have a picnic the first summer. Local Refer to our guarantee when an- 
Continued on page 7: swering advertisements. 
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CURES 


LAME HORSES 


While They Work 
Without Leaving a Sca a Scar or Loss of Hair. 

















avin Remedy in the World Sold 
ier a $1000 Bond. 

FOR SPAVIN, RINGBONE, THOROUGHPIN, 
CURB, CAPPED HOCK, SHOE BOIL. SPRUNG 
KNEE, LACERATED AND RUPTURED TEN- 
—- SWEENY, ETC., it is 

but not equalled. 

“OUR FAITH is such that we can afford to 
GUARANTEE MACK’S THOUSAND DOLLAR 
SPAVIN REMEDY and furnish with every bot- 
tle a $1000 WARRANTY BOND, which insures 
to you the return of your money if the results 
from its use are not entirely satisfactory, and if 
it does not overcome all forms of lameness, from 
whatever cause. 

Your ls a Wonder 
oon wombes, Wis., Mar. 21, 1912, 
McKallor Co., 


r Sire:— — that T have entirely 
eured the Curb on my driver in ens Shan Eire weeks 
th your Mack’s Thousan: vin Remedy, 
t isall you it to be, and is the remedy I 
ve ever Yours v mn truly, 


Wisconsin Co, 
Per Jos. Lnikes co & Oy 
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McKALLOR DRUG 60., Singhanten, KY. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 

Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundredsof patterns for 

lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 

WARD and ( line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
210 











Handsome, op ha Ges ees 
more durable. wy y afence 
COO Bina ree 





oe gn MOLASSES Feeo!! 
ion Feed Company are shipping feed by 


, Phere it ts be- 
ing fed to cattle in the cotton 7 | 
should you long freight hauls on inferior cts 
when you can buy best cattle feed nearer home? 
. Molasses Feed was fed to the cattle that 
brot t magnect prices on the five leading western 
markets. in 1912. Write for prices. _Addres. 

CHAMPION’ FEED C iF arkio. Missouri. 


When the Butter Doesn't Come 

There is always a reason for it when the 
butter fails to separate after a reasonable 
amount of churning. There are, in fact, 
a number of different conditions which 
may combine to cause the difficulty, or 
me one alone may do it 

irst, all milk is composed of water, 
casein, fat and other in ients, these 
three predominating When the cow is 
fresh the proportion of water is greater 
than at any other time. The fat ieaies 
are then larger, and consequently more 
easily separated in the process of churning 
than later on when the cow becomes nearly 
dry. During the later period of lactation 
the milk becomes viscous, or sticky, as the 
water content diminishes and the minute 
globules of fat are med ay easily entangled in 
it, thereby retardin 4 separation. This, 
then, is one cause of delayed churning— 
namely, cows long in lactation. The fresh 
cow never gives any trouble on that score. 
The obvious remedy is to dilute the milk 
which relieves the viscous condition. This 
may be done in a large herd by the milk of 
fresh cows mixed with the ga 
when difficulty of this nature rarely 

Or if there is no frewh cow fo 2 

Seed the milk may be directly diluted 
with water, preferably warm, so as 
raise the temperature to at least 100 de. 
grees before gry 

Another cause of delay in churning pos 
attempting to churn unripe cream, 
cream which is too thin. he md ri ah 
cream is about as thick as mo When 
ne tye 5g into it a thick coat of cream 

ere to it, and it should be pleas- 
antly acid, free from lumps, either of 
cream or curd, and without any whey in 
the bottom of the can. This cream, 
churned at a temperature of from 60 to 62 
degrees in winter, ought to come in 30 or 
40 minutes unless the churn is too full. 
And right here we come to another source 
of trouble, one which accounts for many 
an hour unnecessarily spent at the churn. 

For best results never fill the churn 
more than one-third full of cream. It 
swells upon being agitated, and the les- 
sened soporte for concussion results in 
a longer time pang wares so. boeag Se 
butter than would have been the case with 
a smaller quan tity. 

Temperature of cream at time of churn- 
ing must also be taken into consideration. 
In Le hy oy d winter when cream 
is to too —- it is Vv to 
get into trouble unless o veliable > eee 
mometer is de —paecee we upo! 4 Jersey cows 
yield milk with fat exceptionally hard in 
composition, pees cream on such milk 
stands a higher degree of heat. Trial 
should be made of individual and 
the temperature found to be most satisfac- 
tory ered to. To do this one should 
have a Babcock test and determine by its 
use exactly the amount of waste on. 
Too high a temperature invariably means 
loss of butter fat, while too low a temper- 
ature unnecessarily retards the churning. 
This point is an important one 


To sum up the matter, these points 
should be kept in mind: It is the cream 
from the stripper, or farrow cow, in nine 
cases out of ten, that makes the trouble 
when the butter does not come. 

cream should be avoided and the amount 
of acidity quite pronounced. Let the 
amount es the churn be not more than 
one-third of its capacity, and use the dairy 
thermometer to make sure the cream is 
sufficiently warm. 

It might be added that sometimes con- 
ditions of special bacteria at work causing 
stringiness or ropy milk or other disturb- 
ances may have an influence and require a 
special sterilizing treatment for their 
eradication. In the main, however, the 
trouble will be found as outlined above.— 





W. H. Underwood . 
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Chickens; chickens, and more chickens. 
Get the free incubator and you can have 








them. Page 85 tells you how to get it. 
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ROSES 
FREE 


Including Sensational new Blue Rose 




















This assortment of six hardy rose plants 
has been made ae for us, arrangements 
for growing the plants having been completed 
several months “f° with on of the largest rose 
erowers in the Unitéd States. 

perenne, ee the varieties in this splendid 


assortment I offer you: 
Blue Rose My Maryland 
Rhea Reid Sunburst 
Kaiserin Augusta Maiden’s Blush 
Victoria. 


You surely will be delighted with these roses 
and I want you to have aan. 

My Offer: 1 will send you the complete 
six-rose assortment free and post- 7 with a 
three-year subscription to Successful Farming 
new or renewal at 50 cents. 

Offer: No doubt some of your 
friends are wanting to subscribe for Successful 
Farming or 2: renew their subscriptions, a 
they would also like to have one of t six- 
rose assortments. When you send your own 
subscription, send 50 cents for a three-year 
subscription for one of your friends. We will 
send Successful Farming three years and the 
six-rose assortment to your subseriber, and will 
send you an assortment of eight rose plants 
instead of six. 

Send two three-year subscriptions at 50 cents 
each, besides your own, and we will send six 
roses and Successful Farming three years to 
your subscribers and send - an assortment 














of ten rose plants instead : 

Oder ey REDITH, ot peepsid 
Successful Farming, Moines, Lowa. 
Y oO U want want 

work” §& YOU 


Would Soe job selling my goods, 8 rusting 
right ares ns by Rosanne be pro- 


letter v7 can take toda > anna *Mail partic ul 
or sure particulars 
bout the poattion : ar address 


M. DAVIS. t 


E. M. DAVIS A-91, Davis Block, Ch 
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Dairy Test Associations 


Continued from page 70 


talent put up a good share 

of the program and the 

picnic was pronounced a 

great success. This picnic 

was followed by another 

the next season at which 

a stock judging contest 

among the boys was held. 

On this occasion evcryone seemed to 
be greatly pleased. il this time the 
members of the cor munity were‘get- 
ting acquainted with each other in a 
social way, and finding out that their 
neighbors were pretty good folks after 
all. The result was the organization 
of a farmers’ club the next winter 
which held monthly meetings of a 
social, educational and literary chare 
acter. 

Any organization that brings the farm- 
ers and their families together in a busi- 
ness and social way will be slp to solve the 
most perplexing farm problem of all—the 
social problem. The test association has 
done and is doing this very successfully. 

Develops Pride in Surroundings. 

The test association brings about 
ter methods by developing a spirit of 
ride in the community. No one likes to 
be at the tail end of the procession, there- 
fore the careless farmer adopts some of 
the ways of his more careful neighbor. 
Cracks in barns are nailed up, tter 
buildings are erected, manure is hauled 
out an the premises generally are kept 
cleaner and more sanitary. One creamery- | § 
man expressed himself as follows: “I 
can tell the milk that comes from the test 
association by opening the cans, It is 
cleaner and sweeter. 

The buttermaker in one community 
cites a case that illustrates the general im- 
provement that comes from a test associa- 
tion. One farmer persisted in sending 
dirty milk to the creamery. The butter- 
maker was at his wits end to know ho. <u 
get the man to improve. When t*- test 
association was org: anized he succeeacd in 
talking this man into joining. ‘Tl: test 
association had been in operation two or 
three months when the but -maker 
chanced to px > his place. H2 soticed 
that things w ere: “slicl:ed up,” manure 
hauled out, etc. He stopped his team and 
congratulated the owner on the appear- 
ance of his barrs and lots. The real was 
characteristic, “Just thought I’ 
things fixed up a bit for winter. Don’t 
like’to wade through as much mud as I 
did last winter.” The fact was that the 

tester was due to be at this place the next 
day and the man, not caring to be at the 
tail end, so far as appearance was con- 
cerned, had cleaned up. 

Organization Brings Buycrs. 

In organizing test associations [ have 
often pointed out the fact that if 26 farm- 
ers in one locality would organize a test 
associa tion,de- 
cide ps one 


dairy breed of 





get | 





producing cow. Notice the 
pment of milk veins. 


cattle and breed to the best bulls of that 
breed, it would only be a matter of a few 
years ‘until they could dispose of their sur- 
plus stock at a figure far above what they 
are able to obtain under the present hit 
and miss, unorganized method. It would 
do this because: First, the feed and but- 
terfat record will enable the farmer to dis- 
pose of his poor cows and keep his good 
ones. He is thus enabled to leona and 
feed intelligently, and the result is a steady 
increase in _ utterfat production of his 
cows. d, by means of the test as- 
— A. ganization the best bulls can 
and used in the community 
= the best blood lines can 
one at a minimum of expense. Third, 
the community soon establishes a reputa- 
tion for doing things in a business-like 
manner. The prospective buyer not only 
sees the bull calf or heifer which he 
wishes to buy, but he also sees the but- 
terfat snarl of the mother and grand- 
mother. Since the real value of a dairy 
herd depends upon its ability to produce, 
the butterfat record is carefully looked 
int. by intelligent buyers. Fourth, the 
roblem of advertising is simplified. 
wenty-six farmers can advertise their 
stock much more cheaply as an organiza- 
tion than they possibly could as individ- 
uals. Moreover, buyers are attracted-be- 
cause of the fact that they have a large 
number of animals from which to make a 
selection. Instead of going to see one 
herd with possibly a dozen or two animals 
to pick from, they can see within a short 
distance several hundred animals. The 
mere matter of numbers is attractive to 
the buyer because he can, if he desires, 
secure enough animals to make a car- 
load and thus reduce the cost of trans- 
portation, 

That organized effort accomplishes just 
this result in the community is illustrated 
by eg Mills, Wisconsin. This com- 
oe | has become famous all over the 
United States because years ago a num- 
ber of the farmers began breeding high 
grade dairy stock. Later on community 
breeders’ associations and dairy test as- 
sociations were organized with the result 


This barn is very deficent in windows, yet the highest prodacing bex = 4 in one association was kept 


therein. 


The man was an excellent feede 





EMPIRE 


Cream Separators 
ARE REMARKABLE 


Engineers and me- 
chanics judge ma- 
chines bythe 
“feel”? and the 
“‘sound.’? Wedo 
a world-wide busi- 
ness with people 
who depend on 
the ‘‘feel’’ and 
**sound’’ of Empire 
Cream Separators. 


Weight of Crank 
Starts Empire 


The crank of the Em- 

is short and light, 

+ & thecrank yet the mere weight of the 
the Empire crank starts the machine. 


” Aiea Silent in Action 


The Empire runs so quietly it =a not 
wake the average baby asleep in the — 
room. This practically noiseless running is 
agreat achievement. Empire Cream Sepa- 
rators are remarkable for easy, quiet run- 
ning. The reasonis the wonderful perfection 
of design and construction. 
eration Empires have been preferred by those 
who judge by the “feel” and “sound.” 


Free Trial or Exchange 
You may have a free trial of an Empire. You may exe 
your present separator for an Empire. 
for Catalog 104. You get as and courteous 
sttention from us, and from our dealers, as you get 
fast, clean skimming from the Empire. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 


Wet gate y, ed = 
_ Winnipeg, Man. 
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Morelted = 
Le poet Graft, Force Sean 
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Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Eleo- 
tris Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 « 
month. No experience necessary. 600 
More Wanted. Enclose stamp for App!!- 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


L RallwayC. ., Dept, P Indianapolis Ind 
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that Lake Mills now attracts purchasers | 
of dairy cattle from all over the United 
States. Buyers go there; first, because | 
they know the stock is for sale, and sec- 
ondly, because through organized ef- 
fort and the use of intelligent dairy 
methods they are sure of a good grade of 
stock, 

The same result will work out in any 
region that adopts intelligent methods. 
On one occasion buyers came from a dis- 
tance to purchase cattle because the com- 
munity had established a reputation for 
doing things in an up-to-date manner. 
The inquiry for cows in that region last 
summer greatly exceeded the supply. The 
farmers have not been in the business 
long enough to have many cows for sale. 
The very fact that inquiries were so num- 
erous, however, augurs well for the future 
of the business. 

Proof of the Pudding in the Eating. 

The cows in the test associations in 
fowa have returned approximately a pro- 
fit of $2.00 for every $1.00 facectaa in 
feed. They have brought their owners 
from $30.00 to $40.00 per cow, over and 
above all expenses. The test associations 
are iicreasing this net profit every year. 

The test association Is not a new thing. 
According to a government circular, the 
first one was organized in Denmark, 
17 years ago. This same circular states 
that in 1909 Denmark had 530, Germany 
207, Sweden 662, Norway 146, Finland 
99, Holland 86, Russia 52, Scotland 13 
and the United States 52. In 1909 lowa 
had three, now she has 10. 

Do you know how much butterfat each 
cow in your herd produced last year? Do 
you know how much feed each cow con- 
sumed? Do you know the protein and 
carbohydrate content, or the nutritive 
ratio of the feeds you are feeding? Do 
you know which of your cows are “star 

oarders” and which are making a profit? 
You can have all this information at a 
cost of a little more than a dollar a head 
by organizing a test association. The man 
who knows is the man who succeeds in 
dairying as well as in other lines of busi- 


ness. 


Dairy Notes. 

When calves show the least sign of 
scours reduce the milk one-half and give 
one raw egg in the milk each meal. is 
has been proven a success. 

Success lies not in keeping a large num- 
ber of poor or medium cows, but in a 
smaller herd of good cows. ° 

One farmer was keeping 23 cows and 
had been for several years. oe 
the returns were not such as they shoul 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAK 





Get roofing you don't have to 
repair and renew every little while. 
You want the roofing made with 
a genuine waterproofer. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlast- 
ing waterproofer, 

It doesn’t split, crack, rot, rust, 
or crumble. Gives lasting protec- 
tion against all weathers. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Minera! or smooth surface. Look for 
the hemisphere trademark: Every roll ot smooth surface Genasco is supplied 


with patented Kant-leak Kleets, that make seams watertight without cement 
and large-headed nails—prevent nail-leaks. Write us for samples of Genasco 


and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 
New York 


Largest ucers of asphalt, and largest 
Soup ons of A. rovfing in the world, San Francisco 











have been, he began keeping records. 
‘These records showed that 20 of his cows | 
produced 7,000 pounds of milk in one} 
sar, and the cost of the feed and the care 
Soe them during that time was $1,760. 
He received on an average of 13% cents a 
gallon for the milk and 1% cost 25 cents a 
g'lon to produce the same, 
The three other cows produced 2,400 
gallons of milk a year with a cost of 
240, with a profit of 2 cents a gallon on 
the milk. This is a small profit; but com- 
pared with the loss from the 20 cows, it 
proved to him that some cows are expen- 
sive boarders. 
A proportion of poor cows will reduce 
the profit enough so that it seems a 
goadiy proportion of farmers keep the 
cows for their company. 
Anyway it isn’t the large pay check 
| that pays, unless when the cost of pro- 
‘duction is subtracted there remains a 
reasonable profit. 
Feed all the cows will eat without in- 
creasing their weight. 
Let the sunshine in and at the same time | 
provide shade for both cows and claves. 


Don’t forget to examine the straps 
around the calves’ throats each day. | 
Some grow so fast that the strap becomes | 
-hoking tight before we realize it.—E. C. | 








Go over to the wood lot and size up your trees. Every 
16-foot lug averaging 14 inches thick will make 100 feet of 
good ‘umber. ‘Ten such logs make 1000 feet of lamber worth 
from 518 to $80(our book tells.) An “American” Sav Mill 
will saw them ata cost of $410 #5 per 1000 feet. You have 
the teams, the time and the engine. It will pay to get the 
dollars out of those trees. You can do it for your neigh- 
bors, too— more profit for you. All you need is an 
** american” Mill—so simple anyone can run it, so strong 
it lasts fur years. An 8 II. P. engine will cut up to 2500 
feet per day. Farm lumbering is explained in our new 
book »o. 17 Sentfree. Ask our nearest office, 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
Makers of Standard Saw Mills of any size or capactly. 
Chi 


119 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. ieago 
erminal Building, New York Savannah—New Orleans 















Viake Your Own Drain Tile 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 8 to 8 inches in diam., 12% incheslong. One manor boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured yo 

rocess. No tamping or useof pallets. This machine and tile useg by E t 

ons of Agricultural Colleges and the U. 8. Dept. of Iture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of pening and breaking. fobs pees 
Sie to $5 thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM PA RY 
TO YOU. DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
Jevels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE Co., ° 
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Rations for Cows : 


By W.F. PURDUE, 


During the winter season dairy authori- 
ties are often asked to formulate a profit- 
able ration for milk cows, and to name 
the materials in the proportion that should 
enter into such a ration. Now, no dairy 
authority situated at a distance from the 
man asking for such advice can advise in 
regard to this important matter down to 
the minutest details, much as he would 
like to do so. And if one will but stop to 
think for a moment, he can perceive clear- 
ly that it is unreasonable to expect that 
any dairy expert can give definite advice 
when there are so many points to be 
taken into consideration as must be con- 
sidered in making up a profitable cow 
ration. 

Selection of Materials. 

First, the selection of materials for a 
ration must always depend to a large 
extent upon the home supply and the 
prices of the various feedstuffs that are 
recognized as cow foods. Then the taste 
of the cow must be taken into consider- 
ation. The amount of any ration must 
always depend upon the individual cow. 
Each member of the herd should be fed 
according to her ability to convert feed 
into milk or butter. There is a limit, of 
course, beyond which it is not profitable 
to go. This limit must be determined. 
The cow’s owner or caretaker must figure 
this out after careful observations that 
have extended over a considerable period 
of time. No one who has not tested a| 
cow’s capacity to use feed can safely fix | 
the quantity of a profitable ration for her. 

Study The Cows Individually. 

To study a herd of dairy cows as in- | 
dividuals is interesting, and profitable. 
It never costs more in time than it comes 
to in profit. We have frequently noticed 
that the owner of a single cow, who must 
regard and treat his cow as an individual, 
secures excellent results from her. In 
most cases the village cow is well fed and 
doing well. Maybe her owner never spent 
a month in oe life on a farm where several 
cows are ke Probably he knew next 
to nothing a at feeding and caring for a | 
cow when he decided that if he would | | 
have pure wholesome milk for his family | 
he must produce it himself. At first he | } 
may have studied the dairy columns in | 
the farm papers for information that 
would enable him to make his cow pro- 
duce maximum results. And he may 
have asked dairy experts to help him. 
But in the end he largely worked the prob- 
lem out for himself. He tested the capac- 
ity of his cow to use feed. In other words, 
he experimented with her until he knew 
how to compound a proper ration at all 
seasons of the year. Having worked this 
point out, he now feeds her well and reg- 
ularly and he secures good results, con- 
sidering the fact that he has to buy most 
of his feedstuffs from city dealers. The 
lesson is if it pays the village man to so 
treat his single cow, it will pay the farmer 
to note the cows of his herd singly. 

Succulent Feed Necessary. 

With reference to the materials that 
should enter into a profitable cow ration, 
there are just a few things that can be 
accepted unquestionably in all localities. 
That a cow demands succulent food and 
food that contains a fair amount of pro- 
tein is admitted by ali successful dairy- 
men, wherever located. Profitable milk 

yroduction demands succulence in the 
leoding ration at all seasons. In summer 
this is furnished by pasture grasses, and 
forage crops. Forage or soiling crops are 
now considered just as essential on the 
dairy farm as are well tended pasture 
fields. The progressife dairyman no 
longer depends upon pasture alone as did 
the dairyman of years ago who expected 
his cows to shrink in their milk flow when 
hot, dry weather cut the supply of good 








|come so costly that dairymen generally 
oO 


| substitution of a roughage rich in pro- 





grass. 
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On practi all dairy farms as well 
as most farms where dairying is conducted 
simply as a side line, it is that a 
succulent summer forage crop come 
on about the first of August when the 
pasture has carried the cows as far as it 
will. This forage crop supplies them with 
feed in cool stables or shady lots during 
the heat of the day and thus they main- 
tain an even flow of milk all summer and 
fall. Cow peas, sorghum, sweet corn and 
oats are among the soiling crops. 

Silage and Roots. 

But the cow needs a fair amount of 
succulent food in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. This is usually supplied B, 
the silo. The ailo in long been 
considered an essential to the 
most profitable production of milk, 
and silage is now the basis of the ration for 
the cows in nearly all modern dairies. 
Roots will furnish some succulent feed— 
at greater cost than silage, however. Of 
course, other feedstuffs must be used along 
with silage. To be most profitable ao 
must be grown largely on the farm. Corn 
is fed in a variety of forms other than in 
the form of silage, but it is deficient in| 
milk-making properties. Some protein 
must be added to it. Wheat bran, cot- 
tonseed meal and gluten meal contain 
this element, but bran, at least, has be- 











have planned for the growin protein 
crops that can be conve wed into hay, 
thus cutting down the bran bill. The 


| tein for an expensive concentrate will en- 
able the dairyman to make milk and but- 
ter at less cost. 


Cowpeas 

In localities where cowpeas grow well 
the hay is now used to replace wheat 
bran, and in sections where alfalfa can be 
grown this crop can be substituted for cow- 
pea hay. One and one-half pounds of 
alfalfa will replace one pound of bran in 
the cow ration. Clover hay will give al- 
| most as good results as alfalfa. 

As before stated, local conditions must 
govern the selection of most of the ma- 
terials entering into a dairy ration. 

‘very dairyman needs to inform himself 
sm the various kinds of feeds that 
can be produced or purchased in his im- 
mediate vicinity, then by studying his 
cows as individuals and testing each one’s 
capacity to use the feeds available he 
will be able to feed intelligently.—W. F. 
Purdue. 





Why do you always figure on a money 
basis in speaking of improvement or other 
farm interests? There is something be- 
sides money init. You can get more good 
for yourself out of a better looking home 
and farm, than most people ever can get 
out of a mile of “art gallery.” 

* > > > > 

Plan your feeding so that the cows will 
not lose during the winter all the flesh 
that they have gained during the summer. 
If badly nurtured, it will take half of the 
next season for them to outgrow it, and if 
allowed to go too long, sickness and dis- 
ease are sure to follow. 

. > + * 

What kind of water do your cows drink? 
Isit pure and clean? Remember that a big 
proportion of the water they drink is con- 
verted into milk, and therefore ought 
to be as wholesome as that you drink 
pS. S 

* * 

I read in a pa ~ cine that bloody 
milk is due to a nized condition of 
liver. Don’t be omed that. A kick from 
a hired mene | boot wil produce it too. 


It is expensive to let a cow fall in her 
milk because of lack of proper feed. 








T is not classed with the cheap sub- 
stitutes for lath and plaster. It is not 


like so called ‘‘wall boards’*. Itis a 
wall lining in a class by itself—the 
most practical, the most successful. 
Thirteen years of severe tests have 
proven its superiority. 


How You Can Know 
the Genuine 


. Get the sample as illustrated above 
notice the construction. It is not 
simply several layers of card-board 
— together. It is built with kiln- 

ied slats as the foundation, pressed 
between layers of air-tight cement and 


specizily prepared paper into a stiff 
ht sheet 34-inch thick. 
“Why You Should Be 
Sure of Getting 
Compo-Board 


It is Ponce. gt more durable than 
lath and plaster, or any of its substi- 
tutes. Impervious to cold, heat and 
moisture, Test it by soaking i in water 
with other ‘“Wall Boards.** It never 
needs repairing—will not mar with the 
knocks of furniture against it. It has 
stood the test of time and rough usage 
in thousands of homes. 

Compo-Board is sold in strips four 
feet wide by one to eighteen feet long 
by dealers in nearly every town. 

Manufacturers are finding many 
profitable uses for Compo-Board It 
is better than wood for many purposes. 
Write for the experience letters from 
some of them. 

Sample and book free—(Tells in an interesting 
way all about this modern wail lining.) 

NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
4302 Lyndale Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The border of this otvertioenenttoatightty 


reduced cross-section illustration of 
Compo- Board 
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WELL AND Sd 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


43 years’ 

Used in near . a, parts of the 

world. We make a complete line 

ot Drilling Machines and too 

for every condition of sane 

and rock drilling and min 
Compie a 

howing 
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i i - a i 40 styles of machines freee 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
Aurora, —_ 








WATER WORKS $37 80 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


“Eien Gods 

















> MANUFACTURER'S 








=}e amuse FREE PRICES 
M'ssouR! WATER & STEAM 
— SUPPLY COMPANY 
12018. 6TH STREET ST. mo. 





Lv mM B E RE! 


ous saving in buy direct from Mill. Send 
list of of material for Bay wine . — for catalog 
number 50. Keystone L b Wash. 


Use the coupon on page 103 
eee Cogent te Greats 
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Bits of Dairy Sense. 

There is always danger of overdoing a 
good thing. Butter should be weeeee ree 
enough to insure firmness of grain and an 
even distribution of salt, but not to excess. 

The amount of salt to be used in salt- 
ing butter depends altogether upon the 
tastes of the folks who are to eat it. In 
the case of private customers one is 
anxious to please, it is well to ascertain 
their tastes. The old rule is an ounce of 
salt to a pound of butter, but some peo- 

le like more than that quantity in their 
utter and some like less. 

Do you ever wish you could make but- 
ter like that other person? You can. 
It’s no harder than producing a common, 
inferior article. 

Impossible to make gilt edge butter and 
have too many other things taking up our 
time. When the cream is ready to churn 
it can’t be side-tracked for some other 
duty or pleasure without affecting the 
quality of the butter. 

How can you tell when the cream is 
ready to churn? Easily enough. It pre- 
sents a nice smooth appearance when 
poured, and has a pleasant acid flavor. 

Aunt Mandy was a good woman but she 
couldn’t make good butter. She kept the 
cream on the pantry shelf in winter; the 
door was always open, she sniffed the 
eamphor bottle frequently and Uncle 
Dan smoked in the kitchen. Why, you 
could smell the whole family in that but- 
ter! 

It is indeed extra hard luck to have to 
churn all the forenoon. There are times 
when cream resists all efforts to make it 
come to butter. 

Too low a temperature is often respon- 
sible for this trouble. Here is where the 
dairy thermometer comes in handy and 
saves time and vexation. 

The milk from one cow long in lactation 
is often responsible for the cream not act- 
ing just right. The viscosity of such milk 
makes the separation of butter-fat slow 
and imperfect. Takes lots of coaxing to 
get the cream together. The cream should 

» at the required temperature two or 
three hours before starting the churn. 
This gives the fluid part and the fat 
globules time to become heated alike. 

If the cream is heavy and rich it may be 
churned at something near degrees. 
Cream that is thin and light in butter- 
fat may be warmed up to about 60 de- 
grees. The new hand with a dairy ther- 
mometer will have to experiment a little 
to find jus‘ th proper temperature. After 
putting cream in the churn, test occasion- 
ally to keep the temperature right. 

How often do you suppose a careful 
examination oul show the cow had 
plenty of reason to kick? Her udder may 

e sore. Cows often suffer acutely and 
they are unable to tell us about it. Noth- 
ing better than camphorated oil or lard for 
a caked or sore udder. 

It would be well if we would all pause 
awhile and think of the great service the 
cow is to man and how dependent these 
most useful animals on earth are upon us 
for every bit of comfort that can enter into 
their lives. Some men look upon the cow 
as just a brute instead of a kindly servant 
that has feeling and certain rights.— 
Fannie M. Wood. 


Dairy Mistakes. 

I knew a man who until recently had 
some pure Jersey cows. He would send 
the dog to chase them headlong through 
the brush, and down the long, steep hills 
a half mile home every day. You know 
how nervous and excitable a pure Jersey 
is at any time. He posed as a leading 
stock breeder—and bred those pure 
ae to common scrub bulls.—C. E. 

vis. 


You may as well have the free incu- 
bator which Successful Farming is offer- 
ing. Read about it on page 85. 








fifteen-year roof 


Ga a 


When you lay a new roof on your 
residence, barn, chicken or hog 
ho = want every assurance that 
it wi t a reasonable length of time 


You get an artistic and durable roof—one that needs 
no repairing, one that is weatherproof, that is prac- 
tically fireproof, and guaranteed for fifteen years, if 
you select 


Certain-teed Roofing 


in Rolls and 
Shingles 


Use Certain-teed Roofing on the sides as well as 
roof, and have a poultry house that is free from 
dampness and frost—two of the most common causes 
for failure in raising chickens. You do not have to 


wade through a maze of complicated directions to lay Certain-teed 
Roofing—hammer and nails only are necessary. 


Get our new book, “Modern Build- 
ing Ideas and Plans.”” A book of 
this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—but as it illustrates the use of our 
Certain-teed Roofing on all kinds 
of model city, factory and farm 
buildings, we offer it to you at 25c. 
We prefer that you go to your 
lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer, who will gladly get you a 
copy Free. 
If you write us, enclose 25c to cover 
cost, postage and mailing. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


York, Pa. E. St.Louis, 1 Marscilles,Ml Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal, 
Winnipeg, Lendon, England Hamburg, Germany 


Going to Build? ¢ 


You can build a ae barn orrepair = remodel 
your present building your material at w 
’t pay the local dealer high prices. Deal Direct with us. 


Don 
Highest qualities, safe delivery and satisfaction H. B. Munger 
guaranteed. Send for these two free books today. President 


PRICE BARGAINS in Lumber, Doors, Windows, 

Hot Bed Sash, Porchwork, Hardware, Roofing, 

Tinwork, Paint, Farm and House Furnishings at 
9 wholesale prices Direct to You CZ 


e . 135 for $1060 and saved the 
for Home No r $1 3s par 


(Quality Cert-ified — Durability Guaran-teed) 








Get this 
valuable book 
FREE at 
your dealer’s 








un 
gaulotenes to “4 ndreds f tare f 
. Ao of farm fo! 
our aid this winter. Al ese savin money. You can do it. 
matter off. Write now. 


1451 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A 
Uniform 
School 
Book 


Law 


have been a very in- 
terested reader of the 
splet lid articles that 


have been appearing in 


your MEper irom time to 
} 


> 
time upon the subject of “Your Re 
Tax Mone, | squandered?” A | 
especially those which havebeen | pas 


calling ttention to the graft | 
in connection with roads and 0 
bridge . ind I have also noted 


| ' 
the other reforms which vou have taken 


: lines of the propo ed “Blue | 
measure designed to prevent 
tor from being robbed by the 


up alo at 4 - 
Sky” law, : 
a sm ill inves 
sale of worthle S Stan k. 

The fight your is putting up on 
behalf of the common people has en- 
couraged me to call attention to a 
waste ot public funds that has been going 
1 waste which I believe is as | 


paper 


your 


on tor year 


large or larger than either of the other 
reforms mentioned. I refer to our sys- 
tem of purchasing text books for our 


public schools, and the great saving that 
might be accomplished by adopting im this 
state the uniform text book law. As you 
know, we have 99 counties in lowa, and 
each Board of Supervisors, with the Coun- 


ty Super intendent of sc hools, constitute a 
Board of Education, which may and 
does adopt 1 system of text books for 
their respective counties, then any board 
of directors 1s authoriz« 1 to adopt such | 

Now to istrate the injustice of this 
system and show how great is the need- | 
less expense which the people are carrying, | 


| will say that while making my campaign 
I drove up to a country home. While 
I 


over the political situation with the 
il children came out to the 
vehicle in which I was riding, among them 
li ttle crippled girl. I said to the farmer, 
“Iti 0 bad your little girl is so crippled 
yt gO to school.” The wife spoke | 

“It would not matter if she |; 


" 
king 
. 


rmer sever 


he ¢ re 


Ip d cal 


e not crippled, she could not go to 
chool way. You see, none of our 
< dren re going to chool. There is no | 

1 in our distri “ 

| ked them why there was no school 

nd they told me th so many children | 

nt to the town ool that there were | 

tt enough pu ils left to make the re- | 

tired number to open the district school. | 

Then, I said, ““Why, don’t you send your 
children no the town school?’’ 

) e answere a. 1 few seconds and 
then the little mother looked up with |) 
tears in her eves ad said in her broken | 
} lish. . “We re renters here These 
children go to town, we must buy all new | 
books. Perhaps we must leave here soon. 


[The farm we are on 
have to buy new iin when we 
March, then, that 
sets of books in one vear 

As I thought of this large family of | 
children within sight of a good graded 
school practically debarred from its use, | 
asked myself the question, “What is the 


move next 


would make three 


” 






| same place they left off without any con- 


|many boo 


| in one contract, the firm could and would, 


is sold. W e might | / 











By D. E. KULP 


need of this? Why should these children 


be debarred from the use of the school 
which the state maintains? And the only 
answer that I could find was, that the 
school book trust wanted it that way. Why 
should we not have a law that would pro- 
vide that the same books used in one 
county should be used in the same 
grade in all counties of the state, then 
when we move from one county to an- 
other our children might start in at the} 


fusion upon the part of new pupil or new 
instructors. 
Old Way Extravagant 
Another argument in favor of the adop- 
tion of the uniform text book law is this: 
We now pay about $5,000,000 a year for 
school books in Iowa. A large amount of 
this is duplication. The expense of so 
f lettings is high, and in the 
end must be paid by the users of these 
books. Ifthese book lettings were covered 


make a much closer bid, and our books 
would be proportionately cheaper. 

Then again, I believe that the Execu- 
tive Board, composed of our Governor, 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, 
with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, would be fully as competent 
to choose the course of study for the 
schools as would the average Board of 
Supervisors. So we would lose nothing in 
efficiency and would, I feel sure, save to 
the people of Iowa at least $2,000,000 
a year. If you will multiply this by 
the years that this system has been 
yracticed, it will easily be seen that we 
Rove paid enough money to the book 
trust to have builded and equipped a good 
graded school in every township in Iowa. 

Indeed this would seem so patent that 
the reader might well wonder why a 
uniform text book law was not passed long 
ago. I believe the answer is not hard to 
find. . It is the business of school book 
concerns to sell the books. The more 
books sold, the larger their profit, and you 
may rest assured a large and ve ry active 
lobby will be on hand to convince the 
Legislature that such a measure is 
1ot needed; that there is no public de- 
mand for such a law; ; and that we should 
let well enough alone. 

The Remedy 

The public bas no lobby, and unless you 
et your representatives and senators know 
that you are in favor of it, the measure will 
be side-tracked or amended so as to make it 
worthless. 

If you favor this measure, if you feel 
that the laboring man who has to move 
from town to town or the tenant who has 

Continued on page 95 
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FREIGHT PREPAID 


This is a special 30-day sale of 10,000 sheets 
of Edwards Steel Shingles, Our direct-from- 
factory prices are suprisingly low. And we 
now pay allthe freight. Here is a great bar- 

gain—an opportunity to buy the most dur- 
able. fireproof roof i. much LESS than 
the commonplace kin 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outwear FOUR ordinary shing roofs, ore 
imes easier to put o TH zor. THEY OT. 
ALLY OOST LES. WOODEN SHIN. 


LES. They cost Pees aed you. 

Do not judgs Edwarus teel Shingles by co 
mon galvanized iron roofing—the kind that 
rusts. We have !nvented a method that absolutely 
reventa rust from ever Peyns: a foothold, as 
00,000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs have 
found out. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 

STEEL Shingles Easily Put On 

You don’t have to nail these steel shingles, like 
wood shingles, ONE ATA TIME. Put on as high as 
100 at once, for they come in big sheets ready to nail 
on sheathing or old roof. Much easier than putting on 
wood shingles. No extra materials to bay, no painting to 
do, no tools to borrow. Your hired maa can do the job. 

No Danger of Fire 
No, Sir, you don't ever hearof any building burn- 
ie és roofed with Edwards STEEL Shin- 

gies. It’s the man who roofs with w m shin- 
—] a composts ion paper who loses by fre his 


r barn. 
Why risk life and vabastte pee rty eg 
ean a our buildings practical!y fireproof 
ply by ng wit with Edwards STEEL, po 
mys ards roof is guaranteed against 
ning b 8 $10. 000 bond. 
my =f PT & © Send _postal at once for our latest Root- 
ing Book No.256 and Special Factor 
Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. (me 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
OHIO 


206-256 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. has discovered a process of 
making anew kindof paint without the use 
of oil. Hecallsit Powdrpaint. Itcomesinthe 
form of a dry powder and all that it requires 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof andas durable as oi] paint. It ad- 
heresto any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
about one-fourth as much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St.. Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how A can save a good 


many doliars. Write t 

7 r 

- ro sh fi see in Dairy 
. 8 iw Barns 
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” Fits 

Send for free book about King - erator. 
Tells how it draws out foul, impure, moisture- 
laden air—lets in fresh, pure air. Helps pre- 
vent tuberculosis and other diseases, 
Prevents moisture forming on in- 
side of roof —nodamp ness or drip- 
ping. Increases health of stock 
—they give more milk on less 
feed —put on flesh and muscle, 
Prevents barn decay. The 


KING AERATOR 


should be on all buildings 
where good ventilation is 
needed. Built of best ma- 
terials on_ scientifically 
correct principle. Get 
free book and prices, 
Gatvanized as 


Cupola C 
1173 Vine $1, Owetenne, Minn. 


Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 


Grinds your plow shares,cultiva- 
tor points, ares, 
sickles, knives 
and all tools, 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used. 


No Engine too emall for 
it. Will last a lifetime, 
Special attachment for 
inding discs furnished 
ree. Write for circular, 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Box 415, Springfield,O, 























Feb., 1913 
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Farm Buildings and Grounds 


Continued from page 20 


before the dwelling favors a better price if 


one wants to sell. For this reason, the 


alight elevation which shows the dwelling 

to advantage is also a telling argument. 
In photograph No. 1, the dwelling and 

barns are on opposite sides of a lane which 


bisects the farm. 


A hedge which sur- 


rounded the house grounds was taken out 
and the lawn merges with the sodded pear 
orchard, which is used to pasture tethered 
animals. This gives an apparently broader 
getting to the dwelling and is suggestive. 
The four shade trees about the house are 


maples. 


Photograph No. 2 shows an ideal site 
for the farm house—a knoll shaded by fine 


old trees—American tulip, locust, 
It is near the highway and 


and elm. 


maple 


trolley and telephone line, and yet over- 


looks a large part of the farm. 


Its style is 


simple, and so well adapted to its purpose 
that it has endured through generations 
with very little change. 

Photograph No. 3 shows an interesting 
of dwellings and barns, 
which might readily be adapted to other 


arrangement 


locations. 


Note that the barnyard is 


lower and more remote from the dwell- 
fing with drainage from the cowhouse. 
One or two good shade trees would be an 
advantage here, say on either side of the 
house toward the rear. 
The dwelling is somewhat at a disad- 
vantage when placed as in Photograph 
No.4, at the rear with outbuildings nearer 
the highway. This arrangement is not 


conducive to the best effect. 


In co'’der 


sections a grove of trees on the north would 
ul. 


—fO KS 
Farm Leaks 


Here are some of the farm leaks—rickety 


tes and aii 
ences; no sh 


limbs hauled aw ay as waste in 


od bars; tumbledown 


for cows on a rainy day; 
and no shelter in the field on a hot one; 
ashes thrown in a pile to leach; cabbage 
leaves left to rot in the patch when cows 
were near; hog manure left to wash away 
for years; old boards and big apple tree 


of put- 


ting them on the wood pile for fuei; dish 


water and soa 


suds thrown aside i 


of on the garden; using good farm papers 


for waste instead of exchanging or saving |}: 
ons and plows left un- 
eys allowed to roost on | 


to read over; w 
sheltered; and tur 


fences or in trees.—C. E. Davis. 


—foK 


We expect to do a little building this 


summer and I have been t 


some plans. 


when 


rying to draw 


The other night i after supper 


was puzzling over the best arrange- 


ment for a machine shed, my wife solved 


it for me b 


suggestin 


building. Why not? It 
for doors. It can be built just as cheaply, 
and the whole inside can be left free from 


posts. 


whole family to run a farm. 


an eight-sided 
several sides 


It really takes the brains of the 


And now if 


I ever talk to anyone about it I will call it 


my plan! 


—¥O RS 
Stock do not like to stand out in the cold 
wind, a chilling rain or the furious heat of 
& summer’s day without protection any 


more than you do. 


Go to work now and 


make field dhelters of waste slabs, or plant 
more shade trees in the fields where fools 
cut them away once. 


Keeping the colt in the stalk field with- 
out any grain except the stray nubbins 
he can pick up may make him tough, a 


it will not 


him which 


bri 


ut the pounds of weight u 
ring the price on the mar et. 


A woman’s intuition is often of more 
value than a man’s trained judgment. 
It is best to consult her before you close 
an important deal. 


Before you let go the job you have, 
fit yourself for the better job ahead of you. 






“In Use 20 Years— 
No Expense for Maintenance” 


That’s what the Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Conn., 
say about the J-M Asbestos Roofing on their plant shown 
below. And this roofing looks good for many years to come. 

This is but one of hundreds of buildings on which J-M 
Asbestos Roofing is still in good condition after fifteen to 
thirty years of service. 

You can’t judge how long a roofing will last by the looks. 
But you can judge pretty accurately “how long. a roofing will 
wear by the service it has given others. We'll give you names 
of responsible business men right in your vicinity who will tell 
you that such service as above mentioned has been given on 
their buildings by 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


The reason this roofing gives such long service is because it is made of Asbestos 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalt—both indestructible minerals. It is literally a 
flexible stone roofing, so is not affected by water, sun, cold, acids or chemical 
fumes, and never needs coating. And it affords perfect fire protection. 

This attractive roofing can be used on any type of building, and can be easily 
applied by any one. 

‘ Get it from your dealer—or order from our nearest branch if not at your 
ealer’s. 

A sample of the curious Asbestos rock from which J-M Asbestos Roofing is 
made, sent on request, if you mention Book No. 2666 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Chicago Detrolt Louisville New York San Francisco 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louls 

D Los Ang New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


o 
save? 
oF 
a* 


Home Builders! Send a Postal 
and Save $500 to $1,500 


tain Catalog Free 


é= a peal Sete 
il pc Eo Sane 


“Havbrial Baresin 
Mousse are packed an a 7 teria Se 
i: disse sSlpment er on Set eee 2 
BUILDING "PLANS FURNISHED FREE 


Ly nw Architect’s Blue Print Pi pecifications, W: 
fy i would > oe 


8 
Lise. of aimee local ‘architect 
ey owen” une Eien = Book ivy zou SS ory splendid Cy eo 
choose. t this P. 
me 100 to pay postage and mailing. 
Millwork, Lumber, Sash, Doors, Flooring, 
Paint, Mouldings, at 50c on the Dollar 
Gordon-Van prices are about 9) per cent below the usual 
retail prices. No matter what you are ing § to build, our 
6,000 Bargain Catalog will save you a lot 6 f money. 


GORDON-VAN TINE co. 


llwork for this 
jo. 140), $699 





We an wine, Yh 


\N brawis 


Swindlers Exposed vino trevritine svost tne country evindi peop 
Aye pt Be many rewinding plots that will surprise sun Taptape antieleuntets of le who 
‘ ‘ w 
fave ve Neen yotene of the pernicious practices’ of erpoks and ewindlers are given in our book. called 
ral Paring at 8 osu. Wim sedaring bleses sake nstber euberipioa\s sew oe reaswal 
prepaid. ag ts Suceessfal FF 





Tell them that you saw their ad in Successful Farming 
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By GENE DAY 


An erroneous idea prevails that it costs more to 
produce a pound of duck than it does to grow a 
pound of chicken. Careful experiments conducted 
by several of our most prominent agricultural col- 
leges show that just the reverse is true. Whereas it 
requires only 3.15 pounds of grain to produce one 
pound of duck, it takes from 3.25 to 3.75 pounds 
of the concentrates to yield one pound of Side 
To illustrate the profits that accrue to the suc- 
cessful duck raiser-it is only necessary to mention 
the results of a recent test. Thirty Indian Run- 
ner ducks were marketed at the age of 10 weeks, 
128 pounds and selling for 20 cents a pound. They 
had been fed 403 pounds of material valued at 2 
cents a pound, making one pound of duck cost 
6.3 cents. The gross cost per pound of duck mark- 
eted amounted to 10 cents which left a net profit 
of 10 cents a pound to the producer. 

Probably no branch of the poultry industry is 
accorded less attention than is market duck pro- [RR 
duction. Ducks, although they are hearty feed- § 
ers, do not eat more than they are worth as some 
farmers are wont to believe. 

One of the first essentials to successful duck culture is a 
good market where top prices will be paid for fowl of superior 
quality. A second essential is that the ducks be marketed 
at the age of 10 weeks or earlier, as up to this limit they make 
very economical gains but as they grow older their increase 
in live weight in proportion to the amount of food they consume 
is considerably less. Little trouble is experienced from vermin 
of any kind and the ducks are maintained in health and vigor 
where they are properly housed and fed. 

As a general rule the natural laying period of ducks is during 
the early spring but, by certain methods of feeding, eggs may 
be obtained the year around. On the small farm where duc 
are raised as a sideline, hens are commonly employed to hatch 
the eggs, as the duck thinks she has finished her work when she 
produces the egg; accordingly she balks when it is put u> to her 
to also hatch her young. On the extensive project the incubator 
is used for hatching purposes and is just as efficient in hatching 
duck eggs as it is in introducing the little chicks into the big 
world. 

Formerly duck meat was not popular on the market due to 
its fishy taste. This was the result of feeding and fattening 
the fowl almost exclusively on fish. The ducks were largely pro- 
duced in sea-coast sections of the country and they were deve- 
loped on fish because it was such a cheap food. However, as 
soon as duck culture began to progress and the fowl were 
properly housed, fed, and cared for this objectionable feature 
was eliminated and the duck gained a prominent place in the 
diet uy of the American people. 

People used to believe that ducks could not be successfully 
produced unless they had constant access to a pond or stream of 
water. In consequence duck farming was limited to those 
regions that were rich in brooks and streams. Today this old 
belief has been abandoned and the majority of the ducks that 
are marketed never enter water. In fact the pondless duck 
flock usually does better and is marketed in better condition 
than does its much-bathed cousins that have daily access to 
water. < 

The flock of ducks needs to be well sheltered and generously 
fed. As a usual thing the fowl do best where they are confined 
and yarded as their gains are rapidly accumulated under this 
system and no energy is spent in foraging for food beyond that 
necessary for exercise to maintain the ducks in good condition. 
\fter the ducklings are hatched they should receive no food for 
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A mammoth duck farm. 
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Like a veil of snow over a green field. 


the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours, although they may be 
given a little warm water to drink. Their first feed should con- 
sist of a mixture of four parts of wheat bran and one part of 
cornmeal ,with enough low grade flour added to connect the 
mass when it is moistened. About 5 per cent of sharp grit 
should be used in the first feed while later the amount can be 
decreased. 

About the third day a little fine beef scrap should be added 
to the ration and a little later on some green rye or finely chop- 
ped cabbage or lettuce may be advantageously used in the 
menu. When the birds are 2} weeks old one part of corn 
meal to three parts of bran should be used. Plenty of pure 
ogg water should be constantly accessible to the young- 
lings. Stale baker’s bread mixed with milk that is not too sour 
may be fed to advantage. Milk, however, should never be sup- 
slied to the birds as a drink as they will smear themselves with 
it and it will cause the down to fall off their bodies and generally 
will aggravate the fowl. 

Care should be exercised not to overfeed or to overheat the 
ducklings and gradually as they grow older the temperature 
of the room in which they are maintained may be lowered. 
During the first three weeks it is necessary to feed the fowl five 
times daily, but thereafter three or four feeds a day are suffi- 
cient. Plenty of green feed should be used in the ration. It is 
also desirable to have green oats, rye, or alfalfa patches over 
which the fowl may be yarded as soon as they are old enough 
to run out-of-doors. 

When ducklings are from 4 to 8 weeks old ‘they should be 
fed on a mixture of three parts wheat bran, one part corn- 
meal, one part low grade flour, 5 per cent fine grit, and 5 per 
cent of beef scrap mixed with finely cut green clover, rye, or 

cabbage. The fowl should be fed four times daily. 
1 Then the fattening and finishing period begins at 
the age of 6 weeks and they should receive equal 
parts of cornmeal! and wheat bran as well as 
15 per cent of low grade flour, 10 per cent of beef 
scrap, 10 per cent of green food and 3 per cent of 
grit. This ration should be fed three times daily. 

From the time the ducks are 2 months old 
until they are ready for marketing they should 
receive a ration of one-half corn meal, equal parts 
of wheat bran and low grade flour, 10 per cent of 
beef scrap, 3 per cent of grit, oyster shell, and a 
little green food. This mixture should be fed three 
times a day. 

Judicious feeding and forcing will result in the 
ducks weighing from eight to ten pounds per pair 
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Were Hard for Millers — The 


Boss Couldn’t Give Johnson a 
Ten-cent Raise in Wages 


—So Johnson 


m4 Started to Make 
4 Incubators 


It is all told about, in the ‘‘Ups and Downs of an 
Inventor’’, the most interesting, most entertaining 
and most cherished bit of history every written 
about incubators and poultry. It is Johnson’s 

own story of his experiences—a story that will 
encourage you, will make you a better poult 
taiser. The ‘‘Ups and Downs of an Inventor’ ts 
only a part of Johnson’s Old Trusty Book. The 
rest of the book is just asinteresting. It is home-written, 
home made and home printed. It is plain and practical— 
contains the facts learned in the past 17 years, 
during which time Johnson has made and sold over 
400,000 incubators and received more than a million 
letters from his customers. It tells why 


You Can Now Get The 
Old Trusty Incubator. For Less 
Than $10—All Freight Prepaid 


The large volume of sales makesit Johnson’s Book tells how to save 
—— for Johnson to take less than money and prevent trouble. It tells 
cent fit. All told about in how to make a success right from the 

J son’s Book. Read how Johnson start without supernentng. Itis plain 
landed in Clay Center with 65c in his and honest throughout. ows hun- 
pocket. Went to work in a mill for $1.50 dreds of actual photographs sent in 
per day. Made incubators in spare by owners of Old Trusty incubators— 
time in boiler room. Smashed a lot of gives their names and addresses so 
old ideas by practical, sensible demon- you can write to them. Contains no 
strations. Soon made artificialhatch- guesses or theories. E Page is a 


that far if you live beyond 
ins popular and f body. . sensibl that will mak 1 
RipPatalty paudpticcdowaniware: Sowabeter pou vaiser: "way aot | A Few Facts About Construction 


Case, clear hea tested 30 pounds 
’ —right now—before you forget? Read . am . te icon, tor with- 
Send for Johnson’s Book j2"fi.tons wiy over 400000 people  Jr°ejhet Sepik. eraet or pot tonyuare inch. Regulator wit 
have bought Johnson's incubator and why they have all made money with it. ered with first grede asbestos poil the hatch. 
Read how the Old Trusty is made and why it is made that wer, Read how John- and L{— spent metal ° 

y moisture proof. Patented heat 


son offers you 30 to 90 days’ free trial, 10 year guarantee, and ear guarantee if 
ye wantit. Get Johnson's price—it’s less ba | Se freight prepaid east of ing that discharges _ the 

ockies—that ° k—free. Address heated water at Ly end “Honest Abe’’ Lincoln would 
of lamp—every of egg 


farif you live beyond. Send now for Johnson’s Boo! — o 
part t were my 
chember guts same temper- in Pasian. Write for my 
ature. 


JOHNSON—INCUBATOR MAN, Clay Center, Neb. ioe divas 
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Comes All 


Still Less Than Beale Set 


$10 for 1913 
| "Freight Paid Te Hack 
East of Rockies or allowed 
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by the time they are 10 weeks of age. 
Many breeders favor the Indian Runner 
ducks on aceount of their good laying 
qualities combined with the fact that they 
os a white, mild-flavored egg. 
Jucklings of this breed make rapid and 
economical gains. Their small size and 
innumberable pin feathers are objection- 
able points. Ducks of this breed are un- 
excelled for market egg production, 
records of 175 to 200 eggs per year per fowl 
being not uncommon. The large bi 
will invarirbly command a premium of 
2 to 3 cents per pound over the smaller 
duck, and on this account the Indian 
Runner duck is a rather poor market 
fowl. 

Pekin ducks are very popular on the 
market. They are extremely early lay- 
ers and produce almost as many eggs as 
the Indian Runners. In addition the 
Pekins are early maturers; are hardy and 
domestic in their habits; they never wan- 
der far and always return to their coops at 
night where they are ranged; and they are 
heavy weighers when fimshed for market. 
Their white feathers are another com- 
mendable feature as the money gained 
from the sale of feathers is a profitable 
side-line of the duck industry. 

During the period of warm weather it is 
essential that the ducks be provided with 
plenty of shade as they are very suscep- 
tible to sunstroke. Likewise during cold 
weather they must be sheltered in a well- 
lighted and thoroughly ventilated build- 
ing that is maintained in a clean and 

















sanitary condition. Ducks cannot with- 
stand the effects of life in a filthy, dirty 
pen and especially when the fowl are 
young are they susceptible to infection 
from their own droppings. 

The process of illing and dressing 
market ducks is particularly interesting. 
The bird is clasped between the knees of 
the operator, the bill being held open with 
the left hand while a cut is made with a 
sharp knife across the roof of the mouth 


ird | just below the eyes. The bird is then 


stunned by strking its head against a 
post. This is done in order to effect a 
complete relaxation of the mucsles of the 
body as death occurs, so that the pin 
feathers and down may be plucked from 
the fowl without tearing the flesh. Im- 
mediately the picker begins his work in 
order if possible to remove all the feathers 
by the time that life is extinct in the body. 

An expert picker ofttimes will pluck 
the feathers from 75 fowls in one day 
but the average operator can only 
pick about 40 birds per day. As he 
works he discards the wings, tail feathers, 
and pins while he saves the body feathers 
and down. As soon as he finishes with a 
fowl he tosses it into a tank of ice-water 
where the body will harden and preserve 
its rotundity of outline and ap in an 
attractive condition on the market. 

When the fowls are thoroughly hard- 
ened they are packed in barrels of ice and 
shipped to market. In the packing, the 
back of the fowl is placed downwards 
while the head is curled under the wing, 





The feathers and down having been | 
carefully selected are placed in a drying 
room heated by either natural or artifi- 
cial means. Each day the feathers are 
turned over a bit and when they are 
thoroughly dry they are ready to be 
packed in bags and sent to market where 
they ordinarily sell for 50 to 55 cents a 
pound, The price paid for market ducks 
varies greatly with the season of the year 
and the relation existing between supply 
and demand. The operator who closely 
studies the market and grows his ducks so 
that he can sell them at a period when the 
available supply is low and the price cor- 
respondingly high realizes the maximum 
income from his operations. 


Mary’s Little Hen. 
Mary had a little hen 
Upon her little farm. 
Aguinst the wolf before the door, , 
It proved to be a charm. 


Each day it laid a little egc, 
Which Mary sold in town, 

And thus she bought hor groceries, 
And now and then a gow2. 


The years pasted by and Mary paid 
The little mortgage due, 

Ani sont her girl to boarding-school, 
Hor boy to college, too. 


She has a nest-egg in the bank, 
And even keeps a cook, 

And everything about her bas 
A thrifty, well-kept look. 


Says she, to these who daily fail 
With needle, brush, and pen; 
“If you would do as well as I, 
Just keep a little hen.” 
—Daisy Field) 
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Yesterlaid Egg Farm of Missouri, 
pretty rough sl ccing| the fact that the buyers of that city pay 


The 
encountered 


some 


before it was installed on a paying besis 
Outcrops of disease, poor results from in- 
cubation, and similar reverses affected the 


complete success of the farm during the 
initial years of its operation. Painstaking 
and skilfull management finally conquered 
these obstacles so that today Yest« rlaid is 
f th most practical and profit ible 


on { 


egg farms in the country. 

The farm is indicative of facts and 
figures rather than fancies and fictions 
Briefly, it is a place that is doing things and 
it is not ashamed to show its results 
The re are no secrets, doors are not closed 
to the inspection of the casual visitor at 


this egg farm. 
Efficiency in Production —Quality of 
Production. 


Every operation of this twentieth cen- | cannot attempt to market them in view of 


tury egg factory 
has one end in view 
and that is to lessen 
the cost of produc- 


tion without injur- 
ing the quality of 
the product. This 
farm is a typical 
example of commer- 
cial methods and 


strict business prac- 
tices applied to the 


homely industry of Interi f brooder 
chicken-raising \ 

general manager has charge of the f 
office and directs all the activities of the} 
place. 

looks after the outside, pra - work ¢ 
the farm. A working oe oO 

efficiently periorm all the | 

in feeding and caring for the 5,000 White | 
Leghorns which at present are maintained 
on the farm. Ofttimes as many as ten to 
twelve thousand fowl have been quartered 
in the hen-dwells and brooder house at 
Yesterlaid. 

Yesterlaid eggs are produc eda under sani- 
tary conditions and are graded into two | 
classes. Those of the best quality are 
marketed with private St. Louis customers 
at from 48 to 60 cents a dozen, dependent 
on the low | I Ket price, or they are 
sl ipped to New “York where they retail at 
from 5 to 5 cents apiece The second 
class eggs are ¢ ills w! ich are too larg 
or too small in * are cracked: or ar 
too dirty to pay the Jexpense for cleaning 
them and thereby tisfying first class re- 
quirements. These eggs bring from 30 
to 35 cents a dozen on tl st Louis 
market 

Or about 15 dozen culls result from 
10 15 days selection during which 
| 1 approximately 400 dozen eggs will | 
be | i b I farm. Ordinarily 
ibout three or four ¢ ; of first grade eggs 

veekly shipped to St. Louis and from 
eliznt to 14 cases to New York. The | 


i) re 


® *. 
a eee’ 
? 





The home of 1000 White Leghorns, 


| tion. 


| abot as rare as Kohinoor diamonds. 








rm | without particular reference to the exact 
He has a farm supe rat ndent ps | meet with no such difficulty. 


five men | kept clean as well as the fowl and it is not 
oe involved | necessary to doctor up the eggs with chem- 
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large consignments to New York attend 


a premium price for white eggs which 
are especially demanded by their local 
trade. 


These eggs are not of the dated variety 
but are guaranteed to be strictly fresh. 
They are produced by highly-bred, range- 
raised hens which have been developed on 
a menu of pure sweet grains, succulent 
vegetables, clover and alfalfa hay in addi- 
tion to the necessary meat scraps and con- 
centrates 

This farm steers clear of the dated egg 
proposition because when a poultryman 
markets dated eggs he is obliged to advo- 
eate dated eggs in his advertising and to 
condemn all other classes. In consequence 
any of his eggs which do not find immedi- 
ate sale are dead letters on his hands as he 


the standard of his 
farm to market eggs 
only of recent lay- 
ing. Asa result he 
is compelled to sac- 
rifice a portion of 
his aged sale offer- 
ings. He loses mon- 
ey due to the char- 
acter of his business 
whereas were he sel- 
ling his product un- 
dér the guise of fresh 
guaranteed eggs 


Canracity 13,( 


day on which they were laid he would 


On this progressive farm the nests are 


icals to prepare them for market inspec- 
The e ggsare g: ithered twice a day, 
at 11 o’clock in the morning and 4 in 
the afternoon. Immediately they are 
wiped with a clean, dry cloth and are 
packed in fancy cartons and cases ready | 
for shipment to inatind 

Much has been written about the won- 
derful possibilities of the 200 egg hen 
but when the general chicken farmer 
gets down to brass tacks he usually dis- 
covers that hens of such qualifications are 
The 
flock that will average 150 eggs per hen 
is a mighty profitable one for its owner. 

Last year at Yesterlaid* 1,500 hens 
averaged 149 eggs per hen, the week- 
ly yield per laying female ‘being about 
three eggs. Lady Laymany, one of the 
best White Leghorn hens, has produced 
two eggs in a day on two seperate occasions 
as well as conclusively demonstrating her 
ability as a continuously heavy producer. 

The Farm and Buildings. 

Yesterlaid Egg Farm comprised 
excellent range and feeding 





The 


SO acres of 


ground which is equipped with convenient- 
Continued on page 84 








1913-The $-Coining 
Year in Poultry 


OT for a long time has the opportunity been 
so great. Good prices are assured because 
of last spring's poultry and egg shortage. 

FParmer’s 1912 bumper crops insure lower cost of 
The market is ready—waiting—and at top 


prices. 

The men and women poultry raisers who go in 
to win this year, w1// win—with the right knowl- 
edge and equipment. If you want the very latest 
practical facts, experiments and methods—if you 
want to know the surest, easiest road to increased 
poultry profits—write us today for our big and 
»rofusely illustrated 


FREE BOOK, “Profitable 
Poultry and Egg Production” 


It fe a reliable guide—right down to the minute. 
You'll want to read tuis list of chapters, Chap.er I~ 
What is possible in Poultry Meat Production. Chapter 
Il—What Can be Done in Way of Egg Production, 
Chapter IlI—Deep-Litter Feeding Experiments of [912% 
Chapter 1V—Quick Maturity in General-Purpose Fowls, 
Chapter V—Ages and Weights of Chickens for Table 
Use, Chapter Vi—llow to establish Prolific Egg-Yield 
Flocks. Chapter Lin ag te Best Chance in the Poul- 
try Business Chapter Vill—Sma!! Scale Poultry Keep- 


i _ Practical Basis. Write for your copy now— 
cYE HER and Brooders 
are the right ipment for earnest poultry raisers. 
For years the Words Standard poultry equipment. 
Non-moisture rfect ventilating, self-regulating, fire- 
proof, insu e. Buaccess of Cyphers owners is further 
assured by our “Free Bulletin and Personal Letter 
Service”—of daily bencfit to our customers. You don't 
fr, wrong if you buy a Cyphers. You cannot go wrong 
t you follow our hcipful advice, 

Bat send for the Big Free 
1913 Book—244 large pages 


—00 pictures—a uitry 
library in itself. Address 
today 















Cyphers 


No experience needed. Stah!'s 
Excelsior Incubator is making bi 
money every year for hundreds o 
other men and women. You can 
too, Most efficient 
and most eco- 
nomical incubator at 
Insures suc- 
















any price. 
cess. Send today formy §S t 
ree book, * “Raising Eapuins for 






and Profit. 
“ Stabi's eecutoristhotes 
for you want. 


VEO, H. STAHL 
446E:m st. 
Quincy, It. 







ah]: 
1 ACE A 


or 


Lice Proof Nests 


Keep your 
m happy and =~ 
5 by keeping 
them free 








“fit killing lice 
and mites with 







: - nests can’t get out of order—last a life time 
And earn their cost many times over. 
egular price $3.90, set 6 nests—special introductory 
price $3 hg 3 sets nt 18 nests.) $10. Write for our _ 
ne, = G ene ara oa” Runs. Chicken F 
N MPG. Bor 427 St. Joseph, Mo. 


Hatch by Rule 


No guessing or chances to take 
with Mande Leeincubators. Heat, 

moisture and ventilation all auto- 
matically regulated. Leads all 
—_ ee ety emamese 












se Ger or 
chick health. Best remedy for 
Roup, Colds, Chicken Pox, etc. Lee’s Egg Maker and Lice 
Killer are a boon to poultrymen. Write for free books. 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 31316 Harney Srecet, Omana, Nes. 


KELLERSTRASS POULTRY BOOK 
i h.tF REE 


Catalog. Valu- 
able information ict every pouliry 
r Contains a beautiful ese 
of the world famous “Peggy the 
310,000 Hen and tells you all about 
the great Kellerstrass Plant, and 
the price of stock and eggs. Send 4c 
to TE postage and your name and 

Write for it today. 


Kellorstrass Poultry Farm, 9424 Westport Read, Kansas City, Me 


Build Own Incubator Easy. 


{ 4 Ty ew hours eacy 9 
| feat you positively ESE cebator on 
will send my plans and fo = FREE. 
H. M. Sheer, Dept. 24, Quincy, Ill. 
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How to Detect Bad Eggs. 
The method used for the selection of 
is call ‘candling” or 
“egg candle” or “tester” is made ct 
wood or metal and, as a rule, is kept in 
a dark room. A light, inside the tester 
shines through an opening, in front of 
which an egg is heid by the candler. By 
a quick movement of the hand, the con- 
dition of the contents of the egg is ‘promt 
noted and the egg is placed in its 
class. A good candler works rapi 


will test a large number of eggs in a $e 
Grading Eggs. 


Eggs are sometimes graded as 
follows: 

Extras.—Weight 28 to 26 ounces, nat- 
urally and absolutely clean, fresh and 
—_ same color. (A grade seldom 
used.) 

Firsts.—Weight 26 to 24 ounces, sound, 
fresh and reasonably clean. 

Seconds. — Shrunken, stale, washed, 
stained and dirty. 

Checks.—Cracked, not leaking. 

Rots.—Incubator, blood rings, dead 
germs, and dec omposed eggs 

All eggs should be bough t and sold on 
this grading system so aght an egg will 
bring what it is worth. 

When the candler tests the eggs he 
bases his judgement on the following in- 
dications: 

Fresh.—Opaque, appearing almost en- 
tirely free of any contents, sometimes dim 
outline of yolk visible, air cell very small. 

Siale—Outline of yolk plainly visib 
sometimes muddy in appearance, air 
very large. 

veloped Germ.—Dark spot visible from 
which radiate slight colored blood vessels 

Dead Germ.—Dark spot attached to 
shell, or red ring os bl — 

Rotten—Muddy or v in 

yolk aa white mixed, air call 





arance 
on pow Pee: ‘times movable. 

Cracked.—White lines showing irrege 
ularly in shell. 

Testing as above suggested will aid 
one in determining absolutely the quality 
of the eggs, not only for marketing, but 
for incubation. The farmer should de- 
mand that his eggs be bought upon the 
test. The buyer should co-operate with 
farmers and meet such demands by buy- 
ing “‘loss off.” 
~ Renata changes in the Pure Food law 
make it unlawful to sell or offer for sale 
eggs which are putrid, cccomposed, rot- 
ten or unfit for food. The only way to 
obey this law is to sell eggs upon the grade. 
—A. G. Philips, Purdue University. 


The American Hen 


Continued from page 5 


production of towns and villages. In any 
event the aggregate value of such pro- 
ducts should be credited to the total earn- 
ings of the American hen; which, appro- 
priately enough, has recently been termed 


*‘the billion dollar hen.” 
Central West Leads. 


Seven states, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Texas, Kansas, Ohio and Indiana, with 
precedent of numbers in the order named, 
raised over 20,000,000 fowls reported in 
1909, or over 39 per cent. of the total for 
the country. Only four states have a re- 
ported production of over 100,000,000 
dozen eggs; Missouri, Iowa, Ohio ‘and 
Illinois, a total representing 26 per cent. 
of the entire production. 

Illinois, with more than 32,000,000, pro- 
duced three times as many fowl, and 
Missouri, with 112,000,000 dozen, pro- 
duced a couple of million dozen more than 
twice as many eggs, as the six New En- 
gland States. Ohio, Indiana and Kansas 
each raised twice as many fowls as New 
York State, which stands 16th in produc- 
ion and 7th in value of fowls, and 9th in 
production and 5th in value of eggs; the 








Successful Lessons FREE 
° 2 e 
in Poultry Raising 
END me your name now before you spend a cent for any incubator or brooder=defore 
accepting axyone’s proposition. I want to tell you how I give a regular §25.00 simple, 
practical course of advice in printed form—facts based on my 25 years’ poultry experi- 
ence with my incubators. These Free Poultry Lessons include personal attention and advice 


= no other maker can give. Also lessons before you start—when you start—while you 
hing—how to abe the biggest hatches and raise biggest broods—with 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS | SUCCESSFUL BROODERS 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
Which ba most chicks—raise more chicks——every time, in any 
climate, anywhere, for longest term of years. 
idle statement. The special 


This is no construction 

obmy Saponest ul nemhotenn, Guipney Guth camenve 

of merit, go to make an incubator the equal 
factured. For 


a greenbouse or dry kiln. 
io a os af a a 


of 
Soclas tn its taver. den % 
into the poo’ 


facta: Goo Wah cate BOW ond te}? 
lt send you by; return 


“Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys” — worth its weight in goid— 
sent for 10 cents. But our BIG Catea- 
log ts FREE. Write for it. 


Ask about our thoroughbred poultry 
and eggs for hatching at lowest prices. 


3. S. GILCREST, President and General Manager 
ES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., “4 **°°"? “SS “homes, tows. 





Wins in the Two 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Contests Ever Held 
Wh 
matt ae sab sie mest 
fetes are al 
held. nw Go ens. wot = 8 


alley Farmer and Neb: ey Jour- 
30 machines were vgntered 
m0 sagle on i 
epee 





freight Paid 




















moe are  — 


ibe EP Save $10 on a 
ie High-Class Ba 
es 


Save $10 to $12 on price of some machines. The Queen is the high-class 
—— that sells at a fair price. There is no better hatcher at any 


ds more buy Queens each year. Built to last 26 years. 
Send iertentinal Poultry Guide and Catalogue and learn its 28 points of supe- 
riority. Sold on a money-back guarantee. I refer to any National Bank in Lincoln. 
You do not have to wait. Imake quick deliveries to extreme East and West 
through branch distributing houses. Send for book today—do it now. 


P. M. WICKSTRUM 








necreased value being largely accounted 


or by exceptional market facilities, RHODE ISLAND WHITES Amerten's “best vot” for an + iz, ating Py breeds 
- Rocks, W ingtons Klon- 
AO SSS fecrale. Crest lar: | SSS Rok Tete tndotton. Srp <p BE 


Read Successful Farming’s annual $10 





offer on page 38, 


ing. Send 10 cents for Good Poultry. Telis how to make els how So mabe poultry ity av: 4 prices and gives 


poultry pay: notes Srisesand Gives vesnalsonegeTs Coy valnahle peor ONS soreuing EWOOE FxKMS COMPANY, 


“SHOREWOOD FARMS Saugatuck, Mich, 
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By R. B. SANDO 


causes great disappointment and loss, 


HE farmer of today who does not 


»ossess an incubator as a part of 


ris farm equipment is as far behind 
the times as the stagecoach is behind the 
automobile. Both kinds of machines are 
not only modern conveniences, but also 
desirable factors in making money under 
existing trade conditions, It would bea 
fine thing if there was an incubator on 
every farm in this country. Both the 
owners and the poultry industry would be 
benefited; the former by increased profits, 


and the latter by greater prestige and 
grow th. 

Successful farmers, as well as poultry 
fanciers, make extensive use of incubators, 


and find they could not profit to the ut- 


most without them. These men know 
their business, too. They have learned 
that in these strenuous days a man who re- 


lies upon sitting hens is handicapped to 
such an extent as to leave him in the rear. 

The trouble with theold hen as a hatcher 
is that she is too slow. She will hatch 
chicks from fertile eggs just as efficiently 
as the best incubator ever made, but 
modern competitive methods have her out- 
distanced in other ways. For instance, 
to get the big prices one must hatch his 
chicks in February and March, instead of 
waiting till the hens start going broody 
along in May and June. Moreover, it is 
a big advantage to have a few large flocks, 
uniform in size and age, and hence in the 
care and feeding they require, rather than 
have hens bringing off little flocks of a 
half dozen to a dozen chicks and scatter- 
ing them throughout the entire breeding 
season. 

As farmers become more versed in the 
art of modern poultry culture, they make 
more and more common use of incubators 
and brooders. It is the old-time farmer 
who still loads down the market with Iate- 
hatched, unsalable chicks, and wonders 
why he finds it so hard to dispose of them, 
his neighbors that “there’s no 


or tells 
money in chickens anyhow.” So far as 
his reasoning goes he is right. But let us 


compare his attitude on poultry with that 
on other farm phases. The wheat and 
corn market is closely watched for a rise 
in prices, so as to market the grain at the 
topmost figure. Why on earth he does 
not use equ: il judgment in the chicken busi- 
ness is hard to understand. The thing to 
do is to hatch all of one’s chickens at one 
season—at the right season—have them 
up in size just v hen prices are good; hustle 
them to market in the same way early 
vegetables are hurried along; get the top 
»rices, and return from market with at 
bast double the amount of clear profit that 
would have been received a few months 
later when the hen-hatched chicks will be 
marketable. 

The only secret to success in the above 
method is to use a good incubator and 
brooder—be up-to-date. The progressive 
farmer no longer waits till May’or June 
for his hens to sit and hatch their crops 
of lice and chicks. He purchases an incu- 
bator or two, hatches his chicks all in one 
or two batches, because that makes it 
easier to attend to them, and he loses 
fewer, because they all get suitable food 
and uniform care and management. An- 
other important fact is that the incubator 
chick is free from vermin, which often 








The artificial method of raising chicks, 
when considered from a fran stand- 
oint, resolves itself into this: There was 
ittle money made out of market poultry 
or eggs when the natural meth 

alone. As our country grew and developed, 
eggs and poultry were in demand far be- 
yond anything that natural methods alone 
could produce. Thus, the artificial method 
7 is become the only solution of supplying 


he demand, and it represents dollars to | 


‘he farmér where he was content with 
dimes before. 

The price of the modern incubator is 
low, while operating it is a comparatively 
simple matter. The incubator is certainly 
far from a mystery, but must be considered 
as a most practical invention, capable of 
producing the best of results. They make 
the farmer independent of the eccentric 
sitting hen, and enable him to get out his 
chickens and ducks at the time desired— 
if for market, to meet the time of best 
prices; if for laying, to come to maturity 
at the time to produce eggs when prices 
are high. 

The expense of operating an incubator 
is slight, and the time and labor required 
are of no great consequence. It requires, 
on an average, four or five gallons of oil 
to run a 24 machine one hatch, and 
three or four gallons for a 120-egg machine 
in moderately cold weather; in warm wea- 
ther it takes less, The only care a good 
machine requires is keeping the lamp — 
and the wick trimmed, turning the 
morning and evening, and looking at t 
thermometer two or three times a day. to 
see that the correct degree of heat is 
maintained, which is 103 degrees. Ait 
this should not consume more t 
minutes of actual time each day. 

There is more than one good make of 
machine on the market, just as there is 
more than one worthless make. The be- 
ginner should consider the experience of 
those who have tried different machines. 
Remember that while the machine that 
costs the most money is not always best, 
yet the chances of getting a satisfactory 
machine are greater when the price doe: 
not savor too strongly of a vcut-rate™ 
bargain. 

The selection of the proper make of 

machine need not be the perplexing pro- 
blem that some make it, for results with 
the leading machines do not differ greatly. 
If the beginner has to learn, unassisted, to 
run his machine, it will matter little which 
of the popular makes he buys. If a par- 
ticular machine is being successfully oper- 
ated in his vicinity ™y someone who will 
give him helpful advice occasionally, it is | 
clearly to his advantage to have a machine 
of that make, 

As for homemade incubators and brood- | 
ers, they are fast becoming a relic of the 
past. Occasionally there are printed 
descriptions of how to make a homemade 
incubator or brooder. Such information 
is of little value, for several reasons. In 
the first place, good machines of standard 
make are not unduly expensive nowadays. 
In the second place, homemade machines 
are the kind che t often catch fire or spoil 
eggs by the hundred. It is better for a 
man to buy a machine known to be certain 
in its operation than to try to make one 





The New Poison in the Tube 
RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 


This new formula was produced 


an 
kind of bait. Kee 
indefinitely. Price 25c and $1 a tu’ 
at all druggists or yo ct from us, pre- 
paid. Get a tube t 
THE RAT BISCUIT co., 
Limestone St. Springfield, ° 
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fatatetatate tate 
te Incubator $750 


Well ant double-wafer regulator, Fret Pelt 

high legs, deep nursery, egg-tester, 

lamp, thermometer, complete with East of Rockies 

simple directions, set up ready to run. 30 days trial. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 130-chick 
mon-$ense Brooder alone, iy 


with least care and expense. 
Cuemmned experi- 

ence proves this. } 

Incubator and Brooder ordered 
together, $10.50. Order direct 

or send tonight for Free Book, 

Komon - Sense ‘bakene Co. 

Box¢7, Racine, Wis. 3 








The 
Biggest 


ll hatch bigger chicks, 

than any hen or 

See a Buckeye at work—right in your 

own town, Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the chicks hatchi ———z 
ors are made in 5 sizes—¢0 eggs 0 350 eggs. 


Sold as Low as $8.00 


and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg. 
Let us send you testimonials from eye users— 
over 325,000 in successful operation. 

name 


Send your to-day. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 587 Euclid Avenos, Springfield, Chie 








SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are & pronounced success— 
substantially built — like @ 
piece of furniture—sold op 
honor — satisfaction guarane 
teed—send 10c for a copy of 


$s .00 a quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special a and intensive farme 

ing, with special attention to the care 

and handling of poultry ells how $0 make 6200 per acre peg 
= on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every poultry keeper 

@ small reliable incubstor that is safe for fancy eggs. 

Good Poul alone, 10 cents a copy; 25c s year. Subseripe 
tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS BSS COW Seugatuck, Mich. 
GITY OFFICE — 11 .N. Market Street, Chicago, iiincle 


How To Cut 








y 
chickens. Better eat- 
ing at one-fourth cost. 
Serve your own fresh eggs. 


Costs SieeroFents Bape, eectere 
gave you money. Back by 20 years’ 
national reputation for best doaitty and 
low prices. Miller’s [llust 
ay for Protit”, tells how easy you 











For Only One Dollar 


ae 


Right 


That’s the way I ship 
bator, Hot ystem, 


Incubator, Water 

Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 

per Tank, Self Regulating with the Electric 
a — attachment, ou examine it before 
anee, Made in threesizes. Others claim 

set prowet be Rik. Send name for catalog. 
eS See ee teoRight I incubstor r Con 
















= 200 EGG INCUBATOR, $3.00 


. Actual hen controls a. 









sold. ‘Thousand t 
with Istroda 
wanted. Free Catalog Special i. has etory Col 


Hea lacubstor Co., Sta. H, Dept. 26, 
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from a written description, which when 
made may or may not be desirable. 

The person who would make an incu- 
bator must spend considerable time in 
working out the details. Then he must 
invest some money in materials, for the 
fixtures must be good or results will be 
discouraging from the very start. Ther- 
mometer, heater, lamp, etc., must be pur- 


chased, and then a good deal of time must | 


be spent in the construction of the machine. 
A large part of this time will likely be 
wasted, for the reason that experience is 
lacking in the art of manufacturing such 
machines. 

After the homemade incubator is 
finished and filled with eggs, it is only an 
experiment and the whole lot of eggs may 
be lost through some imperfection in the 
make-up of the machine. The money and 
time expended and the value of the eggs 
will be found to more than equal the price 


of a good machine made in the factory by | 


men who have spent years at that work. 
The operation at aa incubator has to be 
nearly perfect, because incubation is a 
delicate process. The heat must be main- 
tained as nearly at 103 degrees for three 
weeks as it is sible to do so, and the 
ventilation Goll malar must be right. 
These are not easy matters to regulate 
correctly under any and all conditions, and 
it usually takes an expert to turn out a 
machine that will prove thoroughly satis- 
factory. If it were so very easy to con- 
struct incubators and brooders, it would 
not have required so many years of exper- 
imentation for the manufacturers to finally 
evolve machines that successfully solve 
the problems of artificial hatching and 
rearing. 

There are many things on the farm o 
can be constructed at home safel 
often with a saving of money. _ in 
most cases this does not include the incu- 
bator. Brooders are somewhat less diffi- 
cult of construction, but even they require 
considerable skill. 


FO ge 
Profitable Poultry. 


I usually keep about 100 full-blooded 
White Plymouth Rock hens and from 
these during the months of March, April 
and May I have sold at $2 a setting as 
high as $100 worth of eggs, besides keep- 
ing my incubators running all the time. 
see no reason why farmers’ wives, 
especially those living _ a railroad, 
could not. make a success of this branch of 
poultry work. 
The first step is to secure the very 
best stock obtainable of whatever breed 
you Ne either by buying the birds 


from some reliable 
Sender ot hig of high-class poultry and raising 
our own stock from them. The fall is 


e best time to buy poultry for breeding 
as after the hatching season is over most 
poultry raisers are willing to sell stock 
cheaper than during the hatching season. 

Fine fowls cost only a little more at the 
outset than second class birds and we 
- ge the advantage of being able _— sell 

the eggs for a much better 
ha’ season. After the ee conak 
obtai mason. After the fret etek i 
keep or raise good poultry than common 
stock so that I am sure it would pay farm- 
ers much better to keep puse-tned stock 
than mongrels. 

In — ee for a a small 
amount o vertisi necessary 
and we have found that the advertise- 
- aed which pay the best in this line are 
EO Lom and agricultural journals. 


~eeKe 


Your home is a private, secluded, sacred 
place. If you would not admit a’ quack 
doctor, or patent medicine whiskey vendor, 
a “blue sky’’ agent, or a swindler of any 
kind into your home, why not be as care- 
ful of the reading matter that comes into 
your home? Some papers bring all of 
these evils in. Have you such papers on 
your table. 


poy 





Here’s My Remarkable X-Ray 
Incubator~That Uses Only One 
Gallon Oil to-a‘Hatch 























































J. H. Kate, 

St ae . 
ar Requires Only One Filling of the Lamp 
X-Ray 
Incubator P ° . « 
pmo Now shipped direct to you from my big X-Ray 


Factory. No agents—no dealers. Guaranteed 
to please you. Orders filled same day received. 
I prepay freight anywhere! Quick Servicel 
Here’s the only incubator built on 
the righ? principle with the lamp 
underneath — square in the 
center — and zof on the 
side as with old-style 
machines. With the lamp 


underneath on my X-Ray 
Incubator an even, regular tem- 

perature is kept all the time, 

every part of the egg-chamber 
is at proper hatching tempera- 
ture — because the heat is 
distributed evenly and properly. 
In placing my oi] tank under- 
neath, I am able to use a much 
bigger one—it holds from four to 
eight quarts of oil— but just one 
gallon (four quarts) are all that’s 
needed for an entire hatch. 
I absolutely guarantee 

this! And this big tank just has to be filled 
only once—not every single day as the old-style 
machines do. Now my automatic trip~—an ex- 
clusive patented X-Ray feature—is the watch- 
dog on your oil bill. It is really a most 
wonderful regulating device, cutting down the 
flame at the burner when the egg-chamber 
gets too hot—and thus saving you all that ex- 
cess heat that goes to waste in the o/d-style 
lamp-on-the-side machines. You never have to 
touch the regulator on mv guaranteed-successful 




















“Built Different From All Other Machines” 


Why? Because it is automatic and takes care of itself! The door of my X-Ray Incu- 
bator is at the ¢of, and has two double-glass panels—so you can see the thermometer 
at any time by loo through the glass. You don’t have to raise the lid and let chilly 
air in on the eggs. Itis not nece to remove or lift he tld. 80 y from my X-Ray 
Incubator during the hatch. Ventilate y simply raising the | So you seve the time 
and labor of removing the Mp tat in order to turn or air — np he You save the 
danger of dropping a tray o because tray is mof removed ou save getting 
down on aus knees in front PP ps machine and wasting matches trying to send * the ther- 
mometer through a side door. You save aii uncertainties in automatic regulation. 
My X-Ray Indicator shows whether heat is richt or wrong—my thermometer is the 
most accurate and most simple to read of any ever placed on an incubator, 


Get F -Direct Price— 
Get New Free X-Ray Book 


Learn abont doth my machines—my X- Ray Incut Incubator and my X-Ray Brooder. Brooder 
has same perfect heating system as X-Kay Incubator. It is coment Ang clean—has @ 
best lighting and ventilating systems. Four wi ° ventilate. 
Makes a better home for little chicks than the old hen herself. But. fret get all 
facts about my X-Ray Incubator. Please bear in mind that I velyguarantee @ . 
to save you three-fourths of the oil you would have to use 
hines. Please remember also that my X- meg Incubator is the only ra 
one built on the proven principle the lamp underneath. The X-Rayin your ©@ 
home means less of handling, less oil, less heat generated, absolutely no ¢. ? } 
waste, no filling of the lamp during the entire hatch, no danger of ¥ 
“cooking eggs”—and an even, ar batching, 6 temperature in the @ 
egg-chamber all-the-time. Inst of wasting the excess heat as /- “ & 
all the old-style machines do—the X-Ray controls it. g he 


Free Book No. 68 tells you all about X-Ray Incubators and Brooders, 


a postal or Certrirtad eu pe bt a lay aay /. coe 
INCUBATOR Co. at oA oF 
. oe” > 
47 88? 
o> os a 
SEF 


Sim 6 ee 5 oe 6 ee 8 ee 8 ee 


EF bth AE 
Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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A Bonanza Egg Farm 


Continued from page 80 


ly arranged poultry buildings and all the 
appliances that go to increase the efficiency 
of the twentieth century chicken farm. 
Notable features of this poultry-stead are 
the three hen-dwells. These hen residences 
are so handily arranged and so conven- 
iently located that one man is able to care 
for and feed all the members of this 
feathery aristocracy. All the grain and 
roughage are hauled to each house by 
wagon in order to minimize the feeding 
labor as much as possible. Each hen- 
dwell accomodates 1,000 birds, the 
house being two-storied, 60 by 30 
feet, and divided by a central partition 
into two sections, each of which quart- 
ers 500 fowl, one male to every 10 
females. Throughout, the houses are pro- 
vided with concrete floors which are bed 
ded deeply with clean, finely-threshed 
straw and litter. On the ground floor the 
hens eat, lay, and take their exercise while 
they roost on the second floor, reaching 
this place by means of a hinged and cleated 
ladder which is lowered about sundown 
and raised in the morning after the fowl 
have passed to the ground floor. The main 
floor is open, airy, well-lighted, and pro- 
vided with exits to the large yards which 
have a dry, southern exposure. 

Midway between the two apartments 
of each hen-iwell is a large self feeder 
which has a capacity of 10 tons, its pur- 
pose being to supply the hens on either 
side of the house with dry mash. In addi- 
tion running water is piped toeach house, 
while oyster shell and grit are const: antly 
before the fowl. Each hen-dwell is 

uipped with large feed bins that are 
fille d about once a month. The grain is 
fed by hand, being scattered broadcast 
amid the litter so that the hens have to 
scratch about and exercise in order to ob- 
tain their food. In each of these com- 

artments there are 10 trap nests, there 
ies one nest to every 50 hens. Of the 
three hen-dwells at Yesterlaid, two are 
used to house the pullets while the third 
is for the hens. 
Range is Provided. 

Small portable houses 8 by 5 by 3 
feet in size are used’ on the range, one 
of these structures adequately housing 
from 100 to 150 birds. 

The young stock rough it on the range 
from the time they are 6 weeks old until 
they attain the age of 4 months as the 
abundance of exercise which they obtain 
under range conditions materially in- 
creases their vigor, as well as influencing 





Incubator and brooding house. 


towards their healthy, all-around develop- 
ment. These portable chick shelters are 
mighty handy as each of them is so con- 
structed that half the house will swing 
open in order that an attendant may 
readily clean out the interior without 
undue exertion or the loss of much time. 
Mamoth Incubator Used. 
All the hatching at Yesterlaid is accom- 
lished in a mammoth incubator which 
1a8 strikingly demonstrated its superiority 
over the hens in producing healthy, vigor- 
ous chicks. Once a week eggs are put into 
the machine which has a capacity for 
6,000 so that there is a continuous 
stream of chicks coming from the machine 
during the hatching season. As a supple- 


ment to the period of incubation, a nur- 











sery adjoins the incubator, being heated 
automatically from the same source as 
the machine. 

The youngsters are developed into hale 
and hearty specimens before they are re- 
moved to the huge, double brooder house 
which is 230 by 24 feet. It is equipped 
with a hot water brooding system, and 
furnishes accomodations for 12,000 chicks. 

Throughout the incubator and brooder 
house strict prophylactic measures are ob- 
served, so that from the time the eggs are 
placed in the machine until the chicks are 
conveyed to the open range there is little 
ch nee for disease to invade the young- 
ling flock. 

Eggs used for incubation are not washed 
or disinfected nor are any soiled specimens 
ever used. The eggs are wi with a dry 
cloth and very possible effort is made to 
make the incubator aseptic before the 
eggs are placed in it. Twenty-four hours 
prior the machine is thoroughl spray Be 
with a 3 per cent solution o 
and the trays and bottom of the lesdbater 
are scrubbed with a like solution. The 
eggs are placed in the machine while it is 
still surcharged with this antiseptic vapor. 
Smell pans containing a dilute solution of 
disinfectant are placed under each tray of 
eggs so that throughout the entire hatch 
the eggs are maintained in as nearly sterile 
at vey surroundings as is workingly 
p yssible. ‘To facilitate cleanlng after a 
1atch is taken off, papers are fitted over 
the bottom of the incubator compartments 
after they have been sprayed and scrubbed 
and before the eggs are putin. At the end 


| of the hatch these papers are removed and 


the incubator is cleaned and disinfected 
as before. 

Both the incubator and brooder are 
handily arranged to facilitate work of this 
nature, an air-pressure system being used 
daily to clean out the brooder while the 
various utensils and poultry accessories 
are disinfected in a sesbolle acid solution. 

The chicks remain in the brooder house 
until they are completely feathered and 
the sexes are separated. By this plan every 
possibility of the youngsters becoming 
chilled while they are of tender age is 
avoided, thus preventing any stunting 
which might unfit the individual for a 
strenuous life as an egg producer. Sub- 
sequent to this sorting, the females are 
removed to the portable houses where 
they are permitted to range over growing 
fields of rye, alfalfa, clover, and other 
green stuff. 

The cockerels are taken from the brooder 
to the fattening pens where they are care- 
fully sorted, the most perfect specimens 
being ¢ hanged to the range apart from the 
pullets. Here they grow to vigorous ma- 
turity but the culls are milk-fattened and 
sold as broilers at the age of 8 to 10 
weeks. When their combs begin to redden 
and develop the pullets are transferred to 
the hen-dwells where they are fed for early 
and continuous egg production. Fre- 
quently they are large-boned and rangy 
and attain egg-producing maturity at the 
age of 4 months. 

A Farm Factory. 

Yesterlaid is simply a farm factory 
whose object is the application of scien- 
tific management to hen farming with a 
view to decreasing the expense and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the operations 
involved in the production and marketing 
of fresh eggs. ‘Thus far remarkable suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of the farm. 
The place represents a gross investment 
of approximately $50,000 and since it has 
been well ated ik has annually been pay- 
ing from 15 to 18 per cent interest on this 
investment. 


Be sure and read about the American 
Hen on page 5. She is some bird and 
you ought to take better care of her. 





Saves: three fourths 

theoil and nearlyall hatch- 

ing work. Stop burning 3 to 5 
gallons to a hatch—the Rayo uses 
one. Quit being a drudge with old- 
style, lamp-on the-side machines. 
Fill Rayo oil tank once—the Rayo 
completes hatch without trouble, 
muss or Baits Satna Tar 
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111 ne 
One: inet 
See eggs and " thra ‘double 
top, which raises for airing, cleaning 
and turning eggs. Lamp under egg chamber 
gives perfect radiation. Double wafer thermo- 
stat acts on flame—produces exact heat needed, 
none thrown away. Automatic ventilation. 
Turn eggs sem!-automatically, without toach 
ing tray. Clean lamp without removing 
chimney or tank. Oi! tank holds 5 quarts, 
month's supply. Strong redwood case; cov- 
ered with steel, enameled like mahogany, 
making It fireproof and handsome. 
every fertile egg. Six years 
on the market—tbouxands of testi- (ES 
‘meat from enthusiastic, satisfied | e= 
users. RAYO hatching chart and 
$1.80 Tycos hygrometer FREE. & 
Low direct prices—freight pre- ‘ 
. Ask for Free Cata- = 
eee No. 1%. —_ 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. 
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teed incubator at Aro egg 
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or our interesting 
: PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR co. 
Bex 121 Racine, Wis 




















jactory, 
experience. Save $s" A 
wiokest quality erer made. California Redwood, 
triple walls, asbestos lined, copper hot water heating sys 
tem, automatic regulator, automatic ventilation, safety 
ag nursery, thermometer. Comes all set up, ready to 
uaranteed. Fine book Don’t bu 
it. Write now. 
bator Co.» 








PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
AND and Water FPowls. Farm 
raised stock, with eggs in season. 
nd 2c for my valuable aa de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Tecspert. il. 


I Made $50,000 in five years with a small Mail 

Order Business; began with $5. Send for free 

booklet. TR. how. Heacock 142 Charles street, 
port, r 








Varieties ‘‘Bred-To-Lay” Chickens,Ducks, Geese, 

cena tala Guineas, Pheasants Fess, Chicks, Gin- 
Golden Seal, Big Catalog 4 cen 

Harry E. Ruble, x 91, Albert : Lea, Minnesota 


90 isiir enstasbis. cavies. Osasct Does: 


60 page Book 10c. J. A. BERGEY, Box S, Telford, Pe. 


Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing to advertisers, 
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Incubator Free 
im Successful Farming’s Annual Incubator 
Hatching Contest. 

Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 
some years, we will pay the full cost of the 
incubator used by the person making the 
best hatch in this Spring’s contest. The 
object of these contests is to encourage the 
use of incubators and to stimulate interest 
in poultry. 

This contest offers some buyer, this 
season, a chance to have refunded to him 
the full price of his new machine. If you 
buy an incubator this season, it is worth 
your while to enter this contest. It costs 
absolutely nothing. Any subscriber to 
Successful Farming can enter the contest 
with any incubator advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming. All you have to do is 
keep track of your hatch and report to us. 

We print the following conditions to 
gave correspondence as to details. They 
take up a good deal of space, but they are 
very simple and easy. 

Condition 1—You must buy the incu- 
bator this season of some aavertioer in 
Successful Farming. 

Condition 2—You must keep a careful 
record of the hatch to be sworn to before a 
Notary Public, if necessary. 

Condition 3—You must write Success- 
ful Farming’s poultry department before 
May 30th giving the number of eggs first 

laced in the incubator, the number of in- 
ertile eggs thrown out the 10th day on 
test and the number of fertile eggs left in 
the incubator and the number of chicks 
hatched. 

Condition 4—You must tell the adver- 
tiser when answering his advertisement 
that you saw it in Successful Farming, but 
you may buy either of a dealer or by mail. 

Condition 5—When making your pur- 
chase you must attach to your letter a 
copy of Successful Farming’s guarantee 
of advertisers, to be found in every issue 
of the paper or you must show this guar- 
antee to your dealer. 

Condition 6—You may start with any 
number of eggs. 

Condition 7—To the person having the 
largest percentage of hatch based on the 
number of fertile eggs left after infertile 
eggs have been taken out on the 10th day 
we will send a check for the entire cost of 
the incubator whatever its price may have 
been, providing the above conditions have 
been complied with. If two contestants 
tie for first place, each contestant will re- 
ceive half the cost of his incubator. If 

‘three contestants tie for first place, each 
contestant will receive one-third the cost 
of his incubator and so on. But in case 
more than one contestant makes a perfect 
hatch, each will receive in addition to his 
share of the cost of his incubator a pure 
bred cockerel from his choice of five leading 


To the contestant making the best 
hatch in each of the following states, con- 
stituting Successful Farming’s territory, 
we will give a pure bred cockerel, choice 
of any of five leading breeds. The Win- 
ners of the general prizes will not receive 
any state prize. The states are as follows: 
South Dakota, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, 

The general prize of an incubator is open 
to the world, but these special additional 
prizes are confined to the states where 
the bulk of our subscribers are located. 
Address all correspondence to the Poultry 
Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


—fO ge 
Give the fowls tepid water several times 
a day, or as fast as it becomes dirty or 
frozen over. 
Hanging up a whole cabbage, or leaves 
strung on a wire, will give housed fowls 
exercise and egg material. 


| ad Were) ai (-weee 2-3-1 


Sow Ee iic-m Golte Bolte Stele! = 


re) a Vo bolutloy-tce) am @)a 7-5 2 oy 


Nineteen years ago I started to raise chickens. I couldn’t find an My 19), 


incubator that suited me. So I made one of my own. I didn’t 

















have a cent to start with—I borrowed mone d quick 
A it back from the profit I made by seili casaheteloonds “4 
ae Ces Bince that first ine wasmaée, I bave 











: @s an incubator can be 
de. Will you let me tell you the 
facts? Send me your name on a 
posta! for my book about 











ir space all ov exact! the one Mey 
er. © same on top, bottom 
and sides—front te pm doors dead air han between. Com- 
bination hot water and hot air heating system—doesn’t waste a bit of heat—made of 
gore. heavy copper with galvanized iron hot sir tank. Double acting regulator that never 
to keep: temperature tomatic ventilation—best lamp and burner ever put onan 
, =e incubator. The Triumph comesall complete, with 
finest ometer, strongest | trays, high, 
roomy nursery, best egg tester—ail parts set up, 
ready to start making money for you. My Direct- 
From price saves you 65.00 or more. 


b J Send me your name 

mn t ay on @ postal for my 

1913 Triumph Book. 

It is free. Read all the facts—then decide 

ae which incubator and brooder you will buy. 

I give you ail the help I can, whether you 
bay of me or not. Let's get acquainted— 

believe I can help you. By writing for 

my book you put yourself under no obli- 

gevtes whatever. I just want to put the 
before you 80 you can decide care 

fully before you buy any incubator, 


R. F. NEUBERT 
Box 778, Mankato, Minn. 










































in the Eggs 


If you want big hatches of husky chicks, the kind the 
and ertile and hatches of weak chicks are 
ae, stock is in poor condition, weak 
and run-down. 


pet® Poultry Regulator 


correct condi your flock because it acts directly on the 
= padie ome oe organs, strengthening thei ning them up, invigorating 
them. 25¢, 5c, 1; 25-Ib. Pail, $2. ; 100-Ib. Bags, $9. 
After the chicks are hatched you raise them 


pest> White Diarrhea Remedy 


controls bowel troubles. Use ft for all broods as a preventive. 


pet Baby Chick Food 


i astonishing rate, with big bones, plenty of muscle and unbounded 
——L— tg can rely upon this aes tine food mixture to carry through 
the critical all worth-while chicks, and give them that favorable start 
a which future profits a 
bags, 25c “Your money back if it fails. 
te boxes a Get Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet 
are sold by dealers every where, or 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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311 Kentucky St., 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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business. make new frends and introduces our cacaiogue of Elvin 

Salam Waiches we will seod this elegant watch by mal! post paid for ONLY 98 
CENTS. Gentiemen’s size, high grade gold plate finish. Arabic dial. lever 

it. stem wind and stem set. s perfect timekeeper and fully guaranteed 

for 6 vears. Bend this adv. to us with 96e,and watch will be sent by return mall 


Satisfaction cuaranteed or money refunded. Gend Wc today. 4° i-cea 
R. E. CHALMERS & CO., 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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Turkey Talk. 

The raising of turkeys is a branch of 
voultry culture that is not receiving the 
attention from farmers that it should. 
Late census reports show an alarming de- 


crease in their ranks. 
In former years the New England states 


produced turkeys in almost countless 
numbers. Today you can travel for miles 
and miles in the agricultural sections there 
and never see a turkey. The same may be 
said of many other sections of the country. 

There must be a reason for this. None 
will dispute the almost unlimited demand 
for turkeys on the market—and always, 
too, at a good price. On the farms, the 
living of the growing poults is largely 
picked up in the fields in the form o 
grass, bugs, worms, etc., and hence they 
represent almost clear profit. That turkey 
raising is not a success with many, I feel 
sure, is due chiefly to two causes: i 
ease, especially that epidemic in old 
turkey-producing sections known as black- 
head, and the wild, roving disposition of 
many of the older breeds, which makes 
euccess in rearing the young such a diffi- 
cult and uncertain thing. 

Recently, an old man said to me, “I 
hate turkeys; I believe one-half the 
neighborhood feuds are caused by them.” 
That, perhaps, is an overdrawn opinion. 
But in thickly populated sections it is 
essential to both personal success and 
veace of neighbors to select a domestic 
— that does not, forage over an entire 


township of land and mix and visit with 
every flock of turkeys therein. 
The roving habit causes great losses. 


The hen secretes her nest far away and 
the eggs are destroyed by crows or var- 
mints. What poults she may succeed in 
hatching often become the prey of the 
same. All this is discouraging, and I be- 
lieve puts more people out of the turke 
business than all other things pooh cme 
Turkey. cannot be confined to fenced 


a ce. Bred up from the Wild 
f Yellow turkey of the All y high- 


yards for an h of time without dis- 
astrous an: A ou may ce their 


ration to a nicety, but you cannot pos- 
sibly balance it to suit the needs of turkey 
nature. Only turkey instinct, on a free 


range, can do that. 

e standard breeds of turkeys may be 
classed into domestic, semi-domestie and 
roving in their habits. In the first I 
would name in their order: Bourbon Red, 
and Narragansett; in the second, the 
White Holland and Buff; and in the last, 
Bronze and Slate. 

I have tried, at different periods, several 
of the above named breeds and would 
advise, by all means, as the first << to 
success, the choosing of one of the fully 
domestic ones. 

The Bourbon Red is a ificent ex- 
ample of our “National Bird,” large in 
size, beautiful in plumage and stately in 


lands they retain much of the vigor and 
hardiness of their ancestors, yet possess 
the most domestic of habits. 

They seldom hide their nests but lay 
close about the premises, usually right 
with the chickens. For example, I had 
one 2 year old hen fast season that laid 
84 eggs from late March to late August in 
a barrel in the woodshed and never of- 
fered to sit until she had laid her 82nd egg. 

They are remarkably good layers and 
good mothers; do not rove so far with their 
broods and bring them home at night to 
roost. In color they are most beautiful. 
Body a deep, even shade of chestnut red 
with snow white wings and tail. They 
breed true to type and color. 

I have ever been a lover of turkeys. No 
matter what the breed—just so he is a 
thoroughbred—he ap to me as no 
other fowl does. And I fully believe that 
if farmers would take up some hardy, 
domestic breed they would find turkeys 
both a great profit and pleasure.—Mrs. 
Clyde H. Myers, Kans. 


—FCr- 





Read the free incubator offer on Page 85. 





Poultry Breeding. 

As it is now the season to make up 
breeding pens, a few words in regard to 
breeding stock may not come amiss. 
Only mature birds are desirable for breed- 
ing. Well developed pullets mated to 
male birds of 2 years of age, or 2 
year old hens that moulted early, bred toa 
well develo 1 year old male bird are 
most satisfactory in producing good 
sized, healthy chicks; and unless one has 

ood sized healthy chicks to begin with, 
bor is almost wasted. 

There should be one male bird to every 
six, or at the most, eight females of the 
larger breeds; and one to every 10 or 12 
of the smaller, active breeds. Breeding 
fowls should be of size but not abnormally 
large for the breed. They should be of 
—_ frame rather than over-fat. Both 

e and female should be of a good lay- 
ing strain and healthy. 

They should have a comfortable house 

with good ventilation and plenty of exer- 
cise; also a warm roosting place. It is im- 
portant that they be kept free from ver- 
min. 
The first eggs laid by pullets should not 
be set as they are small and will produce 
weak, undersized chicks. Let the eggs 
come to full size before setting. 

The feed should be good, hard grain, 
beef scraps, green food, grit and pure 
water. No stimulants or hot water should 
be given. They should be encouraged to 
exercise by scattering grain in litter. 

As this is intended for the practical use 
of farmers and amateur poolrjnen it is 
perhaps well to add that persons without 
much experience in in-breeding or line- 
breeding usually fail to make a success 
when attempting anything in that line. 
But if they wish to attempt it, it is safer 
to breed females to the sire rather than the 
brother.—Mrs. 8. R. Bradish, Mich. 


—FCK 


_ You may as well have the free 
incubator which Successful Farming is 
offering. Read about it on page 85. 





Wisconsins Victorious—Winners in, 


Winner in Missouri Valley Farmer Contest in 1910—Also 
Winner in Successful Farming Contests, 1911 and 1912 

Read the wonderful records below—which prove beyond question 
that the famous Wisconsin machines are the Best for the Money in the World. 


. C. B. Armitage, Atwater, 0., hatched 8 
chicks from 88 ferti eqes and $3 chicks from 93 
, in the 1911 contest b u 


Mrs. Jerry McMahon, Veedereburg, Ind., with Mr 
a 125-egg Wisconsin Incubator, hatched 125 chicks 
from 1% eggs, in the big 1910 Hatching Contest | eggs 
heid by the Mirsour? Valley Farmer, making ber 


a thousand competing. (Sworn Statement.) 


i 
ag 


Why Pay More? Why 


Machines that win in the big hatching c 
must have unusual merit. 


I do just as I agree. 





set up, ready to use 


this advertisement, 





as) 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 66 Racine, Wis. 


ing, with his 1 
one of three prize-winning contestants, with over | ing 100% hatches. 
machine entered in the contest with two hatches. 


I stand ready to prove to you that there are no better machines 
on the market for anything like my low price. ‘ 
let you prove it in your own home, to your own satisfaction (not 


mine), and pay the freight charges both ways. You take no risk, no chances, 
I will ship you one of my 125-Egg Hot-Water Wisconsin Incubators anda 

~Chick Brooder on 30 days’ trial—and if you don't find it the best hatching 
outfit after 30 days’ trial ship it back, and back comes your money, 


But remember that they must win your satisfac- . 
tion or 1 take them back—return your money—pay all freight cost. 
I have been advertising in this paper for 


ble offer on high-grade Incubators 


The Wisconsin Incubator Is Hot-Water Type 


tween; top has 8 walls; large Geabla pines doors; copper tank and boiler; roomy nursery 
beneath egg-tray; self regulating. de of high-grade 
— nor do we paint them to cover up 


is a roomy, wel e 
with hover, oil lamp and wire scratching 
»>—with Taylor “Tycos’” 
egg-tester, everthin 





Thos. J. 
Collier 





y | Farm- 
Wisconsin Incubator, mak- 
two highest hatches of any 








If you want to get results like these, why take chances? Get 
a pair of these unbeatable machines—you can’t go wro 


“ nro 


ie oF ¢ 


ian. TRS 


Take Chances? 


3 Big Hatching‘ 
Contests * 


in. W. Mize, Vessha a 
~~ Wi In 1 
1912 Hatching Contest he 


eggs, 108 chicks 106 egge. 


ng! 
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Proof in a Nutshell 


Here are a few comparisons 








I stand ready to 


or “proofs” that will help you to 
avoid making a mistake in decid- 
ing which machines to buy: 








yntests, year after year, surely 





7 t The Wisconsin has double walls 

s with dead-air space, a decided 

advantage. Some have no dead-air 

space. 

2nd Egg chamber in the Wisconsin 
is fully ten inches deep. Some 

making are scant 








, as illustrated. 


cos”” t 
but the oil—all for only $10. 
Son’t buy until you send for my 1913 Free 








years. The publishers know me and know that 
I am undoub making the readers of this paper the most remarka- 
and Brooders that has ever appeared in the paper. 


It has double side walls, 
with dead-air space be- 


California Redwood— not paper 
cheap lumber, but we stain and varnish them to show 
uality of lumber—completing a machine that has no equa! at anywhere near the price. 
The Brooder » ly heated and ventilated machine— titted 
Both machines, complete, 5 
ers, O.K. burners, safety oil lamps, 
If you don’t wish to order direct from 
J Write for a copy 
today, so that you can compare the material we are putting in our Wisconsin Incubators and 
Brooders with the material other makers are using. 
will order a Wisconsin— machine that 


If you will do this, we know that you 
stands on its merits, its proven qualities. 


THOS. 
Manager 


to cheapen cost of 
e.ght inches deep. 
3rd This makes the nurs less 
than two inches and too shallow 
for little chicks. In the Wisconsin the 
nursery is inches 
4th In the Wisconsin there is plenty 
of room between the egg-tray 
and the door for the chicks to get in the 
nursery. In some incubators you have 
to open the door in order to put the 
chicks in the nursery. 
The Wisconsin has large double 
glass doors through which the 
thermom ster can be easily read. Some 
hve small y= glass, making it neces- 
sary to open r to read thermometer. 
If you will make these comparisons— 
weigh them well—I know you willorder 
my machines and be better pl 
for these are cold facts which 
comparisons have proved. 
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positively tones up the dormant 
makes them 





Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
a@-ce-a contains: 


A Bitter Sto- 

machic and Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite of Soda. 
Pe internal Antise>tic. 
Iron (Sulphate). A Blood 


and our best writers 


Builder. 
ee 
er. + ; 
Car te of Lime. An ff doubt that it has not 
Antacid and sheil p 
forming. % 


Sodium Chloride. An Ap- 
petizer and Cieanser. " 
Under the supervision of extreme West. I 

Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.8.) the Send ac for ¥ 


above is carefully com- By 

waded and blended, with F 
fast enough cere! meal to : 
make a perfect mixture. 2 











digestion. The formula is on eve 






you will send 


INSTANT LOUSE 


right now when eggs are high. 
the egg organs to become sluggish. This may be due to 
to other causes. But whatever the cause, remember that 


r. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


g organs and takes the hens out of the Joaferclass and & 
y eggs for market right when prices are the highest. Ggs 
It keeps hens hungry for their grain, so they remain busy all the time @@@ 
scratching for a living—and it's the busy hen that does the cackling QU 
and the more cackling the more eggs. 

Note the formula for Pan-a-ce-ain this advertisement; the 
definitions of ingredients are taken from U.S. Dispensatory 
. With the formula on the label there 
can be no exaggeration of claims. ; 
ingredients in any medical dictionary, and besides every 
Hess & Clark preparation is guaranteed. 


now when eggs are scarce; if you have the least shadow of 


them free from disease at a cost of on : 
30 hens—take to the dealer the omy package and he is com- 
pelied to refund your money. 141 . 
§ ibs. Goce; 121bs. $1.25; 25-!b. pail $2.50; except in Canaca and 
ur dealercannot supply you, we will, 


OR. HESS & CLARK 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC improves digestion, increases the appeti 
Department of Agriculture, says: “Only 60 per cent. of the food taxen by stoc* is cigest . 
fatten |iogs on the corn that passes throngh the steers undigested. ‘The Dr. liess idea” is tosave a partof this wasted feed by increasing 
package and the U. S. Dispensatory, or even a medical dictionary, will tell : t 
ents will produce the resultsclaimed, And, besides, it’s sold only on a written puarantee, 00 lbs, $5.00; 25-1b, pail $1.60, Except 
in Canada and extreme West and South. 


FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your ailing animals free of charge if 
Mention this paper and send 2-ccnt stanip. 


? ‘ 





Your Winter Harvest in Eggs 


There's not the slightest reason why every poultry raiser shouldn't have a harvest in eggs 
Hens, your own hens, have a tendency to grow fat and lazy and 
lack of exercise, the absence of green food and 


You can look up the 


Feed your hens Poultry Pan-a-ce-a right 


made your hens ~ dy —- — My 


25c; mail or express soc; 


Hess 48-page Poultry k, free, 








Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess Stock Look, 


him full details. 


96page Veterinary Book also free. 


ma 


te,expels worms. Pulletin No. 22, U.S. 

























ed.”” You know yourself that you caa 


u whether the ingredi- 







KILLS LICE 





Poultry Diseases. 


There is probably nothing which re- 
tards the growth of the poultry industry 
more than the ravages of disease. It will 
break out in a flock once in a while, in 
spite of all precautions, but as a general 
rule it is due largely to neglect or lack of 
proper care and management. Should 
any disease break out in a flock it is al- 
ways well to remove the cause first, then 
try to effect a cure. The practice of giv- 
ing a flock Epsom salts, dissolved in hot 
water and mixed with a mash, acts as a 





very good tonic. One pound is plenty 
for 100 hens. Some disinfectant’ like | 
earbolic acid, or potassium perman- 
gate, in the drinking water, is a very good 
preventive of disease. 

Space does not permit a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the many diseases affecting 
poultry, but a few of the very common 
ones will be described here, along with 
their cause, prevention and also cure, if 
any. 


Colds. 

Colds occur most frecuently. In their 
early stages it is compa) atively harmless, 
but if allowed to go on, may develes into 
roup of the most virulent ty Colds are 
most common in the early fall, especially 
if the weather is damp and cold, or they 
may be caused by overcrowding the hens 





in poultry houses. Damp, poorly lighted, | natural functions again. 


poorly ventilated, and dirty houses, or | 
draft over the hens, may also cause colds. 

The symptoms are running nose, rattling 

in the throat, or frothy eyes. In the early 

stages colds may be checked by using 

potassium permangate in the drinking 

water. This is a poison, so be careful how 

you use it. As many of the crystals as | 
will stay on a 5-cent piece will be sufficient 
for two gallons of water. A teaspoonful of 
erude carbolic acid in two gallons of water 
or small quantity of ordinary kerosene 
poured on the water may check the spread 
of the disease. Also give salts as pre- 
viously directed. 


fest poultry but only a few of the most im- 


There are three distinct kinds of lice: 
The head louse on little chicks, the body 
| louse on all fowls, and the red mites, which 


| their heads, and under their wings, or a 
| few drops of any oil will also rid them of 
the parasite 


KILLER 


Roup is cold in its advanced stages, 
and may occur in a good many different 
forms. ‘The form most commonly seen is 
characterized by swollen eyes, and canker 
in the mouth and throat, which gives off 
a very offensive odor. The treatment for 
roup is the same as for colds but a pird 
suffering from this disease might just as 
well be killed, for even though a cure is 
effected the bird will never be of very 
much use as a breeder. Unless stringent 
measures are adopted and the sick hens 
removed, the disease is liable to go through 
the entire flock. Birds that have only a 
slight attack of roup may be cured by 
washing their heads in a 1 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid and injecting 
kerosene into the nostrils. Colds and roup 
attack both old and young birds, and the 
means of prevention and cure are the same 
in both cases. 

Diarrheea. 

Diarrhoea is a common ailment among 
all kinds of poultry, and is generally due 
to derangements of the digestive system 
caused by improper feeding, or food of an 
inferior quality. Ascertain the cause and 
remedy it if possible, and nature itself 
may affect a cure. The use of Epsom 
salts in a wet mash, and powdered char- 
coal in a dry mash is also recommended as 
an aid to get the organs to perform their 


Parasites. 
There are numerous parasites which in- 
will be mentioned here. 


portant ones 


live on poultry during the night. Little 
chicks or turkeys having head lice should 
have a drop or two of melted lard put on 


A good dust bath made of send, ashes 


pretty free from lice. If, however, this 
does not answer the purpose, the birds 
should be thoroughly dusted with some 
reliable insect powder. 

Red mites are always the most serious 
vermin in a poultry house. Very little 
trouble is experienced with them in the 
winter time, but during the summer, they 
may literally cover the perches and nests 
of poultry houses. It is however, a com- 

aratively easy matter to keep down these 
ittle insects. Their breeding place is in 
cracks or crevices around the roosts and 
nests. By spraying the roosts and nests 
once a month with kerosene having 5 
per cent of carbolic acid in it the mites 
can easily be killed. Some other oil that 
will pass freely through a sprayer will also 
answer the purpose. Add a similar 
amount of carbolic acid and spray the 
roosts thoroughly, being careful to get the 
lower side and all cracks well sprayed. 
Broody hens, if allowed to set on the nests 








’ 


for any length of time will hatch out 
myriads of these mites in a comparatively 
short time. Cleanliness, thorough spray- 
ing and breaking up the broody hens will 
keep the hen house free from iice.—E. H. 


Borchers. 
—Lo ge 

If the feather eating habit breaks out 
in the flock, there are several things that 
can be done. First, the bills of all those 
who are doing the pernicious feather pull- 
ing can be trimmed so that the bill when 
closed will not shut tight enough to fasten 
upon a feather. Secondly, abundance of 
exercise may be provided. Thirdly, 
animal food (which they probably lack 
and the lack of which often causes this 
habit) should be given them in proper 
quantities. 


If the hens won’t eat what you give 
them, it is a sign that the food is wrong, 
or they are given too much. Common 
sense on the part. of the caretaker should 


and lime will generally keep the fowls | take care of this fault, 
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Lady Cornell 


laid than she had dry matter in her 
own body. 

Of course Lady Cornell was well bred, 
but more than that she was well fed. 
Here’s the bill of fare this queen of 

ithers lived on: 
— By Weight—W inter: 60 pounds 
wheat, 60 pounds of corn, 30 pounds 
oats, 30 pounds buckwheat. 


E are indebted for the basis of ou By Measure—Winter: 32 quarts wheat, 
W story of this remarkable hen to | 36 quarts corn, 30 quarts oats, 20 quarts 


The eggs she laid in a year 


the Cornell Countryman, in | buckwheat. 
which Professors Rice and Rogers give By Weight Summer: 60 pounds wheat 
data that is almost beyond belief 60 pounds corn, 30 pounds oats, 
Lady Cornell is no fancy hen boomed by | By Measure—Summer: 32 quarts 
some advertising breeder. She is owned | wheat, 36 quarts corn, 30 quarts oats. 
by the poultry department of Cornell The following mash is fed dry in a hop- 
| versity, and goes about her business per ke pt open during the afternoon only: 





nhl 
of cgg production unaware of the publicity | By Weight—Winter and Summer: 60} 
and praise that are showered upon her. | pounds corn meal, 60 pounds wheat mid- 
Her value is a real business value, based | dlings, 30 pounds wheat bran, 10 pounds 
upon wl t she has actually performed. I | alfalfa meal, 10 pounds oil meal, 50 pounds 
fig ‘that a hen that can earn $5 net | beef sera ip, 1 pound salt. 
ont market erg ndi tilizerin @ Vear. ay Mea ure W inter and Summer: 57 
peys 5 perecnt profit on $100, hence I | qu s} cornmeal, 71 quarts wheat mid- 
call her worth $100. That’s the \ uy | pea 57 ome wheat bran, 20 quarts 
to capitalize a business, isn’t it? wey it | alf fa meal, 8 quarts oil meal, 43 quarts 
Is not vatered capit lism either n thi béef scrap, V4 quart salt,. 
‘ What sort of hens are you feeding? 
Lady Cornell laid 257 eggs the first vear | They are not Lady Cornells of course. In 
1 these eggs sold fact there are com- 
n the Ithaca market paratively very few 
it 35 ts a dozen of such hens, but 
s produced 73 what have you done 
D f manure to get away from the 
9 cents as common dung-hill 
f ' She con- sort of fowls by bet- 
| 110 pounds of ter stock, and by bet- 
1 cost of ; ter feeding? Are you 
110 pounds of food—$1.66 . " " 
$1.66 The labor afraid if you produce 
75 cents Interest on investment 25,the $100-hen c!ass that someone will rob 
t No account was made for wear and | your roost? Take a chance, brother, take | % 
ron the hen, and dey wane S value, |a chance. Make your flock just as profit- 
this remarkable dame set » have | able as you can—and that will never be 
t! riuous Work ol be ting the re- enough to satisfy you! 
erv well. She produc d during the| Prof. Rice writes me that Lady Cornell 
r 200 eggs, and during the third | has been beaten by another feathered 
r 186 d - on a three-year record. ‘This re- 
Cornell has shown great vitality | markable performance surprises all of us. 
g qualities t is this that} It cor ymp iletely shatters our preconceived 
i hens as well as in cow notions in re gard to the rate of production 
~ ng of cows, we know that a good | of fowls for a period of several yes ars. This 
\\ I Yeksa Sunbean Colantha is particularly true as regards C ornel ll Sur- | 
t} Johanna nd Jacobi — al prise, whom we have named, bec ause dur-| 
rful food producers They convert | ing her three years she has increased her | 
into a very valuable finished | production each year.”’ Cornell Surprise 
per unit of food | laid first year 180, second 186, and third 
R ' 196 eggs.. But the hen 
( ; Cornell Supreme 
vy | t beats them both in 
| three years. Her 
( t] record is first year 
! ( 242; second 198: 
gg t third 213—total 653. 
iry 1 The college has 
own body four hens that to- 
This | 4 ind gether totaled 2392 


' Y in three years. Can 
times more dry mat- : : you beat it?—Alson 
ter 1 the eggs ne 73 pounds of manure—29 ‘ents Secor. 








SHOEMAKER’S 
S BOOK on 






POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1918 has 224 pages with man 
colored plates of fowls true to * It tells 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
rices and their operation. A)! about poultry 
ses and how to buildthem. It’s an encycle- 
ia of chickendom. You need it. Only léq, 
ec SHOEMAKER, Bea 981 Freeport, UL 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


Our large 1913 catalog teHs how in 
words and pictures. Te isFREE. Stock 
and s of all leading varieties— 
land and water fowls. Incubetorsand 













Rice oe at lowest prices «Booklet, 
Care of Chicks” 10 cents, 


Royal Poultry Farm, Dept 233, Des Moines, ja. 


Latest Book Profitable Poultry” Finest pub 
lished 128 pages prectica! facts 
180 beautiful pictures. leils how to breed 
hateh, feed and market by latest improved 
methods. All about world’s famous Runner 
Ducks and 52 other pure-bred varieties. This 
60-cent book and lowest price list of best fowls, 
eges. incubators, supplies, ete., only 6 cents. 

Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104, Ciarinda, 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varictics illustrat- 
ed and described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for batching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today, 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 48, Rheems, Pa. 


It pays to keep bees right and 
raise yourown honey. Send to- 
day for Free catalog of BEE SU PPLIES 





























and sample copy of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL; oldest bee paper in Americaand indispen 
sable to the bee-keeper. DPadant & Sons Box 1. Hamilton, I, 


FORTY VARIETIES, v0"0"s! ues 
's ens, ducks, geese 

and turkeys, Northern raised; hardy and 
fine in plumage. Lowest prices fur stock 
and eggs, incubators and brooders. Large 
illustrated catalog mailed foriéic. HARRY 
W. CONVERSE, BOX 9 FULDA. MINN. 








35 Varieties, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpin&g- 
. tons, Reds, Dorkings, Brabmes, Lan&- 
shans, Cornish, Leghorns, Houdans, Spat- 
sh, Hamburgs, Lakenvelders, IF antums, Guinea. 
vekin, Muscovy, Indian Runrer Ducks. Tonle us® 
Embden, African Geese, Brenze, W. land, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys, Catalog 2c. Taebbo RE 
FRANZ Good Thunder, Minn. Box 


Pure-Bred 
wf. Chickens, Ducks 
jet oan a Turkeys, 


fncubators, and Collie 
=. Send 4c we = “Poultry book 
Incubator Catalog and Price List. 

H.H. HINIKER. Bex 15) Mantketo. Minn. 


* MONET IN POUL- 
Foy’s Big Book rv ena squaese 
Tells how to start small and grow big. De- 
scribes world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm 
and gives a great mass of usefu! poultry infor- 
mation. Low prices on fowls, eggs, incubators. 
Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 36, Des Moines, lowa 


i9i3 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowlsardeggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every persor. in 
terested in poultry for profit. Address 

. Hummel, Box 68. Freeport. Ill. 


48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys, 

Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 

Fowls, eues and incubators at low prices. 

America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 

for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. 

b> fh. F. NEUBERT, Box 809 MANKATO, MINH, 






























43 Leading Varicties of pure bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; 
also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box | | Mankato, Mina, 


i] MONEY MAKING POULTRY 
hy ~ ee e ena, tur- 
AX ys 
FREE. H. 4, JONES CO.. Box’ 18. Des Moines, la 


WEP WEPAY008 HOB MONTH SALARY 


COMPANY, X383 oa oe art, aaron ILLINOIS 


48 = Fine — bred — winning chickens, 
duck S, geese, turkeys, guineas, peafowls, 

at low prizes America’s finest poultry farm. 

poultry book, 4c Alf Ziemer, Box 12. Austin, Minn. 


Ww Pp A d EXPENSES 

E Y $36 AWEEK t men with & 
to introduce | poultry compoun. 

Year's contract. Imperial Mfg be. Dept.53. Parsons. Kan. 


Poult Hare E d stock f | 
64 Varieties Fenccnabic. Catalog and show record free 
H. D. ROTH, Box 25, SOUDERTON, PA. 


55 Varieties guaranteed pure bred fowls prize stock 
at farmers’ prices Beautiful 80 page catalogue 
maiiedforédce. €. BM. ATWOOD, Box 6, Dunder Minn. 


43 VARIETIES, poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese, water 


fowl. Incubators. Feed and supplies, Catalog 4 cent. 
Missourl, SquebCe Dect. C. H. Kirkwood, Missour!. 


FINE POULTRY firsze Spee Gris. pretantee™ Pst: 


































1.0¢ 
INE br F Raat TEL FORD. 


MILCH GOATS Terror sae 2 joldon West Farm. 





6 Page Catalog Free, 60 Var. Landand Water fowlsand 
Hares. Stock for sale, H. A. Seader, Box 6, Sellersvile, Pa 





Mention Successful Farming when 


writing to advertisers. 
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Fertilization of Eggs. 


Spring is near at hand, and if poultry | 


be kept the question is pressing relative 
to the early hatched chick. This is the 
profitable chick in all ways, and for most 
people the hardiest, as lice, and the white 


diarrhoea germs lie mainly dormant until 
the heat increases. 

Accidents may have happened to the 
male breeding stock kept over, or you | 


may have neglected getting this breed- 
ing stock in time, and now comes the 


query: “How soon after I introduce this | 
new blood until I can safely set the eggs? | 


“The answer is, never under 10 days, and 
then not all or even a large per cent will 
contain the life germ. ‘Two weeks after 
will begin giving you eggs of good vitality. 
Never under this time, and sometimes 
with some birds even a longer time, do i 





expect strongly hatchable eggs. 

f you are breeding a cross, and some 
want a cross for growthy market chicks or 
capons, you must give even a longer time | 
after introducing the male birds, for the | 
influence of the last crossing will be shown 
in the chicks hatched from eggs laid a) 
month after the new blood was intro-| 
duced. That is, if the hen is in full lay-| 
ing condition at the time new blood was | 
introduced. 

I will give you an experiment made in | 
this line at one of our western experiment | 
stations. A pen of White Leghorn hens | 
was 7 with a Brahma male for one 
month. At the end of this time the 
Brahma was removed and the hens left | 
without a mate for 20 days when a 
White Rock male was placed in the pen, 
the hens in the interim having of course 
kept up the laying habit. Ten or 12 
days after the introduction of the White 
Rock male, 16 of the eggs laid in this 
time were set and from these 16 eggs 
there hatched five plainly marked chicks 
of the first cross, conclusively showing 
that after over 30 day’s removal from the 
pen, this Brahma blood was showing. It 
took just 35 days to remove the last 
trace of the Brahma mating. 

This shows us about what to expect in 
changes of blood, and how long after to 
look for the good results we seek. 

Again, the question is so often asked by 
the poultry keeper: “How long after 
the male is removed and the pen left 
without a breeder can I set the eggs and 
expect fertility? The time varies with 
different breeds of hens. With some you 
might set the eggs six days after and get 
but one or two chicks; while with others 
nearly all of the eggs would produce 
chicks, the number diminishing each day 
until the twelfth, when all are likely to be 
infertile-—Ida Shepler. 


Cornish Indian Games. 

While the Cornish Indian Games are 
not a new breed, they are not as well 
known as some. The male is powerful in 
appearance, with broad black breast, 
wings, secondaries golden bay, and bay 
shaft in neck hackle; back a rich velvety 
red and black. 

The female is golden bay, each feather 
edged with glossy speatiall black, wing, 
pee black on under side, edged wit 

ay on upper side; secondaries golden 
bay, legs and skin in both sex a deep yel- 
nea which makes them a desirable merket 
owl. 

In them we have a fowl for the fancier, 
the broiler raiser, the egg producer, an 
the farmer. They are an excellent table 
fowl, having an abundance of breast 
meat, which is as juicy and sweet as that 
of a young turkey. e chicks are hardy 
and easily raised. 

I cannot understand how any one can 
waste time trying to raise scrubs when 
pure-bred fowls are so much more pleas- 
ure, and more profitable. There is always 
a sale for good breeders and they bring 
— $5 to $25 per trio.—Mrs. E. Corder, 

0. 


—O ge 
Don’t delay ordering seed until so late 


that your order is held too long. 
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Evérything FREE 


With My 


EA 






Incubators 


5 F D and Brooders 


HERE'S no fancy prices to pay; no ex- | book which contains full page illustrations of 
tras to buy; no freight expense; no les- standard bred caren f helpful hints for beginners; 
°o 





ns ~« : valuable information for old-timers; what foods to 
ith i to learn; no failures; if you start buy, what remedies to use in time of need; ete. 
with an incubator bought from Miller. This book is worth 61.00 2asy. The reason why I 


Just send me your name on a postal be- | send it free is because it also tellsall about my Ideal 
fore you buy any incubator, at any price, | !pcubatorsand Brooders. Write for book now— 
from anybody. Let me explain my proposi- | "*f°re youforgetit. Address nearest office. 
tion and tell you how J. W. MILLER CO., Box 83, Rockford, fl. 

t Will Break all Records for Low Prices; !s0 Mfrs. of Ideal Grain Sprouters. Get prices 


i Will Give You the Strongest Guaran- Sho Gina. 00.80 One ies , 


tee Ever Written; 
i Will Pay the Freight Charges; 


i Wil Include Everything Free of 
Charge— 
lamp, burner, wicks, thermometer and holder, 
egg trays, egg tester, etc. Besides I'll tell 
you the secret of my 25 years’ success, the 
knowledge learned in all these years’ experi- 
ence on my Millhook Poultry Farm. 
Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to 
successfuliy operate my “ideal.” It works as 
near automatically as possible and comes to 
you ready for the eggs, ready for you to 
make big money right from the start. 
My Ulustrated Poultry 
Book Is Yours FREE 
If you are interested in 
poultry raising ask for 


















































—-UsetheGovernmentMethod 
of Raising Poultry and Make big Money 


You will have better luck with your chickens, raise 
more hatches, get more eggs and insure greater profit by using 


THE SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 
nd 
UNCLE SAM’S POULTRY BOOK 


There is no question about the Sure Hatch being the best Incubator made that is sellin® 
for such a low price. The best materials, poo workmanship, most modern improve~ 
ments, built just as the government experts say a good incubator should be built, and 
hatches more chicks that live and grow than any other machine. It was the first low- 
priced, well built machine, and has been the leader for sixteen years. More than a 
quarter million of Sure Hatches have been sold in all parts of the world. Ask a Sure 
Hatch owner about it. Freight paid; 60 days free trial, 5-year guarantee. 

UNCLE SAM’S POULTR BOOK is the greatest authority pubieched on the chicken 
business. Written by government experts and tells all you need to know to be success- 
ul at the business. Sold only by us at 20 cents—send stamps or two dimes, 
It is worth $10.00 of anybody’s money and by our plan you get 50 cents 
back. Limited edition, order at once. Our big catalogue of Sure Hatch 
machines sent free. Send for it today. Market your chickens quick at the 
high prices that will prevail the coming season. All authorities agree 
there was only about a half crop of chicks last year, which is causing 
high prices. Send for our free catalog today. ect your machine and 
order it at once. Set without delay and rush your chickens into the 
market. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 


b fol a Or- tek Chaaa F 
sm abi—whaleltacy-haels ree 
buy” it's the World's Best Seen oi vee ig 
eis ran 


incubator until you write for my special 
y hey hatch guarantee—? hatch trial 
with and to prove that the & 
free hatch and Se incubator 


















bator in the 


It’s the only kind for you to get. Don’t run 
any risks with any other or. a= | 
kin cen mg Etat ba N em 
ou can same. No ex- 
4 w comary an the Fairfield le sure and easy Pw oy ue 
operate. most perfect 5 
Write free trial offer and @04 hetch guarantees. Learn all about my incubator and my prop- 
wien.” Having all tal otter ones L sond Ince alll enable you to settie the meubator question in the 
; money-making way. 
President. 


NEBRASKA INCUBATOR CO., 107 Maia St, Peirfield, Nebreske 








The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farmiug is a guar- 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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One of the most profitable sideline | 


operations of the general farm is the pro-| than e ither the Embden or African varie- 


duction of market geese. This fowl is the 
easiest to raise and the most profitable of | 


poultry as 8 the birds thrive under a mini- | and industrious. 
re and atte ntion and devclop | greenish yellow color and generally are 


are maintained | hardy 


mum of 


large gains where they 


solely on timothy nh. Mey blue grass, or | 


alfalfa range. There is only one objec- 
tionable feature about geese and that is 
the tendency of these birds to continually 
chatter. Their voices are gutteral, shrill, 
and medium-pitched in key, and the con- 


stant din and turmoil that attend the 
ardent efforts of these fowl to express 
themselves ofttimes almost drives their 


owner to distraction 
Geese Require Range. 

Goose farming has never becn developed 
on an extensive commercial scale as has 
duck industry, due to the fect that the 
gC csc require an abundance of ranre and 


as a general proposition do not prosper | 


as well as ducks where they are maintained 
in large flocks. 
best where they have access to ponds of 
water for, unlike their duck cousins, they 
have not been bred away from their in-| 
herent desire to swim and paddle about in | 
the water. In consequence the goose in- 
dustry for the most part is still in the 
hands of the small farmers who maintain 
flocks as profitable sidelines to their gen- 
eral or special farming operations. On 
farms where there is quite a bit of waste 
land such as low, marshy land the flock 
of geese is provided with quite ideal con- 
ditions for rapid growth and maturity, 
provided of course there is a dry, sheltered 
spot to which the birds can retire at night. 


Geese Paddle Their Own Canoe. 


One of the strong points in favor of 
geese on the general farm is the fact that 
after they have reached the age of 2 
or 3 weeks they require scarcely any care 
or attention. If good range and pasture 
are accessible, and plenty of insects and 
low forms of animal life are available, the 
geese readily care for themselves and 
rapidly accumulate profitable gains which 
make for top prices on the market. The 
average farm goose of the United States is 
of no special breeding but is a sort of con- 
glomerate resulting from the interbreed- 
ing and crossing of imported geese or the 
mongrel domestic varieties. The early 
settlers to America ultimately brought 
over some breeding geese and from this 
foundation stock the mongrel or scrub 
geese of America have descended. 


Toulose Geese. 


The Toulose geese 
breed in this country at the present time. 


This breed is best adapted to farm condi-| and relish such food as bread crumbs 
tions as it thrives and prospers as will no | soaked in milk or water and then squeezed 
access to abundant | dry which is fed three or four times daily 
Toulose | 
resembles the general farm goose in ap-|stantly available for the youngestrs in 
pearance but is much larger than the | vessels that allow the entrance of only the 


sort where 
is afforded the fowl. 


other 
range 


The 


scrub varieties. The Toulose are large, 
massive 
than any of the other breeds. 


their first season young goslings of this 


are the most popular | 
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By GEO. HAROLD 


'eggs a year. The Toulose lay more eggs 


| ties but less than the China geese. 





The Toulose breed is quiet, peaceable 
The goslings are of a 


and vigorous. These fowls are 
fairly well contented in close quarters, 
| but, like the turkey, the goose of every | 
| breed abhors total confinement and will 
not long survive urder such conditions of 
Te straint. The adult Toulose geese are | 
|gray in color and are characterized by | 
|square, massive bodies with abdominal 
|pouches composed of loose folds of = 
located between and behind the legs. 
some cases these pouches almost , odl 
the ground. It is extremely difficult to} 
distinguish between the gander and goose | 
as they have the same color and mark. | 
ings. The adult male weighs 20 pounds 
| while the mature female weighs 18 pounds. 
As a usual rule the prospective goose 
raiser purchases his breeding stock dur- | 


| ing the fall as that is the mating season. 


Furthermore the geese do | 


Natural food for the breeding flock is the 
grass that they forage on the range and 


| the inrects such as snails and grasshop- 





| 





birds that attain greater weights | vent ihe goslings wetting themselves and 
During | contracting colds. 


| pers that the fowl capture. In case in- 
sects are not abundant it is desirable to 
supply animal meal artificially to the 
|geese. Geese require little shelter and a 
cheap house that merely protects the fowl 
at night from severe cold and dampness 
is all the protection that is essential. It is | 
important to remember that in no respect 
can geese be crowded into a house as can 
ducks. Disease and unprofitable gains 
result where such conditions prevail. 
As was previously mentioned, where the 
few conditions essential to geese pros- 
perity are satisfied these fowls are the 
easiest and cheapest of all the varieties of 
domestic fowl to raise on the farm. 
Geese Live Long. 


No other fowl excel geese in the matter 
of longevity. In some instances breeding 
geese have lived to be 100 years of age 
while fowl that attain the age of 30 to 
50 years are not at all uncommon. The 
females retain their breeding qualities 
throughout their lives while the utility of 
the gander for this purpose is passed -— 
the male reaches the age of 5 7 | 
years. The long tenure of life held oy the | 
geese means that the original breeding 
flock can be maintained in active service 
for many years, it only being necessary 
to occasionally supplant the ganders in 
the flock by more vigorous, new blood. 
The usual plan is to purchase old rather 
than young birds for breeding purposes. 

Feeding Goslings. 


The goslings are very dainty eaters 





for the first week. Drinking water is con- 


bills. This precaution is practiced to pre- 





The second week the gosling ration | 


breed will lay from 1: 5 to 25 eggs eac h while | should be composed of equal Ea of | 
H 


average from 2 


the adult females 


5 to 40| ground oats, bran and cornme 


nixed | 





ni his Book isrree 


‘Yhis rree Book contains five chapters on Poultry 
Keeping, written by Robert Essex himself after 
Quarter Century's Experience. It contains also 30 
photographs of the Latest Poultry Houses in use 
on Experiment Stations all over the country and 
full descriptions and illustrations of AMERICA’S 
LARGES LINE OF INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS, 19 styles and sizes—$2.25 to 
$48.00 each. Write today for this Free Book. 

Address 


Robert Essex Incubator Co., 


67 Henry St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
OR 
67 Barclay St. NEW YORK CITY. 


Don’t Feed Green Food 


Do away with all the bother, the time and labor 
of feeding your chickens green sprouted oats, 
cabbage, beets, roots and all other green food. 


’ ia | ~) 
LIcelv ent a 
iablets 


Save One-Half the Cost 
Greatest discovery ever made in the poultry industry. 
Simply. dissolve a tablet in drinking water and forget 
about green foods. Fowls drink it with relish. 
We guarantee satisfactory results or refund money. 
. . 100 large tablets $ .50 
By Parcels Post Only 250 large tablets 1.00 
irect to You 100 largetablets 3.00 
Remit by money order, cash or check; no stamps ac- 
cepted. Try them at once, and solve the green food 
problem forever. 


THE Ae LES CO. -Box 405P Newark, N. J 
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~ For Old or New 
* Farm Houses. 
Complete plants 
ready to erect sent 
Direct to You. 360 
days’ free trial. 
~ Guaranteed by Bond 




















& 
Makes your farmins - /% 
home comfortable~ a 
as a city house. 






Ask for Estimates 

Easy, and Big Book Free. 
to ANDREWS HEATING CO., 
Cper- 1313 Heating Bidg., 

/ ate. Minneapolis, Minna, 














‘Burner F REE 


— your o OLD L. LAMP. 







100 Candie 
pure white — “44 pi a] 
il. Beats either gas or el icity. 







ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 ROURS 
© want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED, 


HuME SUYPLY CO... 13 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
50 BREEDS tirititis Gere and 


Turkeys. Send 4 cents for large new Catalog. 
W. A. WEBER, Box 976, Mankato, Minn. 
—— 













For your own protection, be sure to tell ad- 
vertisers that you are answering tlieir adver- 
tisement because Successful Farming qoaeene 
tees their honesty. We do not knov.ingly allow 
a dishonest man to advertise in Successful 
Farming. 
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with hot water and fed about five times 
daily until the youngsters are about 
month old. After the first few days the 
goslings should be allowed access to 
pasturage, and plenty of clover and ‘alfa 
are excellent “" the agree by the 
time they are 2 wee age. Some 
breeders and oe feed the mash morn- 
ing and noon, while they supply the geese 
with cracked wheat or corn at night. 

It is absolutely essential to keep the 

‘oung geese from water until they are fully 
eathered. At the age of 2 months the 
ration of the goslings should be de- 
creased to two feeds a day, consisting of 
soft feed in the morning and grain at 
night, while the fowl are allowed to forage 
about the farm all the day. Access to 
—_ of grit such as fine gravel is neces- 

me the welfare of the flock while it is 
comatind to keep the fowl tame and gentle 
so that they will readily respond to the 
operations in the fattening pens. 
Fattening Geese for Market. 

Ordinarily about three weeks before 
killing the for market they are 
penned up in a small enclosure where 

uiet a darkness prevail and herein 

birds are fed a menu that comprises 
po parts of cornmeal, one part of bran, 
and one part of beef scraps in the morn- 
ing; equal parts of oats and wheat at 
noon; and plenty of corn at night. These 
fattening geese are confined so closely in 
order that they may accumulate a max- 
imum of fat in a short period in con- 
sequence of their being le to exercise. 

Geese Feathers Have Value. 

A profitable income is also realized from 

the sale of feathers by the farms that en- 

age in the business of raising these fowls. 
Fie feathers are selected, and sorted ac- 
cording to quality and condition; they are 
carefully cleaned and dried and packed i in 
bags; they are shipped to market, where 
they sell for approximately 50 cents a 
pound. 

Just at present it appears that cross- 
bred geese are probably the most profit- 
able. Matings of the Toulose geese with 
wild ganders are especially desirable as 
regards the production of rapid matur- 
ing goslings of good quality. The holiday 
custom particu A nee favors birds of this 
type that weigh from 12 to 14 pounds. 
It is noteworthy that the fat goose is 
rapidly increasing in popular demand as an 
excellent table fowl. There i is a vigorous 
and healthy demand for the present annual 


supply. 
—fO R= 
Exterminating Mites. 

One of the easiest ways of exterminat- 
ing mites in the chicken coop is by burn- 
ing ‘brimstone. This can be done easily, 

apy and without any danger to the 
owls. 

In the morning put a few coals from 
the stove in the bottom of an old kettle 
or tin dish, over these put a liberal hand- 
ful of charcoal and set the dish on a high, 
flat stone or an inverted bucket in the 
center of the poultry house. Drive the 
fowls into the yard and carefully close all 
doors and windows, making the coop as 
nearly air-tight as possible. 

In an old pie tin or basin put a cupful 
of brimstone or powdered sulphur and set 
this over the coa a beating a hasty retreat, 
but being sure to close the door behind 
you. The fumes of the sulphur will pene- 
trate every nook and corner in the coop, 
dealing death to mites, lice and other in- 


publis make you the lowest price proposition you 
ever heard of —show you how to make championship 
hatching records and < aoe to you that you can make 
test success right from the start with a World’s 
Championship Belle City. 


I will prove with facts and figures its money 
power. I will send you the reasons wh the Bel Belle city 
won six World’s Championships imcl 
cessful Farming Hat x termes Ay no os 
hatcher has equalled its record. I will tell you about 
the folks who won inthe Successful Farming Contests, 
send you their letters telling how they did it and what 
they think of the Belle City. 
I will tell you how to be in e a pasition op 


win Championships yourself 
and the prizes and benefits thet go with the title. Won't you write 
me? Justa postal will do. I will send you my valuable collection of 


= a World’s Championship 
di Rohan, Pre. Hatching-Facts—Free! 


I have been advertising in Successful Farming eight years. I am proud to number thou- 
of Farming among my 195,720 customers, which also includes the- 
U.S. Government. The remarkably low price | am making this year is sure to bring me 
thousands of new Successful Farming customers, because you can't buy. a better hatcher or 
a better brooder, no matter what you pay. 
1 am proud of the fact that Belle City customers have won so many World Championships; that 
the Belle City has won in contests totaling 10,000 hatches, against every other incubator made. 
I will send you proof that will leave no question in your mind as to the remarkable hatching 
value of the Belle City—tell nyt the secrets of construction and the advantages in design. 
that have made my Belle City the ip Hatcher of the World. I leave nothing un- 
told—because I am prond of everything connected with the Belle City. 


Get My Lowest Price B ! Il i 
on the 6-Time Champion e e 
Whether you bu uy of me or not, you ought to get my low price and my big portfolic of World's 


Championship Hatching-Facts. It will give you just the informatien you need to start you 
and keep you right in the poultry business. You will see that the World’s Cham onship Belle 
has everything worth having in 


City and on an incubator! Double Walls, with dead air e 
all> over—the best self-regulator money can buy—cold- rolled copper heating tank and boiler— 
rT a big, roomy nursery—famous “Tycos” thermometer—strong egg tray— 
oge tester. ese features and advantages have made possible the winning of so many 
rid's * cealeeee with 100 percent hatches—by people who never owned any incu- 
bator before they bought the Belle City. I'll also tell you about my World’s Famous 
City . It’s worthy of the 
Belle City Incubator. Itis the i: 
only Double-W. Hot- 
Water, Top-Heat 
made. 


Write Me Today 


I want you to try a Belle 
City outfit—at my risk—on 
one, two or three months’ 
home test. If it doesn’t do 
all | claim—send it back 
and I'll return your money 
—you are protected by my 
personal 10-year guarantee, 

All the information I 
want to send youis placed 
in convenient form—big 
type-—lots of pictures — 
easy to understand, 

Don’t miss my World's 


Facts. There is no 





































I Want To Quote 
You My Lowest 







sects. 

After an hour, swing open the outer a ar RR Price—All Freight 
door but not the one leading into the part | J the right incubator and Prepaid—And Tell 
where the fowls are confined, and in an- brooder, after you have 
other hour the fumes from the sulphur read Hatching Facts. My You Just How To 

Pp sensational low price offer 
will —" = wel so that zee can goes with my letter. Write Get Championship 
“4 me now—Dvdetore ou for 
enter the poultry house, remove the pans aon  Aadeees Wk, 4 Hatches. 





and let in the fowls. 


FOR 


The bad eggs you put in the bottom of 
the case are going to be rotten when they 
reach the consumer. And your reputation 
follows those eggs! 


ally, Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42, Racine, Wis. 
Say you saw it in Successful Farming. All ads guarantecd 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Commentsisfor our 
critics, faverabdie and unfavorable. None of the v ews 
herein expressed by our subscribers are necessar'!y our 
views. We do notesk you to agree with them or with us. 
We wil! publish as many reasonabie letters as our space 
will permit. 











A Progressive Reader. 

Although I have canceled some other periodi- 
cals for the coming year, I gladly renew my sub- 
scription to Successful Farming for seven years. 

I believe you will continue the progressive policy 
advocated in your paper in the past. I have been 
in the harness for this cause for several years and 
believe it is a duty of every good loyal American 
citizen to contribute, in one way or another, to this 
great movement for purity in hore, school, and 
country.—Edward De Jonge, Wis. 

“Si he 
The Tax Money Articles Please. ‘ 

I have been thinking of writing you for some time 
to tell you how well I like your little farm paper, 
and the stand you have taken on several questions 

To tell what I like the best in your paper would 
be hard, as there is a lot of good reading all over. 

Your articles about the tax money were very good 
and timely, I believe-—Victor Elfstrum, Minn. 

os. Ox. a4 e 
The Mittens Made A Hit. 

I am a recent subscriber to Successful Farming 
I like the paper fine, but say, does not the cover 
picture on the December issue just take the cake? 
I hose old-time mittens; how natural, how rea} they 
look! 

At first sight, when my son Dwight opened the 
paper and handed it to me, I thought a real pair 
of my boyhood mittens lay upon: it. What dear 
recollections they bring to my mind. God bless 
the lesson they teach, and also the thought that re- 
produced them.—W. F. Pierce. 

e # c4¢@ 
Appreciates the Articles. 

Let me say that I appreciate the articles that 
frequently appear in your columns in regard to the 
rural school. How to raise better crops, better 
hogs, better cattle and better poultry is important, 
but not half so much as to give the children in the 
country the opportunity to become honest men and 
women who will be an honor to our country.— 
Murray B. Hutchinson 

a a 
Successful Farmting Saved Him $200. 

I am a practical farmer and a constant reader 
of Successful Farming, and I consider it the best 
farm journal published today. Three articles alone 
in your magazine last winter, enabled me to clear 
over $200 on live stock.—Wesley Ray. 

* > *. > 
A Loyal Friend. 

Enclosed you will find $1 for a seven-year sub- 
scription to Successful Farming—the best farm 
paper in the United States. I took H. D. but that 
was all balanced rations. That was tiresome. 
Have taken the O. F. for years, but what a big 
difference in your paper. When the O. F. sold it- 


self to the G. O. P. by using one whole page for | 


advertising something that was not genuinely the 
“article” for honesty and square dealing, it 
made me downright disgusted with that paper, and 
I will never subscribe for itagain. Again, your paper 
has more common sense in one month than O. F 
has in four issues. The farmers are tiring of science; 
they want common sense. I wish to say that I ap- 
preciate your Successful Farming because it is free 
from politics and newspaper talk. Your advertise- 
ments are clean, free from tobacco and liquor ads. 
I can recommend Successful Farming everywhere. 
—A. B. Worley. 
eS 6.8 
Couldn't Drop Successful Farming. 

I cannot help but say a word of praise for your 
xaper while I am subscribing for another two years 
Ve were thinking of not taking it this year. My 
husband said, “f guess we better not drop that 
paper. I enjoy reading it so much,” and I felt the 
same. We are not on a farm like we were when 
we first began taking the popes, but we both love 
the farm and hope some day to be on one again 
One thing is its cleanness in its stories and advertise- 
ments. It seems glorious to think there are some 
magazines that hold the standards high in such 
matters.—Mr. and Mrs. 8. J. Jackson. 

* * —_— 
Praise From a Southerner. 

Rather by accident I came in possession of a 
copy of Successful Farming three years ago and I 
liked it so much that I have not missed a copy 
since, and I wish to say that it is one of the very 
best, cleanest papers I ever read. I believe it is 
really needed in every farm home. I am taking 
nine papers and read a great deal. I am a southern 
farmer and your paper is the only northern one I 
ever saw that suited the southern home as well as a 
southern paper, and I say this after reading lots of 
acricultural papers.—John 8. Bartlett, Tenn. 

> 7 * * 
uit Kickin’—Help Boost. 

I received your letter, wherein you request me 
to renew my subscription. You \- ak of your paper 
bein” a nice clean paper, so it is, but we cannot live 
on a nice paper. We want something more sub- 
tantial. We want bread and butter. I don't 


mean charity. I don’t mean a few crumbs. That 
iS what we are etting now. The average farmer 
gets 35 per cent of what he produces, according to 
the U. 8S. statistics, or 35 cents out of each dollar 
the consumer has to pay. Who gets the other 65 
per cent? That is the question we are up against. 


The other 65 per cent to the non-producer or 
the parasite who is working the skin game on us, or 
who is working the worker. 

Now the wage worker gets just about 35 per cent 
of what he earns, only they are worse off than the 
farmer, for the reason that they are joining the 
ranks of the unemployed every year. — 

You should quit whipping the devil around the 
stump and show the farmer where his interests 
are, and how to vote to get relief. As long as the 
majority vote for this system that breeds all the 
political ills, we will be a long time getting relief. 
—D. Pratt. a 

Comment: I think Successful Farming has done 
fairly well in pointing out the Gan gas endeavor- 
ing to get a square deal for everybody. We have 
led faster than the farmers are willing to follow. 

How many of you who feel as does Mr. Pratt, 
have written to your legislators or to your co: 
men urging the passage of any of the laws we have 
called to your attention as important to the farm- 
ers. No paper can do it all, get behind us and help 
boost.—Editor. 

ye: 2S 
A Clean, Safe Paper. 

It affords us special: pleasure to commend the 
high moral tone of your paper, additional to its 
value as an agricultural journal. 

We delight to have it on our table, as safe and 
instructive literature for the children as well as for 
ourselves.—F. E. and Mrs. Volek, lowa. 

S ie 6 


Pleased With Our Advertisers. 

I have been reading Successful Farming for three 
years and I find it a clear ya and interesting 
for every member of the family. 

Will say I have sent orders for goods to a num- 
ber of your advertisers, and have been treated fair 
by all. I can't afford to miss the valuable infor- 
patie I get from Successful Farming.—Edmund 

ewel. 





* * * * 


The Problem of a Living. 

I was attracted by your editorial in the December 
number entitled, ‘ The Question of a Living.” I 
notice that you are fully aware to conditions that 
exist in this part of the country regarding poverty, 
the suffering, and the jobless workers of our large 
cities. 

You mention two causes that you consider the 
reason for this condition. The one being the need 
of more skilled labor, and the other, the landlord 
problem. Regarding the skilled labor question, is 
it not a fact that thousands of skilled labor workers 
are walking the streets? Do not present labor- 
saving machines have a tendency to require only 
limited need of common laborers, while doing away 
almost entirely with skilled help? 

Some months oil noticed that 2,000 un- 
employed answered a single advertisement for 
the position of janitor in a public building, and the 
one who received the place was an Oxford graduate. 
I believe we need the education and intelligence, 
but for other reasons than for the mere purpose of 
seeking a job owned by others. 

Your landlord problem may be all right, but in 
my opinion it is an effect rather than a cause. 
The foundation of the whole trouble, I believe, lies 
| in the fact that real workers and producers do not 
own their own jobs. They are slaves in as much as 
they must depend upon others for the opportunity 
to labor.—H. L. Keeler, Mich. 

Comment; Even when the skilled laborer does 
have to seek and accept the unskilled job, isn’t 
he in a better situation than the unskilled? He can 
do unskilled labor until the skilled job is oon, 
while the unskilled man has to compete with all of 
his kind and the skilled men too. He cannot get 
the skilled job even when times are good. so he ig 
handicapped. 

Isn't this slave idea being overworked? It is a 
time when no man, be he rich or poor, producer or 
consumer, can be independent. No man lives unto 
himself, not even the farmer these days. 

The Socialists have their theory of a remedy. 
The Singletaxers have their theory, and we are 
trying in one way and another to bring harmony 
out of chaos, and give every man a chance to live 
well. The world moves slowly.—Editor. 


* * * « 








Wants to Protect ail. 

I see on » 11 in the November issue of 
Successful Farming where it says to protect the 
quail. It seems to me that our laws are very lame 
here in Missouri. I try to keep le from hunt- 
ing on my farm to protect the birds, but hunters 
will hunt. I wrote to the prosecuting attorney 
about these hunters and he said $10 was the high- 
est fine. Well any of these hunters would pay 
that for a good day's hunt, so I just had to drop it. 
I think if it was put the lowest at $50 when you 
ask these fellows to stay off one wouldn’t have to 
ask them three times to keep off. But they won't 
when they know the highest fine is $10. This isn’t 
much, so they come right on and have their sport 
at my expense.—Geo. Miers, Mo. 


. * > > 


Senator McCumber's Pension for President. 
A senator wants a bill passed to pension the ex- 
presidents. What do you think about that? The 
president receives a salary of $100,000 a year; that 
makes $400,000 for one term of office. Think of it; 
as much as 10 average men accumlate in their life- 
time, 10 hard working men at that, and the presi- 
dent gets it in four years. 
_. President Taft says: “It would be a fine thing 
if the ex-presidents were assured of an income large 
enough so they could maintain the dignity, after 
leaving their office, that they do while holding it. 
How different from Abe Lincoln, Abraham used 














to feel humbled because he felt as though he owed 
the people something. Lincoln didn't put money 


before God and the ie, though. I suppose that 
if a man wan to uphold his dignity he 
would go to the poor house so the people could sup- 
port him. That is on the same scale. It seems as 
though if a man was smart enough to be president of 
the United States he had ought to be smart eno 
to uphold his dignity without being pensioned. It 
seems as though a man should be satisfied with 
$100,000 a year and the honor of the office. To be 
the choice of 90,000,000 people ought to be worth a 
little.—Arthur V. Burger, So. Dak. 
2 © & 
Refund Clinton Co. Tax Money 

You who read my story in the November issue 
telling how Clinton Co., Iowa, officials and their 
confederates short-cha the tax-payers of that 
county will be interes in the following brief let- 
ter from the office of Assistant Attorney General. 
Some of the supervisors resi rather than stand 
trial of ouster, and some of the fters refunded 
rather than have the matter th ed out in court. 

Over in the county adjoining, Jackson, four of 
the five supervisors igned rather than 
trial, and the fifth got out by the skin of his teeth by 
expiration of his term of office, so there will be a 
complete new board there. 

Let the good work go on. Let us have honest 
and efficient public service or none.—Editor. 

December 20, 1912, 

Editor—Successful Farming: 

The following are the amounts thus far paid 
into the treasury of Clinton County, Iowa: 


Geo. E. Wilson, Jr., paid... ... ?. $20,128.00 
T. lL. McLane, paid......... gan 802.50 
Charles Barr, paid........... 876.00 
Frank W. I ham, Auditor, paid 350.00 
W. H. McKenna, Recorder, paid 200.00 
Thos. E. Hauke, Ex-Sup’r, fined 200.00 
Chas. Mordhorst, Ex-Sup’r, fined 200.00 
Frank Kearney, Ex-Sup’r, fined 200.00 





. 22,956.50 
Yours truly, 
Henry E. Sampson 
a4 2.42 
Typewriter on Farm. 

It is my idea that there are thousands of peo 
with a business much smaller than the farmer who 
rent offices in the city and have a typewriter and 
pay a stenographer. If the farmer would have a 
desk with his catalogs, price lists, etc., and add the 
typewriter, he would be accomplishing two thi 
The son and daughter could learn to operate 
machine and thus be getting a practical education, 
which would help them. 

Then again, with a typewriter in the house the 
farmer would send out more letters and conduct his 
farm on an up-to-date basis. It is natural when a 
farmer returns to the house at night, tired and his 
hands stiff that he does not feel like writing let- 
ters and therefore a number of things 
neglected. If he would adopt the new system and 
have a typewriter, his son or daughter could write 
for broken parts of the machinery, or call attention 
of the manufacturer to the imperfections of the mae 
chines. He could also write to the commission men 
asking when is the best time to make shipments, 
etc. urthermore, when a manufacturer or come 
mission merchant receives a typewritten letter he 
is going to give it immediate attention. It is gine 
to put the farmer in the up-to-date class.—P. V. T, 


* * « * 


Thinks Parcel Post a Frost. 
I have just read the article on Agricultural Co- 
operative Credit, in the December issue, and ad- 
mire it very much. I believe you have the inter- 
ests of your readers at heart. Such a system w 

be a great help to the farmer and his helpers. 
hope it does not follow the route of the postal 
savings bank or the parcel post laws. 

I have seen no comment on either in your 
columns. Did you notice that the postal saving 
bank would not accept more than $100 in one 
month from one depositor; that no depositor is al- 
lowed to have more than $500 to his credit; and 
that they only pay 2 per cent on deposits; that de- 
posits left in less than one year do not draw intere 
"a a Iso ha 1 I noticed 

Now we also have a parcel post, I noti yous 
columns asked us all to ask for parcel post. We 
have it, but what benefit is it to us? When we 
figure up our parcel t it costs us more than it 
does by express. We have to have a special stamp. 
We cannot send more than 11 pounds in one 
parcel, and if we wish to send to a distance it would 
cost $1 or more for 11 pounds. 

We will belpaying for it but will not receive the 
desired benefits. For instance if we wish to send 
two pounds of butter to a customer in a near-by 
city, it will cost us 6 cents. That raises the price 
of butter 3 cents a pound. If we wish an order 
sent back from the grocery it will cost us more. 
The only size parcel it would pay to send is the 
ll-pound size and that would be more than any 
customer in town would want at one time. If we 
send it to the retail store, it will be as hard for the 
customer to get fresh butter as it was before. 

Perhaps you could tell us what to do about it. I 
should like to see an article in your cqjumns on the 
subject. : 

In regard to our credit system, I hope this will 
go through as was pictured in the December issue, 
but I am afraid it will be amended and revised so 
much by the time it has bose games that it 
not be the same at all. Let's all wake up and 
os = what we want and we will get it. 


Comment: These subjects have been discussed 
in our columns, and will receive more atte: ‘iog 
from time to time,—Editor, 
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I'll Give You : ‘Month 
Power - aUty 
FREE! , 


Mean it? You bet I mean it? I'm going 
to make zou an —— right now that you 
refuse. Listen this: 
Vr = | 4 te a ara. bo coonth ates 








Wow creies of © types an —S eee from 1% 
H.P.to 15 H.P. Prices 2 S upward | 


Seamer ore beer ner 


weet Leche 


Sse eet 


The Daly wa 2 The GALLOWAY 


t eopirangetett rsalenapeegpeeat Selling Direct from Factory to Farm 
me fnme puty Rng SE are 125,000 farmers know by actual, personal experience that they save 30% to 


the 

iow Galloway Me 50% on everything they buy from Galloway. They know that there is not one sin- 

Sled bandredsol etezc inten Maodebeas: | gle middiemed 8 profit figured ih my prices. “They know that when they buy from me they pay 

CHAPTER 1 ae factory prices, With ome very small profit added, and not ons pay more. That's 

Engi Wien be wi ay Ido businessand it seems to me like the only fair way. A 10-year-old boy can do busi- 

How Galloway ey Compare — with 7 Se = as aeny as the “ge —— living. You couldn’ “ n't got anything else Jy ° 
from me if you tried to, leaving my factories goes out 


$5000 Challenge-*25000 Guarantee 


mend back up every statement, every promise and every single claim with a fortune in cold, 
hard cash. You let the other fellow say whatever he wants to. Show him my $5,000 4.1 
and tell him the money is his if he can prove that Galloway misrepresents in the slightest par. 
ticular or fails to live up to every promise he makes. Every man who sends me a dollar is pro- 
tected by a $25,000 Bond. It vi rere Dlaced (ube against any possible loss of an ne = A. makes 
oer mere iar Bento ee nabank. It assures you that my engines to prove to 
for them or you are pot out one single penny. 


Pll Put § $50t to »$300 Right in Your Pocket 


When Fe buy a Galloway aeme! a's just Uke having somebody give you the interest on 
anywhere from $1,000 to $6,000! I'll wore $50 to $300 right at the start —do it easily. No 
manufacturer in the country evercame cowit in gunshot of Galloway's low prices and high quality 
and they all knowit. You don’t pay asingle extra profit—you back up your judgment by buy- 
ing at actual bedrock prices. But thatisn’tall. I haven't got asingle engine in my entire line 
that can't earn its whole cost every year in the hands of any good farmer. That's making 
money—making it fast, clean and in pes ht ‘Hig way you andl like. That's why you 


Hy ee ef, hear everywhere today—the ealy way 

) money I saved is pum Se oll ee aaa F g eR ’ I've got a bunch of engine experts 
it pumped that you can't beat anywhere in the 
apts ree Service Bureau! that youcan t beat anywhere in the 
r command al They'll help you solve every one of your engine prob- ff 


without charge. 
— tell oa ust wt eS engine is best suited for your particular pu es, how to fit up your 
house, J; engine use it to best advantage. This is free to you always whether 


Sos bay on cagine 


AMES M. Bear 
c= i ey tee fifteen 
Setar fearepeons | Get t My y Spec ecial (913 Bin yy 


CHAPTER 4 
Powerful and Economical po 4 tn that I've made—and — vyomey 
W.R. BLANCHARD, Hopkington, Iowa —# t’s delay. 2 Se 
wouid rather refer anyone to the Galloway En- feo of any. the Parte Model Gallowsye either Deri oF orentt 
eet 


gine than Sp ang other o the market f. +; <— HE I won’t ask do 
n 1e 5 
itia 80 well constructed ey LS siding any cara 


Firs 
that any o skilled 
bo ny ans. rate it. Sec- 


1e of crinaeecer | Bot My Bi o Enel Book 4 
itkiovinrs aes cs | Wt MY BIg ENZING BOOK | 
“Eteg ey ee FREE Write for 
New Offer 


ri waltagether: the ts work sammi 
Don’t lay dow lay down this paper or turn the page 
until you have made sure of getting thie great. 
engine offer right away. Take a pen or 
pencil and fill out the coupon or send me 
a postal or letter. But don’t wait—don’t 
take any chances of it’s slipping your 
ated. Get my handsome engine book wTrertiity ttt ttt tt 
and this splendid offer RIGHT AWAY, eoceese 


Wm. = a pote WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
95 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA ne 
PR es. at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
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_SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Author's Note: 


bought and sold 
at the widest part 





Every one should have an idea as to the 
approximate value of what he buys or sells. 
It matters not what 
it is, whether cattle, 
hogs, sheep, corn, ofr 
tin. And yet each 
season there are thous- 

ids of dollars worth 
ol pelts sold—some 
are practically stolen 

by those who do not 
know what they are 
worth. The farmer 
boy nas especially sul- 
fered; for he usually 
sells quite a lot of furs 
each year. 

Uniess he knows 
something of the mar- 
ket demands it is im- 
possible for the trapper 
to prepare his furs in 
such shape as will cause 
them to sell to best 
advantage. A study of 
fur catalogs will help 
in this regard. 

Every trapper—I 
care not if he tis 
an amateur 
his pelts. By a careful study of the} 
following, it 1s hoped that this may be 
learné ! 

Furs are classed according to locality, 
quality » o lor and condition. Most kinds 
are separated int» four assortments, 
name!) No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
The first two are usually subdivided into 
three sizes, large, medium and small. 

Each section of America, roughly 
speaking, has a slightly different quality, 
size and color of pelt for the same kind of 
an animal. For illustration, mink from 
Iowa and nearby states, are as a rule, 
larger than those of New England, while 
those from the latter are finer furred and 
darker. A medium size prairie mink is 
about the same length as a large one from 
Maine. Consequently, fur dealers quote 
a scale of prices similar to the following: 

No. 1 Mink—Sask., Alb., Man., East- 
ern, large, $9.00; medium, $7.50; small, 
$5.50. lowa, South Dakota, large, $4.50; 
me diur l, Do 50: sm ll, $2 5O. 

Some dealers issue different price lists 
for different states or localities. This is 
done so that the shipper may not become 
confused as to values. 

The condition of the fur, of course, de- 
pends upon when it was taken and the 
handling afterwards. A pelt which is not 
stretched at all, one which is poorly 
stretched (not in the right shape or 
not enough), one which has been dried by 
a firc, one which has not boen dried at all, 
one which has been poorly skinned, one 
wnich nas been shot full of holes, one 
which has been salted, etc., all of these 
are not first quality. If an animal is left 
in a trap too long before be ing killed, or 
the pelt not removed from a dead one for 


a long time, the fur will not grade, in all 
probabilities, as prime. The chances 
are that the flesh side of such pelts will 
turn a bluish-green, and when sold will 


class as second or even third quality. 

Each dealer has a system of bis own for 
purchasing furs. Some have many grades 
for the pelts of the same animals; some as 
Icw as possible. There seems to be a 
tendency toward the latter method, how- 
ever, and for this reason our attention will 
be confined to it through this article, 
almost without exception. 

Prime and Unprime. 


A pelt to be prime must be well furred, 


Grading Pelts of Small 
Fur-Bearers 


Iowa and nearby states. Prices in lists are given simply for comparison, 
and do not, in many cases, represent values by which furs may be 


, near the tail 


lon the flesh side. Asa general rule for the 





Black, or No. 1. 








Broad, or No, 4 


should know how to grade | caught too early turn black or brown on 


| In the third and fourth, skins of the kind 





properly skinned, correctly stretched and 


By GEO. J.°THIESSEN 
All figures are made on a basis of pelts caught in 


All width measurements of skins should be made 





of a whitish tint when thoroughly dried, 


smaller fur bearers, 
those skins taken dur- 
ing the winter and 
early spring will grade 
as prime. Sometimes, 
however, a pelt is 
found which does not; 
again frequently, one 
grades prime much 
earlier or later than 
the seasons named 
above. A sick animal 
very seldom has prime 
fur. 

All skins which are 
not prime usually come 
under three distinct 
classes. Sometimes 
only two are used, as is 
generally the case with 
such cheap furs as the! 
opossum. In the sec- 
ond grade we find 
pelts caught too early 
or too late in the 
season, poorly hand- 
led furs, ete. Pelts 


the flesh side and have little or ng real fur. 


just described (those with no fur), badl 
shot pelts, furs which are “hair slipped,” 
ete. “Hair slipped” is a term used by fur 
buyers to designate those pelts on which 
the hair almost falls out of its own accord, 
Such, in reality, are really rotten or 
tainted. 

In the spring mink get lighter in color; 
skunk, civet, raccoon, etc., begin to shed. 
This condition is known to the fur trade 
as “springy.” 

Skunk. 

Most dealers in grading furs use the 
numbers (No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4) 
to designate the quality of the fur. Some, 
however, quote black skunk as No. 1, 
short striped as No. 2, long—more fre- 
quently called narrow—striped as No. 3; 
and broad striped as No. 4. 

Raccoon. 

Raccoon pelts are sorted into three 
sizes and four grades, usually. As with 
other furs, they are sometimes classed in- 
to four sizes and have the second quality 
subdivided into two divisions. 

Usually on a list of this kind appear the 
words “extra heavy” and ordinary. In 
that case the pelts of first quality are di- 
vided into heavy furred skins and ordin- 
ary furred skins. ‘The former is desig- 
nated as “extra heavy” and the latter as 
“ordinary.” Thickly furred pelts, of 
course, bring the better price. 

Raccoon should measure, large, 2 feet 
wide, 3% feet long from nose to tip of 
tail. Medium, 1% feet wide, 3 feet long 
from nose to tip of tail. Small, 14 feet 
wide, 2% feet long from nose to tip of 


tail. 
Muskrat. 

Muskrat skins are perhaps the hardest 
of all to grade. Some firms assort them as 
follows: spring rats, (No. 1); winter 
rats, (No. 2); fall rats, (No. 3); kits and 
damaged rats, (No. \4). This classifica- 
tion refers to the time when the pelts were 
caught, and not when they are sold. 

Some dealers have a separate division 
for damaged furs. Under this class comes 
those which are badly shot or speared, 


etc. 
— eo ge 
Be sure and read about Fire Protection 
on the Farm on page 14. Be ready for 


books in one—Faur Market Re; 
Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. (3b 
Funsten Bros. & Co., 1604 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FUNSTEN 





WANTS 
$10,000,000 FURS 
WORTH OF 5 


Biggest Prices! Best Grading! Cash Quick 





Those are the advantages you have in send- 
ing your furs to Funsten. We are the largest in 
the worldinour line. The biggest American, Cana- 
dian and European buyers are represented at our 
regular sales, Competition for Funsten Furs is 
greatest. As we sell furs in larger quantities and 
get more spot cash, we can 
pay you more cash for yours 
than you can get anywhere. 
. We count on large volame 

of business and sma!! mar- 
’ gia of profit. No travel- 


Ad y a oe a ae o 
TRAPPER'S Soha 
% GUIDES 




















We want ten million 
dollars’ worth of furs. 
We want your ship- 
ments—anything— 
. from one skin up. 


Big Money 
Trapping! 


Do trappi darin, 
spare time. It's good 
} sport and PAYS BIG. 


: nk, coon, skunk, 
im muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white 
7 wease! and al) kinds of furs are 
valuable. We buy any quantity, 
To accommodate trap- 

pers and shippers we 

m® furnish traps—including the fa- 

‘ mous VICTOR—at factory cost. 

: gest stock in United States, 

* 38 Guaranteed to increase 
Funstca Animal Bait your catch or money 
back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Anima! Baits 
won Grand Prize at Wor!d's Fair in 194. U. 8. 
Government uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
ten Anima! Bait brought one manin St. Michaels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit, Costs only $1.4 can. 
Different kinds for different animals. Whether 
you are an experienced trapper or just a beginner, 
we can help you catch more furs—make more 
money. Write today for free Trapper's Guide, 
Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalow—thres 
orts. Funsten Safety 















WE PAY HIGHEST CASH PRICES! 
Send us all you can, right now! Liberal assort- 


ment—no undergrading—no commissions. We 
pay the prices we quote and remit cash in full 
same day shipment is received. A fair, square 
deal on every shipment. You're losing money tf 
vou don’t deal with us. We can prove it. Write 
today for free price bulletin. We'll mall it toyou 
regulariy--free tags aad full culars. 
M. Lyons & Go., 274 Delaware St., 
Estab. 1870, Kansas City, Mo. 












OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


MODERN METHODS IN TRAPPING. 
GUIDE ts — ea from 


tsequal. Y 
our blanks, W 
WEIL BROS. &CO., Box A 





Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 

all kinds of Birds, Animals, 

Also to tan skins and make — Decorate 
your home with your besutiful trophies, or 

command big selling specimens aad 

mounting for others. Easily, quickly 

in spare time men and women. 

rite today for our free boos 











emergencies, 


Cowboy Outfit FREE 


Outfit consists of hat, belt, pistol? 
holster, neck handkerchief, and 
To complete, FREE for sellin 
only 12 fine Mexican drawnwor! 
handkerchiefs at 10c each, or 12 
nice Butchers Art Cloth ae 
at 10c o money le 
Doilies at 10c each ral bax, 
t 







we trust you. RK, W. ELD 
187 Eldridge Bidg., 


We BUY 
FURS AND HIDES 
PAY HIGH PRICES 


d for catalog No. 26. NORTHWESTERN 
nD ‘AnD FUR COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
























Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 
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Book Law 


Continued from page 76 


. . 
to move from farm to farm is worthy of | | 


this protection, then write your rep-| 
resentative or your senator a personal let- 
ter today. Urge him to support the uni- 
form text book law now before the legis- 
lature and | believe the grip which the 
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a _  _SUGGESSFUL FARMING 
Wanted—A Uniform School|! ' 


school book trust now holds over the boys | BF 





and girls of Iowa, will be effectively re- 


D. E. Kulp. 


moved. 





Note: The editor wrote to the State Superin- | 
tendent of Kansas asking his opinion of the uniform 
schoolbook law which they have had in operation, 
The following letter speaks for itself. Three states | 


now have a uniform text book law, so if lowa passes | & 


one this legislature it will not be pioneering, exactly. 
January 11, 1913, 
Alson Secor, Editor— 


Dear Sir: The state of Kansas for some | 


years has had a uniform school book law, 
the results of which have been in the 
main quite satisfactory. In consequence 
of this uniformity, it has been possible to 
provide a course of study for shoals of all 
grades which is uniform throughout the 
state. This permits effective supervision 
and is of especial advantage to pupils who 
move from one part of the state to another. 

The cost of text books is doubtless con- 
siderably reduced by their uniform adop- 
tion throughout the ertire state, since 
the publishers who receive the contracts 
are able to furnish books in large quantities 
and for a certain definite period under 
more favorable terms than would be the 
case if the business were divided and if 
the period of use were uncertain. Among 
the states which have uniform text book 
laws are Oklahoma and Oregon. 

It is my opinion that a uniform sys- 
tem, well administered is far better than 
the county or district system, not only on 
account of the saving im expense, but be- 
cause of the elimination of objectionable 
methods in securing adoptions by local 
boards. Furthermore, a commission ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting books 
for the state is more likely to be com- 
posed of persons of ability and expert 
judgment in such matters. 

Very truly, 
W. D. Ross. 
State Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


FO 4— 
Trapping Hints. 

I have had good luck in trapping the 
wolf. I never use gloves in setting traps 
for they are in the way, especially when 
using large traps. 
that they become saturated with human 
scent in a very short time. I use trap No. 
4. Great care should be taken in setting, 












Always on Guard 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 


Asa unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 


I find in using gloves gers are indebted. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you ct 
any moment of any hour, day cr 
night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercia! needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


that one does not get his hand caught. '| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


use a short chain of about one foot in| 
length and stake it solidly, which does not 
give the animal much chance to jump | 
around. In setting the traps I take great 
care. 

I set the trap first, then dig a place that 
the trap will just stand in, and take a | 
piece of paper that will just go inside the | 
jaws of the trap and cover very lightly 
with fine dirt and place a skunk carcass 
close to the place where the traps are set, 
and care should be taken to get the place 
to look as natural as possible. Take a 
small weed or some grass and push over the 
place where the trap is set. Do not leave 
any paper in sight or spit within a rod of 
the trap, for the wolf is a very keen-scented 
animal and very shy. 

I trap for the skunk as well as the wolf. 
In trapping the skunk, my uncle and I 
have learned that the skunk is good bait 
for the wolf. In running traps for skunks, 
we find that the wolves have visited every 
trap ahead of us. Some may laugh at me, 
but experience is the best teacher.—E. B. 
Stewart, Okla. 

—fO ge 

Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered? 
Read Engineer Gearhart’s article on 
page 9, and see what youthink of it. 
Xour state is as bad as Kansas. 
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Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


Marlin*.. 
REPEATING RIFLES 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, riled deep on the 
. system, creates 
accuracy and mightiest killing impact. 
The mechanism is direct-acting, 
It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between your head and 
fain, sect, snow and all foreign matter from getting into 
side ejection throws shells away from line df 
my instant repeat sho s a New .33-caliber now ready, 
in perfect proportion throughout, in many hi wer calibres, it is 
oni powerful, accurate gun for all at 













perfect bustion, dev 
tte ie oe 


ing, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. 
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Read the advertisements in this issue; when it a 
Successful Farming and mention our guarantee. siege Sag dF gral el aR. 
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Color Scheme as Related to Location 
of Rooms 

We know that such colors as red, orange, 

yellow and certain shades of brown are 


warm colors; one naturally feels warmer 
when entering a room treated in any of 
these colors. We also know that such 
colors as blue, green and grey are cold. 

Our rooms should always be restful, and 
with the vast array of colorings and de- 
signs such effects are easily attained. 

Fortunately for people’s eyes, the plain- 
er papers are more generally used. A few 
years ago the papers were so be-mottled it 
made one dizzy to look at the walls. 

It is generally known that the ceiling 
should be of a lighter tone than the walls. 
Light shades of yeliow, blue, green, pink 
and white are always good, provided they 
are placed in rooms adapted to their es- 
pecial tint. For example, a certain coun- 
try home I know hasa large living room on 
the south with windows both south and 
west. It is flooded with the glorious sun- 
shine, so its walls were covered with an 
oatmeal paper in a deep blue shade, and 
the ceiling in an ivory colored moire paper. 
The border was an harmonious blending of 
deep blue, green and ivory. The oatmeal 
paper in ‘his room was plain, although 
these papers can be purchased with pretty 
conventional designs. Had this room been 
on the north instead of on the south, it 
would have needed a covering for its walls 
suggestive of sunshine and warmth. I 
would have done the walls in a golden 
brown; the ceiling in a deep yellow with a 
border having tones of brown and orange 
well blended. One can feel the warmth 
and loveliness of such a room, coming into 
it when northern wind is blowing 

This blue living room has a guest cham- 
ber above it and the walls were done in a 
two-tone blue stripe—a light blue—white 
ceiling and the border was white with tiny 
roses of the lightest pink. The pink was | 
allowed in the border because the bed 
room had two wincows on the north as 
well as two on the south and none on the 
west The dining room of this same house 
had exposures on both west and cast but 
was surrounded by trees, and consequently | 
was a dull, uninteresting room. Its walls 
were covered with a burlap paper. It s| 
not unlike the burlep you all know, only 
that used for wall covering has a stiff dress- 
ing in it and is tinted, 

The walls were tinted a greyish tan; the | 
ceiling a light yellow; the border a design | 
of vellow butterflies with green foliage to| 
represent grass. You see this roomdid not 
need the entire warmth a deep brown or 
red paper would have given it, yet it need- 
ed brightness, and the border was so clever- 
ly designed that the effect was easily ac- 











quired. 
with a brighter exposure a bhue-grey paper 
would have been better suited. 

chee rless 


Kitchens are often rooms. 
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Making Farm Washing Easier | | 


No one has devised a means by which | 
the farm washing, or any other washing for 
that matter, can be turned into a picnic. 
But this unpleasant, back-breaking work | 
can be made much lighter for many farm | 
wives; the only thing needed being better | 
equipment and a little common sense effort | 
re-arrangement. For years and years the | 
writer’s mother did the washing for a big 
family “down at the spring.”’ It was a 
pretty spot, but being pretty didn’t lighten 
the work a particle. Because Mother, with | 
supreme patience and fortitude did the 
washing in that manner, is no argument 
favoring the writer’s wife following the 
same plan. We have things different; our 
keenest regret is that Mother could not 
have had things different 

Our “laundry department’” is a. screened- 
in back porch for the washing itself, and 
an open-air room on the second floor of the 
wood-house for the drying. In a corner of 
the back porch we built, or installed a 
stationary wash-tray. It is of galvanized 
zinc, with iron-pipe rim and frame, and 
cost complete only four dollars. Any 
plumber will make a tub of this sort for 
that price. The hot and cold-water faucets 
are located over the tub, and the latter is 
fitted with a drain, thus obviating all work | 
of drawing water. The wringer also fits 





| conveniently on the tub, so that the entire 


work of washing can be done without | 
walking round 











{ stationary wash-tray 


The woman of the farm does her wash- 
ing—and does it splendidly—with practi- 
cally no rubbing. The method is that of 
boiling and rinsing, using a glass board for 
what little rubbing is needed. The clothes 
are placed in the boiler and immersed in 
cold water to which is added a cup of 
“washing solution’ and a half bar of 
chipped laundry soap, white borax soap 
being preferable. The washing solution is 
To six quarts of cold 
water add one can of concentrated lye, two 
ounces liquid ammonia, and two ounces of 
salts of tartar. Disslove the lye first, then 


If the rooms had been located the salts of tartar and finally add the am- 


monia. This solution will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, if first stirred thor- 
oughly in the boiler of water before clothes 





Often they are on the north or west of the | 


house and do not receive much attention 


as to decorations. If yours is on the north 


side, try doing the walls with a colonial 
buff and the ceilings in a deep yellow. See 
how it cheers you on until your kitchen 
work is finished and you find yourself 
ready for the restful chair in your living 


are added. Boil clothes for twenty min- 
utes from cold water, then remove and 
place in tub. After washing and rinsing 
the clothes are hung in the drying room 
over the wood-house, provided the weather 
is bad, In this way, the whole task is 
accomplished without exposure to the cold; 
and if it is summer time, the screened-in 





room Mrs. Holloway 


nis H. Stovall. 
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Kodak time is 
All the time. 





A KODAK 


serves every need of 
photography without 
any of the bother. 


For amateur or expert, 
for indoor scenes or out; 
for daylight or flashlight 
photography; for a picture 
record of home faces and 
familiar places; for the story 
of the travel—as art or pas- 
time, the Kodak way is the 
way to best results. 

Kodak films are not only more 
convenient than cumbersome glass 
plates—they yield better results— 


and there’s no dark-room in the 
Kodak way of picture making. 


See vour dealer or write us for 
ilustvated catalogue. Free, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
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Reducing Farm Cost 
With Machinery. 


Could you raise and market your 
farm products at a profit if you did by 
hand all the work younew use modern 
machines to do? 


Don’t you find it more economical 
and profitable to use modern cultiva- 
tors, plows, harvesting machines, etc. ? 


Do you apply machine economy 
and accuracy to your bookkeeping 
work? 


. 

The Burroughs bookkeeping machine fits the farm, 
er’s needs. Helps you to distribute your costs and 
determine what operations are profitable, and which 
you should eliminate, quickly, sccurately, with 
less exertion, 

Other business men-—and the modern farmer is a 
business man-—have saved in reduced costs, the 
amount of their original investment in a machine 


several times over in a year 


Burroughs Adding Machine Cu. 


36 Barroughs Bleck, Detroit, Mich, 








porch keeps out the annoying flies.—Den- | 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Books for Family Reading 

There are few boys or girls who will not 
enjoy such books as the following: ‘Black 
Rock,” ‘The Man from Glengarry,” or 
“The Sky Pilot,” all by Ralph Connor. 
“Wild Animals | Have Known,” or “Two 
Little Savages,” by Seton-Thompson. 
‘How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon,” 
a valuable historical story by O. W. 
Nixon. “Ramona,” the wonderful Indian 
story by Mrs. Jackson, the immortal 
“Litthe Women” series of Miss Alcott, or 
dozensof others equallygood. The reading 
should be varied, comprising history na- 
ture study, poetry—usually in small jh on 
but frequently—and any good healthful 
fict ional the robust non-sentimental type. 

It is a good plan to give one evening a 
week, or an hour of each of two or three 
evenings, to the study of some topic that 
has a practical bearing upon farming ques- 
ions. Preferably, a chapter in some 
tandard authority on such subjects should 
be read, and then discussed thoroughly. 
The boys, especially, should be encouraged 
te offer their opinions, which should be 
listened to respectfully, no matter how 
crude the ideas may be at first. The farm 
may be taken up, field by field, with refer- 
ference to the best crops for the coming 
year, and the soil and condition of each 





made the subject of special study. 

For this part of the winter reading it 
will be a good plan to provide several 
books on strictly farm topics. .Three or 
four, if carefully selected, will furnish 
ample material for all winter, and give a 
good variety. Something like the follow- 
ing list may be used, varying it according 
to taste and circumstances. 


“The Great World’s Farm,” by Sclina} 


Gave; “The Soil,’”’ by King; ‘“‘How Crops 
Grow,” by S. W. Johnson; “Dairy 
Science,”’ by Woll; ‘Practical Forestry,” 
by Prof. John Gifford, or ““New Creations 
in Plant Life,” the story of the work of the 
“wizard,” Luther Burbank, as told by 
W. S. Harwood. There arc, of course, 
very many others as good. No list could 
be given that would include all the valu- 
able works of this kind, without making 
it so long as to look formidable. Any 
agricultural treatise by nn author known 
to be a standard authority, is perfectly 
safe to use for this branch of the winter 
reading work. 

As “a little nonsense now and then” 
is good for the whole family, an occasional 
variety may be given by introducing a 
book -of wholesome humor. ‘“Helen’s 
Babies,” by John Habberton, “Rudder 
Grange,” by Stockton. “Huckleberry 
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Finn,” by Mark Twain. “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” that delightful old 
creature of Mrs. Rice’s imagination, are 
all among the best of their kind. Keep as 
far as possible from the silly wit (?) of 
so-called humerous collections, or the 
questionable ‘drummers’ yarns’? some- 
times offered for sale. These have a de- 
moralizing influence that is the first step 
toward that abominable vulagarity some- 
times looked upon as humor. 

Let the story hour begin or end with a 
little music. If there is no instrument in 
the house, sing a song or two. Let the 
children sing some of the little pieces they 
have learned at school. A round, such as 
father and mother used to practice at the 
old-time singing schools, is always liked 
by the children, and is a merry way to 
begin a pleasant evening. Even a little 
music-box is much better than nothing, 
and a talking machine is indeed a treat. 

There is no time so pleasant as that in 
which the family-is all together; before 
the grim Reaper has thrust in his sickle, 
or the call of the world, Has lured the 
children away from the home nest. Make 
the most of these years, for they are fleet- 
ing at best. Their influence is never lost 
and it is of the utmost importance thaty, it 





should be the best.—Mrs. K. A. Grimes. / 





‘Tone 





That’s 


You 


numerous vibratory surfaces—and it is simply as- 


tonishing how slight a variation in size, in shape, in 
position, seriously affects the pure tone quality. 

No, the Victor-Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every detail 
of construction, there is still that same inde- 
scribable “something” which makes the Strad- 
ivarius supreme among violins, which gives to 
the Victor-Victrola the wonderfully. sweet, 
clear and mellow tone that has established this 


instrument as pre-eminent in tone quality. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola today at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s—you’ll spend a delightful half-hour and come away 
with a greater love for music and 
a more thorough appreciation of 
this superb instrument. __ 

Write for the handsome Victor cat- 
alogs, showing the different styles of 
instruments and portraits of the world’s 
greatest artists who make records only 
for the Victor. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


There 


where the 


Victor-Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


You might be able to build a cabinet that out- 
wardly would resemble a Victor-Victrola. 
might even copy the inside construction and details, 
if they were not protected by patents. But there is no 
copying the superior Victor-Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient experiment— 
with various woods, with different proportions, with 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 





Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or quartered oak 
Other styles $25 to $150 
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Three thousand years ago a Greek poet 
divided the human race into three classes; 
those who think, those who allow others to 
think for them, those who do not think at 
all. Those three classes still exist; to 
which do you belong? 

If freshly ironed dresses, shirt w ists 
and so forth, are hung on coat hangers to 
dry and air they wiii not wrinkle, or look 
crushed or misshapen, as is so apt to be the 
case in any other circumstance. These 
same coat hangers are most excellent, also, 
for hanging them away in the clothes room. 


It is usually easy to find the runway of 
ants. Red pepper sprinkled there will 
drive them away very promptly 

If linoleum looks faded and worn wash 
it thoroughly, dry and paint it over with a 
coat of floor varnish. 

Don’t forget that the one, two, three 
rule for breakfast cereals is: Cook, cook 
thoroughly, then cook again. Most 
cases of dyspepsia are credited to im- 

ror erly cooked starchy foods. All night 
he fireless cooker is the best method for 
bre: akfast porridge. 

It pays to have the cooking utensils 
round cornered even to the baking and 
dripping pans. It is very hard to get and 
keep square corners clean 

It is poor economy to buy graniteware 
that is a little rough and blistery, « even | 
though its price is tempting. They are 
harder to keep clean, food is more 
stick and burn, and blisters have a tend- 
ency to peel off. 

“Be a radiator and not a refrigerator.”’ 
There is enough desponde ney and gloom 
fn the world without any increase on your | 
part Smile. 

Light that dark corner or stairway by 
hanging a mirror so it will catch and reflect 
the licht from the windows 


A soapstone, 
that boils the kettle of water, 
the water hot a long time after the fire 
oes down if the kettle is placed upon it 

he same stone, heated and used for an 
fron stand, will ke ~p the irons from cooling 
80 rapidly. 

Fasten a damp cloth around the broom 
to dust mouldings, 


heated by the same fire 


much reaching and stooping. However, 
if you want to go over it by hand, try a 
damp sponge instead of a cloth 


make ourselves a present of the time we 
waste. Do we think we are rushed to 
death and overworked? Make an inven- 
tory. Aren’t there a good many aim ess 
movements, lost moments and unneces- 
sary haste in most days? Let’s systema- 
tize and economize that there may be 
some time for rest, 
recreation 


Modern schools have seats and desks 
adjusted to the heights of the different 
pupils. Have all modern homes work 
tables, ironing tables and sinks made a 
comfortable height for those who are to 
use them, or did a tall man try to arrange 
them for a short woman? Many tired 


backs and shoulders are traceable to care- | 


lessness here. 


Do not forget that a stool or a roomy 


high chair of a suitable height for sitting | 


at the work table, is a necessary part of 
the kitchen furniture. 
Ice in the summer is not a luxury, it is a 


necessity. Comfort, convenience, and 


apt to} 


| lent substitute for 


will keep | 


|It is worth the trouble and extra time, 
wood work and the | 


like. It is very satisfactory and saves | 


It would mean much to most of us to} 


reading, and other | 


health and the saving in food supply and a 
busy housewife’s time are some of the 
places where it foots up big in the credit | 
column. 

Marriage is not a failure in those farm 


ness matters. 


ones who had a woman to advise and help 
them, and the best of them will admit it. 

Strive to make the home the most at- 
tractive and pleasant spot on earth, and 
our boys and men will be loth to leave it. 


What can’t be cured must be endured, 
yet nothing should hinder our frying to 
remedy ills that perhaps can be cured. 

Many men have been driven to drink by 
the slipshod cooking and housekeeping of 
their careless women folks. 

A good cook is not to be despised. It 
is the noblest of callings, for you know the 
old adage, “Men can live without books, 
but where is the mortal man that can live 
| without cooks?” 
|. The “inner man” must be fed, so let it 

be wholesome food well prepared and | 
nicely served. 
| Have you heard of the paper bag | 
'method of cooking? ‘Those who have 
| tried it declare that food thus cooked is 
/more palatable and much more easily 
|prepared. One thing is certain, if it | 
| proves practicable for farm homes it will 
save an endless amount of dish washing. 


Things would be infinitely more con- 
venient in the kitchen if the :. en had the 
cooking to do 


Chicken fat rendered makes an excel- 
butter in cakes, 
cookies, etc. It has none of the strong 
‘taste of other naimal fats, and in these 
days of high prices of butter it should be 
given a trial. 


How many farm home makers bother to 
have aspecial table decoration occasionally. 





for an attractively laid table certainly 
whets the appetite. 

Begin early to teach the little folks to 
have a place for everything. It will save 
you many useless steps in the future. 

All hail the coming day when we farm 
housekeepers will own a vacuum cleaner! 

We pass this way but once, so let’s try 
to fill our places in life to the best of our 
ability, even though we are convinced 
that our efforts are not appreciated. 

True merit wins against any kind of 
competition 

Have you ever noticed that a healthy 
family is usually found in the home where 
| a good cook presides over the cook stove. 





Do not overwork for there is nothin 
|gained thereby. It makes one cross an 
|irritable, besides undermining your good 

health. 
| I et’s all try to make life enjoyable for 
the kiddies, for all too soon childhood’s 
blissful days are ended, and they too must 
meet life’s stern realities. Then they can 
look back to the joyous days when mother 
made life one long pleasant dream. 

Don’t be too busy, mother. Mother- 
hood is the — -Y office to which woman 
can aspire et every woman is not a 
capable mother. 

Children do ask such a lot of questions 
don’t they; but how are they to know un- 


homes where the wife is consulted in busi- | 


The so styled self-made men are the | 








less they are told ? 





Handy 
Breakfast 


Ready to serve 
Direct From Package 


7 3 y 4 
as riciy @a 
a ¢ = | bade 


Fie fu 3 wh oy 


and cream 


A dainty dish of toasted 
Indian Corn,  brimful of 
swect flavour and substantial 
nourishment. 


Poast Toasties in the pan- 


try mean many delicious 
breakfasts. 
Direct to your table in 


sealed, air-tight packages. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where. 
1 % Mi At 0 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














and cleaner, whiter clothes. Use 


20 Mule Team Borax freely in 
the laundry. Colored clothes will 
not fade, the flannels will not 
shrink. Read the directions on 
package. Be sure to get the 
genuine 20 Mule Team B 


All Dealers. 
Puddings! Cakes! Candies! 


For these, yes— and for all 
.. dainties and desserts that require 


ya M use 
apleine 


se It Right 


to impart a delicious mellow 
flavor similar to Maple. It 
will not cook out or grain, 
and is therefore especially 
good for cake fillings and 
icings. To make home made 
Syrup dissolve white sugar in 
water and add Mapleine to 


; taste. Grocers sell it. 
7 CRESCENT MFG. C0., Seattle,U.S.A. 
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ha San + proper size; 
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\, To Entertain res a 


Corie. 7 Gomme ‘nianig } Beams 
Readings. ii ieee 
J. G. Born, TO8 Dept 66 Bo.Dearbern Bt., Chichago, Il. 
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Little Things in Dress. 

The children in some families never 

know what it is to have their stockings 
held up in place where they should be. 
No matter where they go, on the street 
or at school they must stop every rod or 
two and hitch up their stockings. They 
may be annoyed this way for weeks when 
it would require such a short time for their 
mother to make new ones from strong 
muslin, if she could procure nothing 
better. To remedy the matter some 
children tie strings around their limbs to 
hold the stocking in place and fairly 
paralyze their legs by stopping the free 
circulation of blood. 
The children who have trouble with 
their stocking supporters generally have 
no buttons on their clothes. The boys 
fasten their shirt sleeves with safety pins, 
tie them shut with strings or allow them to 
fly open. The girls are compelled to have 
a crooked row of pins down their backs 
and soon have the belts of their dresses 
and petticoats worn in strings by always 
having to stick pins into the goods. 

No dress. even if well made and of ex- 
pensive material, looks neat if it is fastened 
with a row of pins; and there is always the 
fear of tearing the hands on the project- 
ing pin points. Besides it uires 80 
much more time to pin a dress shut than 
it does to fasten it with hooks and eyes. 
It is a great time saver peek on the neces- 
sary buttons or hooks and eyes onto a 
garment as soon as it is finished; and not 
be vexed every time it is put on with hay- 
ing to pin it up the back, try to get it to- 
gether straight and not have the pins too 
conspicuous. 

Some children are allowed to wear their 
shoes for weeks with all the buttons miss- 
ing or the strings broken or knotted, or 
gone entirely; and they are pot taught to 
clean their shoes. At a county examina- 
tion which a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years old attended a few weeks ago he 
was allowed to go with mud on his shoes 
(‘at surely was on them all winter. Of 
course it will be very easy for some one 
who reads this to say that the boy was old 
enough to clean them himself but he had 
evidently never been taught to do s0; 
and it reflected no credit to his family 
that he was permitted to go away from 
bome with such soiled shoes. 

Little girls grow to be young women 
and never know what it is not to have a 
petticoat hanging down below their 
dresses; and the number of children who 
never have a handkerchief would not be 
guessed at by one who has no opportunity 
to come in contact with them in the school 
room. Very likely many persons will say 
these are such little things and possibly 
that is the reason why they are so 
neglected; but let any child who has been 
annoyed with these so called “‘little things” 
be given good supporters; dresses that 
fasten neatly, shoes that can be kept laced 
and the other necessary attention that a 
child should have; and he or she will soon 
express the appreciation felt from the im- 
proved condition of the wearing apparel, 
—Margaret Whitney 


Example. 
Miss Turner came over, last Thursday, to call, 
And I was just playing around in the hall, 
While mother was showing her clothes to Aunt 





Min— 
I heard her tell Emma to say, “I’m not in.” 
Whee, that was a fib, but it worked tty well, 
For Em will keep mum, and I know I won't tell; 
My mother is aover, I've heard people say— 
It shows that she’s smart when she does things 
that way. 


Next day I was down where my pop heaps the coal’ 
And playing that I was a bear in his hole, 

I gr-r-owled at the furnace and snapped at the dark, 
And reared, when the make-believe bear dogs 

would bark. 
Then meee’: voice sounded: “Oh, where can 
ac 

I want him to go on an errand for me.” 

I just kept real still in that dirty coal bin, 

And whispered, “Dear mother, I guess he’s not 


in. 
—Charles R. Barnes. 
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{WORK SHOES THAT WEAR) 











Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes are made for hard 
knocks and rough wear. The stock used is selected 
for its strength and durability. Seasoned upper leather, 
heavy oak tanned soles, solid counters, double leather 
toes and double rows of stitching make Honorbilt 

Work Shoes extra serviceable. 


HONORBILT 


WORK 
SHOES' 


While they are built for hard service, yey! 
ill-fitting. For comfort, looks and dam hog Honorhilt is 













nor 
aogh my work 1 hoy | have the quality because they 
ere “built on honor.” Ask your dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. 
df not obtainable, write to ua. - 

W ARNING—Be sure and look for the 

Mayer name and trade mark on the sole. 

We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 

men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 
Shoes, and Martha Washington Comf. 





— 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. Milwaukee a 





















Shoe. They wy ry ee ringy—noiseless—comfortable and durable. Your mo 
not satisfied. r direct from this Ad. Bizes—é inchee—¢- ; "Mot 
io int top. 96.00. Bend forous "Bhos ‘Talk an i SS ee Se 








The problem of crop rotation is fully 


on page 10, 











For any and all kinds of driving or sport; for heavy harve : 
there’s hand-comfort made for you in atte bad st work or lighter chores— , 
e 06. ¢. 


9. Gloves, Mittens and 7°:°.:: 
Hansen Ss Auto Gauntlets A ite Dereit be 


Send coupon right away for this free book which proves pene pany + Piya: 


y 
Hansen economy, comfort and protection. ms ses | wy “= pd | 





° Hansen's Gloves. I am most in- 
our dealer isn’t supplied, let us send you 5 Kaan in the styles for the following 


If 
pair direct to try on with mo expense or 
tisk. Mail coupon or postal now. ge 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
129 D t it St 4 NaMe, << oo cocccccccocccoce Teer TS el ett fT tt et Tey 
Milwaukee, Wis. _* 


TRY ’EM 
‘es 


1 


DUNGEE 00< 06 0006000. 0se-cccccceces.00nces 
@ Mention what kind of work, driving or sport | 


P Town. -coccesece cccccesecese -20080 000000008 cc ce sveceserecess 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ’EM 


A Real Farm Shoe At Last! 


With sole of Aluminum; that light, strong, never rusting metal, made 
into one piece with heel and bar which gives required flexibility and 
easy correct tread in walking. Uppers are made of best waterproof 
‘+ too leather which are lasted and securely riveted to soles. There 
am are no holes in soles so feet keep and warm which saves 
you from colds, rheumatism and other ills that come from 
wet feet. The soles always keep thei. shape which prevents 
i aa», Corns and bunions and give correct arch support which 
ont Awad’ Prevents flat foot. i * jand bar are fitted and covered 
er lift, which increases the wear, are non-sii, 
and noiseless which allows you to wear them anywhere. The soles are always clean, for ~~ | 
does not stick to Aluminum. Shoes are fitted with hair selt insoles which keep feet warm and 
SeSeep the cost of your shoes and increase your health and comfort by wearing the Racine lumin- 
nded 











‘ A New Lining v=. Old S 
You can apply it yourself in five minutes—costs For 


only eighty-five cents. Just these 
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Many persons desire, in flower growing, 
to produce something loud. A blaze of 
color is very charming to their eyes. Such 
a gorgeous mass of tints is certainly strik- 
ing and satisfying. I have made a careful 
study of effects of this sort, and I trust 
my observations will be of real value to 
many readers. 

It is sometimes quite difficult to get 
plants that will continue to bloom through- 
out the summer, and so I shall call your 
attention to a few that will. In a few in- 
stances it may be said: “Oh, but those 
are very common!” But I find that com- 
mon flowers are often the most satis- 
factory to grow. I like to grow the things 
with which I feel reasonably certain I 
can succeed. 

Petunia 

The dwarf bedding petunia is a superb 
plant for a showing in brilliant colors 
during the entire summer and autumn. 
It is of a dense bushy habit, growing 
readily in beds, borders, pots, baskets and 
window or porch boxes, and its many 
tints make it very desirable for those who 
want showy color effects. 

The seeds are extremely fine, and to in- 
sure results they should be sown by simply 
op them on well pulverized earth in 
yeds or boxes and scattering a mere 
sprinkling of powdered soil over them. 
This soil should be kept moist, but not too 
wet. Many persons lay a damp cloth 
over the earth until the seeds have 
sprouted, and others cover it with a pane 
of glass. 

I would buy some of the following sorts: 

The Norma—A lately introduced var- 
iety of petunia, with flowers of velvety 
blue, ond white center of star shape. 

The Rosy Morn—with soft carmine 
flowers, and a white throat and center. 

The Brilliant—a brilliant carmine pink 
throughout, making a variety distinctly 
attractive for beds or borders, and equally 
pleasing for pot or garden effect. 

Candytuft 

The candytuft is a well-known but very 
interesting flower, and can be made to 
produce splendid effects in solid massing 
or in single plants. In colors it shows 
carmine, crimson, pure white—both fra- 
grant and unperfumed—lavender, with 
some delicate shades, and a great variety 
of mixed colors and tints. 

Thedints can be changed by the careful 
application of fertilizers. I have heard of 
elaborate experiments in coloring the 
flowers of this plant, but such under- 
takings would not pay the amateur. 

Phlox 

The phlox is a general favorite. The 
dwarf variety is of very compact growth, 
having a thrifty, bushy habit, not ex- 
ceeding eight inches in height, and is 
very desirable for pots, borders and for in- 
intense effect in large beds where a mixed 
coloring is desired. 

Che variety known as the Fair Maid isa 
delicate flesh pink. The Fireball is a 
brilliant scarlet, and the Snowball is 
a pure white. The mixed are the most 
satisf wtory. 

A larger variety is often desired. My 
favorite is the phlox Drummondii, eight 
inches high and has very large heads, 
with large, individual flowers. There are 
snow white, shell pink, deep rose, bright 
scarlet, soft lilac, primrose yellow and 
rich crimson flowers. ; 

The seed of the phlox should be sown 
fn the autumn. This will produce flowers 
very early, but April or May sowing will 
produce flowers in a few weeks, and fre- 

uent sowing during the early and mid- 

le summer will produce a continuation 
of this wost attractive bloomer. 


Display in Common Flowers 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 
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Zinnia 
The Zinnia is another pleasing flower 
for those desiring showy effects. 
The dwarf or Tom Thumb variety 
grows from a foot to 18 inches high. The 


growth is compact and there are all 
colors. They usually bloom until cut 
down by frost. They do not do very well 


in pe 
‘he larger varieties of Zinnias are 
much more thrifty, making a compact 
bush from 30 to 48 inches in height. 
hey are constant bloomers until cold 
weather. Among the more attractive 
colors are the white, very deep carmine, 
bright rose, salmon, old gold, canary, 
flesh pink, purple, and some rich, deep 
crimsons. 

In planting the Zinnia the seeds, which 
are usually quite flat, should be sown in 
hotbeds or window boxes to secure very 
early transplanting. But if you have 
failed in this, the seeds may be planted 
in bright spots in the open, and good re- 
sults obtained. 

The seeds should be covered at least 
one inch with soil. All plants require 
more or less ammonia ae other foods, 
such as phosphoric acid. This must be 
applied in the shape of manures, leaf mold 
or decayed vegetation. 

Poppies 

The poppy is another interesting plant. 
The seeds are very small, and to procure 
the best effects they should be sown 
where the plants are expected to remain, 
as the poppy is opposed to transplanting. 

Care should be taken not to get the 
seeds too thick, as they should not be 
nearer than about four inches apart. Of 
course, the objectionable ones can be 
pulled out of the beds. 

The seeds should be very lightly covered 
—merely enough to imbed them in the 
surface of the moist earth. A pressure of 
the palm will bury them. The best time 
to plant is on a dark, cloudy day, and the 
tender plants should be shaded somewhat 
at first. Repeated sowing will produce a 
pleasing succession in growth. 

Among the colors are a brilliant scarlet 
with white spots and a large satiny white. 
The tulip poppy is a very dazzling scarlet. 

The shirley varieties range in color from 
a pure white to a pale pink, rose, carmine 
and a very deep crimson and blood red. 
Many are very prettily edged and striped, 
producing odd effects. 


Giant Pansies From Seed. 

Early in February I prepare my boxes 
of very rich soil, made find by sifting, 
plant my seeds, keep well watered wit 
warm water, cover with glass and put in 
sunny window. When the plants have 
three small leaves I transplant to rich 


soil.—Mrs. M. C. R. 
—fo k= 


You can add more value to your farm | 
by a few well chosen flowers and shrubs | 
than in any other way for the same} 
amount cf money. This is true whether 
you are going to make it your home or 
desire to sell it. 

This is the time of year to study the 
seed catalogues and add this value to 


your place. 
— FOR 
He who plants according to the moon 
plants according to a method—therein | 
lies the merit of his ways. 
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Page 38 tells you how to make $10. | 
Read about it. 


Plan your work and then work your) 
plans. 
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‘wiaGiolus 
25 Bulb3 for 25 Con 


This med flower, bril- 
as an orchid, costs 
and blosso.18 more than any other 
ylant. Makes brilliant display, n ) 
ttle care. Unequaled for cutting— 
lasts two weeks in water. Starts bloom- 
ing in_ early summer—keeps at it until 
cut off by frost. Long, craceful spikes 
each bear 20 or more flowers. From two 
to four spikes to each bulb. Always ¥ 
bloom the first year. Grown on our big 
Northern farm in the climate that makes 
early flowers, hardy plants, bigger and 

brighter blossoms. 
Our Introductory Offer 

25 bulbs for 25 cents. Only one set to 
each person. 25-cent coupon included, 
good on next order, 

FREE 1913 catalog tells all about our 
big line of Northe rown field, flower 
and garden seeds. ardy, thorough- { 
bred potatoes, beans, peas, etc., insure =~ 
crops. Our reeds are 
used everywhere by professional grow- 
ers. Write a postal today. (4) 


DARLING & BEAHAN 
224 Michigan Street, Petoskey, Mich. 








marvelous and 


Five full size 
ties. 


packages, 
and unique colcrings tor ONLY 10°-@aq 


novel i 

F E PANSY BOOKLET 
HOW TO GROW BIG PALISIES/- 
apd the handromest Seed and Plant Guide ever issued. 
undreds of illustrations, many in colors, true to 
nature. Mention this paper. Bond today. Don't wait. 

GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 

2341 Rose St. Rockford, lilinols 














» Celosia Castle Gould, 
& most brilliant of flowers, 
Crego Aster, monster 
whate, enormous in size, 
Carnation Everblooming, 
white, large douLle. 
Giant Portulaca, 2 glorious 
new sort of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid «flowered Panx<ies, 
wonderful colors and forms, 

These = most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter in cultivaton. We mail alls with 
cultural directions and 


4 

Ou tie © re of ae a a CENTS. 

atalogue Flower and Veg. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and new Fruits /rce to all 
who apply. We are the largest wers in the 
—— of ae ba Da fics. Lilies, etc, 

ind our stocks are t and cheapest. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park, N. ¥, 





















One packet each o kets of 
CARE ATIONS, AGTERS, Sewer 9 8 will pro- 
ANSY uce the choicest of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 
There are enongh to keep you supplied with 
flowers all the season. Your name on a postal 
brings them Free, Postpaid — our new 
Colored Catalog of fruits, flower and vegetable 
seeds all FREE. Send your postal NOW | 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 400. Washington, lowa. 


OSES o* NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever published. 10 pages exquisitely illus- 
trated in natural colors. Describes wonderful Floosier 
Roses, hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, etc., world’s best 


rumerscd FREE TO YOU] 














for home planting—FREE. Write now. of 
New are ye on thelrown roots. 
HELLER BROS. CO., 269, New Castle, Ind. 
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Quick, Delicious Pies 
When baking pies bake also some shells 
by covering the outer side of pie pans with 
crust, prick with fork and bake carefully. 
When done slip off on plates, or if your 
ans are granite place on inside of pans. 
ese are then ready to fill at any time, 
and one can have delicious pies on short 
notice and without heating the oven, 
which will be quite an item in the summer 
time. 
Put a layer of fruit in bottom of crust, 





sprinkling with sugar in proportion needed 
by the fruit used, over this spread whipped 
cream, flavored and sweetened. Do not 


prepare long before using and keep cool 
until ready to serve. 

Bananas are extra nice for this purpose, 
and a combination of bananas, sliced, and 
shredded oranges, the cream flavored with 
orange, is also fine. When one has the 
prepared crusts or shells, company coming 
in unexpectedly can be served with the 
sneanglly good and quickly made pies.— 
Nettie Williams. 


—fO —= 
A Barrel Smoke House 

If you are tired of the old, tedious 
method of curing meat in a smoke house, 
try the following plan: 

After boring an inch hole in the bottom 
of a barrel, invert it, hanging a piece of 
meat from the hole by a looped wire, a 
small stick being run through the loop to 
hold it. 

Then dig in the ground a shallow place, 
say four or five inches deep, not quite as 
large as the barrel. In this basin-like de- 
pression build a smouldering fire out of 
chips (we use clean cobs). 

Now the barrel and meat may be placed 
over the fire, leaving a slight draught at 
the bottom to keep the fire burning, and 
you have a portable smokehouse at your 
command, If a considerable quantity of 
meat is to be cured more than one barrel 
may be operated at one time, with the 
Bame success. 

One must be careful, though, lest too 
much draught is allowed, in which case, 
the meat gets too warm, or the barrel may 
catch fire, burning up both meat and 
barrel. It is quite necessary, anyway, 
that a close watch be kept on the process, 
as the meat smokes so quickly, and when 
thoroughly cured, should be removed 


rr to prevent over-smoking.— | 
 & U. 


— FO g=- 

To Dry Cure Hams and Shoulders— 
For 20 Ibs. meat, take 1 Ib. salt, 1 oz. pep- 
per, 1 oz. salt peter, 4 lb. sugar—mix all 
well together, and rub well into the fleshy 
part of the meat once a week, or as often 
as it evaporates or “strikes in,” for three 
weeks. Hang up hock down and smoke 
twice a day for two weeks. 

Put in paper flour sacks—the fifty pound 
size is best—and tie securely so flies will 
not find entrance and hang in the granary, 
or a cool, dark, dry closet. 





| The Cookie Jar 

Oatmeal Cookies.—One cup of but- 
|ter and lard mixed, one cup sugar, two 
| eggs, four tablespoons buttermilk, three- 
| fourths teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one teaspoon cinnamon, two cups 
flour, two cups of oat meal, one cup seeded 
raisins. Mix well. Drop by spoonful on 
greased tins and bake in quick oven. 

Ginger Cookies.—One cup sugar, one 
cup molasses, one cup butter, one egg, one 
tablespoon vinegar, one tablespoon ginger, 
one teaspoon soda, dissolved in hot water. 
Flour to make soft dough. 

Cocoanut Cookies.—One cup grated 
cocoanut, one and a half cups sugar, three- 
fourths cup butter, one -half cup milk, two 

‘ggs, one teaspoon baking powder, one- 
|half teaspoon vanilla extract, and flour 
| enough to roll out. 

| Sugar Cookies.—Two cups sugar, one 
| cup lard, one cup sour milk, one teaspoon 
| soda, two , and flour enough to make 
a soft bon. Roll out, sprinkle with 
sugar and bake.—J. H. R. 





Growing Ivy in the Home. 
Persons desirous of securing a very 
pleasing, as well as dainty little climbing 
or hanging vine for either pot or basket, 


worth ivy. This is a great success in most | 
homes. Hot air heat is as a rule not the 
best for it, but in many homes it is grown 
successfully where a heat is , and 
other plants fail more or less. 

It will grow in either sun or shade, or in 
part of each, but is more especially suc- 
cessful in all shade where the rays of the 
sun never reach it at all. It makes a very 
thrifty growth, will produce a wonderful 
profusion of delicate foliage, and it will be 
covered with a profusion of delicate little 
blue flowers. 

It is very suitable for a north porch or 
veranda where such is in a dark nook. 
In winter it will do best in a northern ex- 
posure, and I feel sure my readers will find 
in the Kenilworth ivy a great favorite, and 
they will surely derive great pleasure 


from growing it in their homes. 
Ordinary garden loam will produce a 
fine wth. I would advise the placing 


of a little sand in the soil to keep it from 
becoming very hard, especially when the 
earth dries out after a heavy watering. 
I like any pot soil to contain at least a lit- 
tle sand. It makes the soil more easily 
penetrated by the tiny root fibers, and 
if the earth has to be removed for any 














reason, all the small roots will not be 
broken off.—John T. Timmons. 


FER 


How to Root Cuttings. 
There is no réason why every farm 
should not have its rose garden at very 
little expense, since there is nothing easier 





~ glad to give away trimmings from rose | 


In the autumn or early spring, select a 
well-drained, partially shaded spot, di 

up the earth and mix in a quantity of 
coarse sand. Set the cuttings about three 
inches in the ground and pour in enough 
water to make mud. Draw dry dirt well 
up around the slips and press it down 
firmly. In case of a very dry spell of 
weather, water the beds occasionally. 
Fully 90 per cent of the cuttings will 
take root. 

Some varieties, as the Marchael Neil 
and the American Beauty are rather diffi- 
cult to grow from cuttings, but these, too, 


should turn their attention to the Kenil-| {\ 


The Most Weledins . 
Spot on Earth 


is the well-lighted home. Look 
at your lamp-lighted room. A 
concentrated light near the lamp, 
a sickly illumination about the 
room. Fora cheerful effect and 















NY the brilliancy of daylight noth- 
\\) ing can approach the 


ANGLE | 


cAMP 


miles and miles ahead of the old-fash- 
ioned oillamp for it gives perfect light 
when and where you want it—without 
smoke, odor, excessive heat or danger. 
It’s the recognized standard of good 
lighting that saves eyes, money, work, 
and uses just the common corner-gro- 
cery oil—one quart burns 16 hours. rite 
" today for our Catalogue g3 showing all 
styles from 1 to 8 burners, and brim full 
of information you should have. We'll 
} send you name of our nearest dealer,too. 
































Bulbs, Vines. 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid, Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
fwtion guaran- 
teed. 59 years 
of fair dealing, 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 
Fruit and Or- 









acres, 6) in hardy roses—none better 
greenhouses of Palms, Ferns. Begonias, G 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 


to root from slips, and any rose grower | of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


168-Page Oataleg FREE. Send for it Today. 





ushes. |The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box'20 Painesvilie, 0. 


Standard Lamp 
300 Candie Power 


ToTrv in Your Own al E 


Turne night into day. Gives betterlight 

than gas, ew RA 18 pont 

ture portableligating plant to 4 
or ev 

akes its own light Pent 4 


purpose. M 

common line, ABSOL E 
$ 1 CENT A NIGHT 
© want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer customers, 









Take advan’ y~+4 offer 
our 
Secure a BTANDARD Law FREE rs 
8sT. LAMP CO. 


of 
ANDARD le 
Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 





are easily rooted if a glass fruit jar or a 
wide mouthed bottle is turned over the. 
slips. Hydrangeas, helitropes, and al- 
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Ferns are easily grown and add much beauty to 
the home 












most any variety of house plant can be 
easily rooted by turning a glass jar over 
the cuttings. 


—FQR- 


The ore companies on December 
26th decided to stand pat on their rates 
less of parcel post. They think it 


Book of CROSS STITCH 
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f WILLIAM GC. LINTON. Mechanical 
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Contains hundreds of designs and four complete aipha- 
bets. With tt we send our catalogue of ee >¥Y WORK 


d 25c. silver or 14 2-cent stam 
DIES’ ART CO., Block 1 


TRADE -MARKS, COPY- 
RIGHTS, PATENT LITIGA- 
TION. Books and advice free 
and Electrical 
Expert, 304 McGill Building, Washingten, BD. C. 


» dress, 
, St. Louis, Mo. 








will soon fizzle out! They have been 
good standpatters for lo, these many 
years—but they have a guess coming. , 





Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 


tee when writing to advertisers. 
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insulted. 


But I have a story to tell you. It may encourage someone who is down to the last 


nickle 
A few years 


advised. 


Like many a tenderfoot, he thought he could carry Eastern climate, and Eastern 
methods of agriculture with him to his new location. So Cherrimac planted corn. 
Corn will grow most anywhere some day, when by natural selection types are bred for 
different localities, but Cherrimac’s corn was a failure. 


It was all husk and little grain! 


Many a poor man would be glad to lay his way bod 
remém)er the story of the prodigal son who “‘would fain 


husks that the swine did eat.” 


But not so with Cherrimac. He saw no food or rest in the acres of husks his field 
contained, so he pulled up stakes and went to Denver to seek a Job. 
ly of cash ga-e out, then he 
ot tamale and went out on the street wondering 


He looked in vain until his supp 
Spent his last nickle for a 
where his next meal would come from. 


That hot tamale was wrapped in a corn husk. He hated husks! But it gave 


him an idea. 


Why not sell his field of corm husks to the tamale makers? ; 
And straightway he ran that idea down and closed a contract that sold his corn 


husks as tamale wrappers. 452 
It was the turning point of his life. 
business and — several cities. 


Maybe your fortune is wrapped in a corn husk. Don’t give up. ay 
Remember the condemnation that was hand 


need and try to meet it. — ‘ 
kept his talent wrapped in a napkin. 
It is Usefulness the 


He now makes the raising of corn husks a 


P2-uEART “10 HEART ~~ 
wai TALKS ~ 


A Hot Tamale 


It beats all the way a little thing will sometimes turn the tide of misfortune, and as 
true also, that a little thing often makes fortune turn away in disgust. 
It all depends on the person 


Some can recognize Opportunity when she comes 
how she is disguised—and some spit in her face and never know 





o John Cherrimac of Mason City, Iowa, took Horace Greely’s advice 

—and the doctor’s also—and went West to grow up with the country. f 
John was seeking health, so he spent most of his money and rented a farm in the 

eastern part of Weld Co., Colorado, so he could live in the open—as the doctor had 


world demands. 





knocking at the door, no matter 
whom they have 


on a bed of husks, and you 
ve filled his belly with the 


the world’s 
to one who 








Vincent’s Health Hints. 
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A letter comes to me from a young 
friend away out among the western 
mountains, telling me he likes to run races, 
but somehow his legs give out at just the 
critical time. He asks what he shall eat 
before he goes into such a contest of 
strength. 

It seems to be a fact that a great many 
folks are worried about that same thing 
—what shall we eat? All over the coun- 
try there are men and women who are 
thinking about that one thing from 
morning to night—what shall we eat? 
And there are hospitals and sanitariums 
and doctors and fakirs who are just takin 
in money hand over fist, all made out o 
the people who are all the time thinkin 
and worrying and planning how to fin 
something that will “agree with” them. 
Let a man set up in business and profess 
that he san tell you just what to eat to 
make you well and happy, and he is 
pretty sure to get rich in a few years. 

Now, I have been through that mill 
from one end to the other. It makes me 
most ashamed to say this, because it cer- 
tainly is great weakness. Just as sure as 
you live, the more you think and stud 
and worry over your food the worse o 
That is where the faddist gets 


you are. 
the start of us. They know this weakness 
on the part of us human beings and take 
advantage of it. 

A few years ago I received a letter from 
a lady friend down in Connecticut on this 
question. She had a lot of common sense 
and she had no axe to grind. This in sub- 
stance is what she said about the evil 


of putting one’s mind so much on the 





seemed a most singular thing to me, but I 


one part oO 


my friend clearly 


right 

I know when a fellow 
you are the bi 

to 
don’t know what you are 
When a man feels sick, he’s got to have 
somet . = in i 
stomach is imagination, then imagination 
hurts worse than the toothache!” And 
it does take a 
overcome this 
ache and the 


head that certain kinds of food are bad for 
bad and we want somebody to help us and 
tell us what to do to be well again. Now, 
-I do not want anybody to think I believe 


sickness. That would be foolish indeed. 


stomach or bowels or any other part of 
the body. “I can bring a pain to my side 
in a little while by just centering my 
thoughts on that particular part of my 
body. No. matter how well I may be 
when I begin this process of thinki it 
will not be long before I feel the most in- 
tense pain at the point toward which I am 
directing my thoughts. “This at first 


found out that it is absolutely true. Think 
long enough and hard enough about any 

yous body, believing that you 
are in trouble there, and the ces are 
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lentitrice 


The regular use of Colgate’s 
means cleaner, whiter, sounder 
teeth—and that means better 
digestion and better health for 
work or play. Ask your dentist 
next time you visit him—he 
will tell you the same, 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
and polishes thoroughly but 
does not scratch the enamel or 


cut the gums. 


Your dealer has it—or we will 
send a trial tube on receipt of 2c 
in stamps. Ask for our booklet 
“Colgate Comforts,” containing 
interesting reading. It’s free— 
and so is our booklet for little 
folks, “The Jungle Pow Wow.” 
Ask for it for the children, 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 87 
199 Fulton St., New York 





Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 











ten to one that before long you will have a 
— that will send you to the doctor. 
And it is just the other way, too, as 
inted out. Keep your 
and think you are all 
ie to be all right. 
eels bad, he thinks 
fool in the world 
advice as this. “You 
talking about. 


mind off yo 


and it will help 
ive him suc 


done. pain in my 


= while sometimes to 
eep-seated thing of the 
pain we feel. 

And when we get the notion into our 


us, causing trouble somew we do feel 


there is no such thing as real pain and real 
These things do come to us and we have to 
fight hard sometimes to win against dis- 
ease; but this is my point, and I am will- 
ing to stand by it through thick and 
through thin, that we would be a hun- 
dred fold healthier and happier if we did 
not worry so much about our food and 
its effect upon us, 





















WATCH P37 


™ geno ame beautiful, gold- 
. engraved American made, stem 
\ wind, stem set watch, proper size. 
d five years. 








Nothing 
' Address 


WANT 


ED: fhe opanbee y winner eg 4 
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And so I say to my young boy friend 
away out west (and to all the many, 
many folks who are troubled over this 
question of diet) let’s not be so worried 
over these things! Let’s eat good, clean, 
well cooked food, in good variety ahd not 
too much at any one.time, and especially 
not too many kinds at one meal, and let 
us all the time think that this food is 
good for us and will make us strong, and 
see if it does not turn out to be so. 

While I was having such a time over my 
digestion, hardly daring to eat anything 
for fear that it would distress me, a dear 
sister came to make us a visit. Some 
day I am going to tell you about the great 
victory this sister has gained over her own 
bodily afflictions. She would work hard to 
think up something that I could eat and 
when I would say, ‘“That does taste good, 
Sister!’ she would say so bravely, “It will 
do you good, too! I know it will!” And 
little by little I have come to take almost 
anything I want, if prepared as I described 
and eaten properly. 

A great may things have been given 
us for the purpose of maintaining these 
bodies of ours in proper vigor. Naturally 
these serve the purpose for which the 
were produced. One great trouble is 
that we have thought we could improve 
on nature, and we have spoiled some of 
God’s most priceless food gifts by our aw- 
ful methods of cooking. Slowly we are 
learning to do better, and the health of 
the human race is accordingly improving. 

Honestly, I don’t know what you should 
eat. Nobody can tell you that. The man 
who pretends to do it can’t do it to his own 
satisfaction, and surely never to yours. 
Ten to one he will base his opinion of 

your case upon his own or something that 
co come under his observation, which 
may not agree with what another man has 
seen and heard at all. I can’t tell you 
what you shall eat; you probably eould 
not lay out a menu for me that would | 
always hit the spot. 

The very best anyone can do for another 
is to say, “Take a reasonable amount of 
such f as agrees with you best, eating 
only when you are actually hungry, never 
at any other time, chew everything 
thoroughly, and have full confidence tnat 
that food will do you good.” 

It may take some time for each one to 

this out for himself, but he can do 
it far better than anybody else can do it 
for him. There is nothing truer in this 
world than that we must work out our 
own salvation in the matter of the re- 





lease from pain and suffering. True, 
what your friends say to you may affect 
you for better or for worse. t you 


read will do the same thing. So gather 
about you books and papers that take a 
bright view of life. Steer clear of men and 
women who mourn and take on about 
the way the world goes and their own 
miseries and think the very best thoughts 
you possibly can. Keep clean in body, 
soul and spirit and gradually you will down 
this bogy of ill health. 

It ought to be downed! It hampers 
us about our life-work. It makes us un- 





You get your money’s 
worth in this telephone 
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|| A Western Electric Telephone will give you 
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one hundred cents value for every dollar it costs 
you. Beneath its attractive exterior is sound 
wood, pure metal and honest workmanship. Its 
perfect electrical design is the same as that of 
the world-famed Bell Telephone—the recog- 
nized standard. 


Western Eheciric 
Rural Telephone 


In case of fire, sickness in your family or injury 
to your live stock—or when dollars depend 
upon your getting market information quickly 
—these are times when you will appreciate the 
always reliable Western Electric Telephone. 


Get our illustrated book No. 31, on telephones. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may y- Incase of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subseri to Successful mpm tee shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farmi , either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Fi 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
rt of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be 

repo to us within 30 from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts while 
they are fresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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P. 8. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
— $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this guarantee 
ack of it. : 














happy and it dwarfs us in every possible 
respect. This is not any kind of science; 
no faddism about it; it is just plain com- 
mon sense, and you know it! Now, don’t 


you? 
—fo ge 


At Night 
At night 


The whirl of life grows still. 
The throbbing of the noisy mill, 
The pulsing brain and hands that till, 
At night grow still. 
At night 
The stars come out and keep 
Their watch through all the hours of sleep 
O’er dreaming land and solemn deep, 
And those wao weep. 
At night 
We rise above the care 
And pettiness that all must bear, 
And breathe the calm and purer air 
That angels share. 
—F. H. Sweet. 


—FOo fw 
Read Successful Farming’s annual $10 
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5406 


5983—Ladies’ Yoke Dres 
his stvhi 


lish dress is very t to carry out It 
cleses at the front. The skirt isa thr gored model 
Serre, cheviot or pongee can be used to make t! 
} dress rhe pattern 5083 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
! inches bust measure Medium size requires 5 


s of 36-inch material or 3% yards of 54-inch 
terial. Price of pattern 10 cents 
5406-—-Ladies’ Costume. 
Chis dress can be developed in any of the woolen 


with the collar and cuffs trimmed with 

t id Che garment closes at the left side of the 
' und the skirt is a four-gored design. The pat- 
n 5406 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 


t Medium size requires 544 yards of 36-inch 





Write your name and address 
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and in full. 























0766 


material, 1 yard of 18-inch all-over ana 2 
fancy braid. Pr of pattern 10 cents. 
5766—Ladies’ Dress. 
This dress is just the thing for afternoon wear 
It closes at the left side of the front. The garment 
can be made with long or short sleeves. Serge or 
cheviot can be used to make this dress. The pat- 
| tern 5766 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure Medium size requires 544 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

5989 —Ladies’ Dress. 

This stylish dress closes at the front. It is made 
with a three-gored skirt and removable chemisette. 
Serge or pongee can be used to make this dress. The 
pattern 5989 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 


yards of 


Premium Offer 
renewal subscrigtion to Successful Farming at oc; or any three 10c 
or two 15e patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 





Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-yeur new or 
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measure. Medium size requires 5% yards of 44- 
inch material with 1% yard of 24-inch satin and 
4 yard of 22-inch all over. Price of pattern 10 
c nts. 

6007—-Ladies’ Dress. 

This dress is made with the stylish sailor collar 
and turn back cuffs. It closes at the front and is 
made with a removable chemisette. It can also be 
made with long or short sleeves. The skirt is a 
five-gored model. Serge or taffeta can be used to 
make this dress. The pattern 6007 is cut in size 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 64% yards of 36-inch material with 54-y 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 
cents, 
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Domestic Science at Home. 

Our school has a pretty good practical 
course in domestic science in its curri- 
culum, but through jealousy, pride, or 
some other fault or virtue, t have felt 
unwilling to let their school have first 

lace with my girls in this, so we are 

aving a regular, though not particularly 
elaborate or spectacular, course in domes- 
tic science at home. 

For example, the nine and ten-year-olds 
were to take up sewing last fall in their 
school work, so they took it up at home 
previously with their mother. Of course 
they had already had some experience in 
piecing doll quilts and helping make doll 
clothes, but we now took the work up 
more systematically. 

First, some holders were made and some 
dish towels hemmed. Then as the spring 
sewing came on, as far as possible, I turned 
the hand work over to the young seam- 


resses. 

School girls have not much time for 
housework, but when vacations come, 
particularly the long oi:* in the summer, 
they are much better off if a systematic 
disposal of their time is arranged. If 
it is not overdone they are really much 
happier and contented under such a plan 
than to come with a plunge from systema- 
tic school work to days with a surplus of 
unemployed hours on their hands. 

While it is well to learn from personal 
experience, the experience of someone 
else is usually a good thing to take as 
a basis on which to work. With young 
girls, mother must be general superin- 
tendent of all departments. In our case, 
there being three little daughters of school 
age, the work is divided roughly into three 

arts; that of the kitchen, dining room and 
iving room and bedrooms. Each girl 
takes her turn for a week at a time at 
helping in these different departments— 
an arrangement that makes the work fair, 
interesting and equally beneficial to all. 
And each takes pride and pleasure in doing 
her work as well as, and striving to do it a 
little better than her sister. ere are 
different little contests as the weeks go 
by, and a generally happy, satisfactory 
time is the result. 

The “kitchen” girl helps keep the room 
orderly and assists in the cooking 
baking (doing considerable of it alone 
with the aid of suggestions and super- 
vision) but has nothing to do with the 
dishwashing. We talk a good deal about 
the “whys” and “wherefores” of the 
things that we do and the subject of 
balanced rations, variety and Teesing 
effects, which keeps the interest at top 
notch. Health, economy, variety and 
good taste all have their places in the 
planning and carrying out of the menus. 

The dining room and living room girl 
helps make the beds and care for the 
rooms, and assists in the kitchen by wip- 
ing dishes and getting and preparing some 
of the vegetables, so that the “cook” 
will not have an unfair share of the work. 
There are three times as many meals as 
bed makings in a day. 

A gasoline engine furnishes the power 
for my washing machine and wringer 
but the girls help with the ironing and 
mending. 

( course, it is often easier todo the 
work ourselves than to give the time and 
effort necessary to show someone else how 
to do it, but “trouble” is scarcely the word 
that mothers have a right to use in con- 
nection with the training their daughters 
have a right to expect. Moreover, these 
daughters are going to know how some 
day, and every day while they are learn- 
ing they are taking greater interest in 
their home. Certain things—and quite a 
ood many of them—are a girl’s birth- 
iicht.—Mrs. Fred Nisewanger, Ia. 


Have you noticed that Successful Farm- 
ing does not carry tobacco ads? We think 














Use Big Ben All Day Long 


Big Ben not only gets you up on 
time every morning, but he serves 
the whole family all day long as a 
reliable clock to tell the right time 
by. 

He's really two clocks in one— 
a ctfackerjack of a time-keeper—a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 

He can ring you up in the morning 
just when you want, and either way 
you want—five straight minutes or 
every other half minute for all of 
ten minutes, 

If you're a light sleeper, turn on 
the half minute taps before you 
to bed. If you sleep heavily, set the 
five-minute call eal you can slumber 
then without the getup worry on 
your mind. 

Then when you're up and doing, 
carry Big Ben downstairs into the 
living room so that the whole family 


can use him to tell the right time by. 
He stands seven inches tall and his 
great big open face can be seen dis- 
tinctly across the largest room. 


Big Ben is triple nickel-plated and 
wears an inner vest of steel that in- 
sures him for life. His big, bold fig- 
ures and hands are easy to read in 
the dim morning light. His large, 
comfortable keys almost wind them- 
selves. He rings five minutes steadi- 
ly or ten intermittently. If he is oiled 
every other year, there is no telling 
how long he will last. 


He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. 
His price is $2.50 anywhere in the 
States, $3 anywhere in Canada. If 
you can't find him at your jeweler’s, 
a money order mailed to Westclox, 
La Salle, Jilinois, will send him 
anywhere you say, express charges 
prepaid. 
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Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As w As Any Dealer? 


gio a —_ high grad bd: 
n purchasing @ high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish why shouldn't you? fiere Is 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, 
Cornish styles of lnstruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year's free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 
Take Three Years 
The Cornish Pian, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It Is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot bu 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
book before buying ~ yy or organ here. 
Write for it today and ease mention paper. 
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too much of our readers to carry tempta- 
ion to their boys. 


You like a good story. Read page 112, | 
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Substitutes for Fresh Fruits 


By LAURA BOYNTON STORMS. 


Sometimes a season will come and find 
a housewife puzzled as to what to sub- 
stitute for the fresh fruits which may be 
either scarce and expensive or entirely un- 
available. If she is apt at preparing the 
dried fruits which are always accessible 
and using her canned fruits in different 


wavs, her problem is largely solved. Apri- 
cots, apples, prunes, raisins, currants, figs, 
dates and other dried fruits are inexpen- 


pensive and may be made tempting in a 
variety of ways. 

The raisins, figs and dates are good 
served raw and might be used to good ad- 
vantage more often. 

Dried fruit should always be thoroughly 
washed, several waters being used, anc 
the fruit opened up and carefully looked 
over. There are two ways of preparing 
the dried fruit, the most economical being 
a long soaking of perhaps twelve hours, 
This, however, is not always possible nor 
desirable, in which case the fruit may be 
cooked slowly or until tender. 

The simplest way of serving any dried 
fruit is as a sauce. The liquid in which 
the fruit was cooked should be sweetened 
and sometimes flavored with a few drops 
of lemon or a piece of lemon rind —_ 
and the syrup boiled down until it be- 
com quite thick. This sauce — be 
served plain or with either thin or whipped 
cream 

Dried fruit. added to cereal, helps solve 
the breakfast fruit question. These should 
be cut into small pieces and may be added 
when the cereal is being prepared or stirred 
in just before the cooking is completed. 
Figs, dates and raisins are especially ap- 
petizing served in this way. 

Here is a brown bread rule in which 
Traisins are used : Sift one ¢ up eac h of corn 
meal, rye meal and entire wheat flour; add 
one teaspoon salt, two and one-half tea- 
spoons of soda, two teaspoons of melted 
butter, one and three-fourths cups of 
water, three-fourths cup of molasses and 
three-fourths cup of raisins. Beat, turn in- 
to a buttered mold and steam four hours. 

A dainty sandwich filler is made by 
mixing a few finely chopped figs with just 
enough cream to make them easy to 
spread. Put this between thin slices of 
buttered bread and you have a sandwich 
which is not only roing to pl ‘ase in taste 
but will satisfy a natural craving for fruit. 

Preserves, conserves or marmalades 
will answer at breakfast or luncheon in 
the place of fresh fruits, or may become a 
relish for the meat at a dinner, 

Two conserve recipes which are made 
of ingredients available at this season of 
the year, and which are especially delicious, 
are these: 

1. Nut Conserve. Slice, thinly, twelve 
large oranges, add the juice and grated 
rind of four icmons, six pounds of raisins, 
seeded and chopped, three pounds of 
English walnuts, and one and one-half 
blanched chopped almonds. Dissolve 
seven pounds of sugar in two pints of grape 
juice, add above mentioned ingredients 
and simmer very slowly until thick. Put 
into glasses and seal 


2. Cranberry Conserve. One quart 
cranberries, juice of three oranges, rind 
of one orange, one-half =. of _ ins, 
Cook cranberries until soft and add an 


equal quantity of sugar, gr ited orange 
rind, juice and raisins, and cook slowly 
until tnich 

A good orange marmalade recipe is this 
one: Two dozen oranges, weighed after 
slicing. Add an equal weight of sugar, and 
one-half dozen lemons Grate the rind 
from six oranges and cook with one quart 
of water until bitter. Peel oranges an 
lemons and slice thin, add a little sugar and 
let stand twenty minutes, or until juice 
flows well. Then add orange rind and 
heated sugar and cook until thick, about 
two hours. 











The desserts which can be made form 
dried or canned fruits are almost innum- 
erable. 

A simple foundation for frozea dishes 
from which many variations can be made 
is: One quart thin cream, three-fourths 
of a cup of sugar, one and one-third cups 
of fruit and its juice. The amount of sugar 
should vary slightly with the fruit used. If 
. dried fruit is used for flavoring it should 
be boiled until tender, and then both the 
fruit and the liquid in which it was cooked 
put into the cream. 
to hav © 
forced through a sieve, as alarge piece will 
freeze into a hard lump. 

This recipe for Prune Whip may have 
other fruits substituted for the prunes. It 
could be served at a dinner or luncheon, 
either plain or cold, with a custard sauce 
or W hipped cream. One-third pound of 
prunes, one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
teaspoon lemon juice and the ‘whites of 
five eggs. Cook prunes until tender; re- 
move stones and rub prunes through a 
strainer; add sugar and cook five minutes. 
Beat whites until stiff. Add the prune 
mixture gradually when cold and lemon 
juice. Pile lightly on a buttered baking 
cish, and bake twenty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. 

If we are careful to have our dishes 
served daintily, and the same one not re- 
peated too often, the lack of fresh fruit will 
not be as perceptible as perhaps it has 


been before. 


Nourishing Breakfasts 

Many mothers in well-to-do families 
would be indignant if told they were al- 
lowing their children to starve, and yet 
such 1s true in not a few instances. Here 
is one illustration from true life: The older 
members ate their breakfast of oat meal, 
milk and bread at seven o'clock. The 
boys, aged six and twelve, respectively, 
slept an hour later. They did not care 
for oat meal. Busy about her work, their 
mothe + did not person: lly oversee the 
boys’ eating but left | bread and milk on the 
table for them to help themse Ives. She 
had frequently told me that her older boy 
was very nervous and was growin: ! r 10re 
so every day. Thereforc, I observed his 
habits. As soon as he 1728 dressed and 
washed, he would take a cup of cold bread 
and milk, walk about the room with it in 
his hand, look through the window, mean- 
while sw: ‘allowing the contents of his cup 
with as Little mastication as possible. It 
vas no wonder that he was nervous. The 
child vas not properly nourished. He had 
nothing warm in his stomach until noon. 
The bread that he ate was not mixed with 
saliva and resulted in poor digestion Milk 
is a food and not a beverage. It should 
be eaten deliberately. 

The next morning I baked some pota- 
toes for the lads and the youngest one ate 
four. After that his mother gave them 
warm potatoes for breakfast and the good 
results were apparent. 


—fO fe 
Handy Cookie Bake Tin 
For a moderate sum the tinner made me 
a square tin that just slips easily into our 
range oven, and which will hold a small 
batch of cookies at one baking. This is a 
great saving of both time and fuel.—Alice 


M. Ashton. 
—FO fe 


Selling “blue sky”’ instead of valuable 
real estate has been a trick of the un- 
scrupulous for years. Read about stop- 
ping the hum of the humbug on page 8. 


—EFE fo 
Radical changes in feeding should be 


made gradually and with care. 





One must be careful | 
the fruit torn into fine pieces or | 
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FREE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for Catalog of latest Spring 
and Summer styles in Everything to Wear for Men, 
Women and Children. Ask for Free Catalog 33-6. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
DIANA AVE.& 
CHICAGO, 




















Lowest priced watch on earth, Stem wind and set, fully 
regulated; regular 16 size; open face; fancy engraved 
nickeled case. Guaranteed one year. Sent post paid for 
ONLY 79c to introduce catalog of jewelry and novelties. 
S.H.BURNS CO., Dept, l. BELMONT. N.Y, 





AT HOME 


Rag Saoen Colonial 
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day Profit. 
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‘eaving for Profit’'— 
Fully gt Loom and 
Rug Machinery, Prices, Instruc- 
tions for beginners, etc. The 
Deen Steel Built Fly Shuttle Loom 
has opened the way for hundreds 
to a good business. It offers you 
opportunity to make a start. 
Built ht, works right, lasts lifetime. 
Letus prove these facts and show 
you the road to steady employment, 
Regular profits, for men ani women. Investigate aoe 

DEEN LOOM Co., 636 N. 7 ST., HARLAN, low. 
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QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every Sd to nave 
our book of 450 Designs, 
taining the prettiest, quessesh, 
Gcarcest most grotesque patterns 
ever thought of, from old log 
cabin to stars and puzziedesigus, 
Qlso crazy stitches andcireulars. All 
sent, postpaid, for six 2c. stamps 
(or sliver dime.) 


Ladies’ Arto. , Bik. 10, St. Louis, Ne 


BARRE GRANITE ROCK FACB 

MONUMENT ONLY $100.00 

Direct from quarry to customer. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Monuments 

of all kinds. Write for agents’ liberal terms 
MOORE MONUMENT Co., 

52 E. 3d S8t., Sterling, 
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each. No money required. 
R. W. ELORIDGE, ler Eldridge Bidg., ORLEANS, VT. 
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for our graduates. Write for 
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BAKING, 907 Glebe Bidg, St, Paul, Bina. 
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Something to Talk About at Neigh- 
borhood Mcctings 

In every county there are men and 
women who are authorities, if only in a 
small way, on some one thing, or who have 
succeeded in doing something a little bet- 
ter than the average, who will gladly tell 
their story at neighborhood club meetings, 
granges or parent meetings if they are 
asked. Ask the county health officer to 
talk about hygiene on the farm, pure milk 
and water, or some other theme in which 
he is interested. The good roads com- 
missioner, the thistle commissioner, the 
county superintendent of schools, and 
other county officials if they are live ones, 
all may have something to say. You ele et 
these men, you have a right to know, not 
only before election but afterward, what 
they are trying to do, what they are ‘doing, 
how you can help them, and they can help 
you. Invite the most progressive stock- 
man. dairyman, and poultryman to tell 
you how he does it. 

A debate will wake up a sleepy meeting 
as nothing else can. Allow each side five or 
ten minutes, with three minutes for the 
leader in rebuttal. Here are a few sub- 
jects for debate which will suggest others. 

Resolved that the telephone and rural 
free delivery of mail have proved a greater 
blessing to rural districts than good roads 
and the automobile. 

Resolved, that with limited farm finan- 
ces a modern home should be considered 
before a convenient barn. 

Resolved, that the catal 
the farm more harm than good. 

Some other subjects which have been 
tried are: The selection and feeding of the 
dairy cow; Useful labor-savers on the farm; 
The Board of Tradw, how it works and how 
it affects prices; Crop rotation; The Bab- 
cock milk-tester pas gf lazy cow; Bad 
weeds and how to get rid of them; Farm 
bulletins worth reading; Rock phosphate 
and how to apply it; Value of the 2 silo, or 
summer silage; A better district school; 
The best farm hen; Bird friends or foes: 
The ideal cow stable.—Lulu G. Parker. 


house does 


—#o R= 
Prize Winners in Successful Farm- 
ing Recipe Contest 

In the January issue we announced the 
winners of the Bread and Pastry division, 
Puddings and Pudding Sauce division, 
Meat and Fish division. The following | ¥= 
are the winners in the Cake and pene 
division: Ist prize, Lydia E. McCl 
Wis.; 2nd prize, Mrs. H. Hidden, Ind: : 
3d prize, Clara Steen, Ia. 

In the Salads and Salad Dressing di- 
vision: 1st price, Annie Hawkins, N. C.; 
2nd prize, Anna Hedderman, N. Mex.: 
8d prize, Mrs. E. Lowther, Cal. 


In Ice Cream and Cold Desserts division: 


Ist prize, Amelia Levan, Pa.; 2d — 
Lily Bandy, Ark.; 3d prize, Mrs. Wm 
Auth, IIL 

Over 7,000 recipes were entered in this 
contest, 
time to make the awards. 
these recipes will be published in our 
Successful Kitchen Book. 


$10.00 Free 

To the reader who finds the words 
“seed” or “seeds” in advertisements in 
this issue of Successful Farming the largest 
number of times, we will give $10.00 in 
cash. If there should be a tie the money 
will be equally divided between those 
having correct counts. The words “seed 
or weeds” in Successful Farming’s own 
advertisements or in the reading matter 
will not count. The contest closes May 
20, 1913. Send in your count. You may 
get the $10.00. Mention the names of 
any advertisers to whom you have written 
or of whom you have bought goods, also 
tell about how much you or your family 
have paid for seed or trees of any kind 
that your family has bought within the 


last year. 
—fC Ee 


Stopping the Hum of the Humbug > 
mighty interesting reading. See page 8 





and it has taken considerable | 
The best of | 








THE MORSE CLARIFIER 
A remarkable littie devices 
made to fit in tube adjoin- 
ing reproducer.of any 
make of machine. It ren 
ders the sound loud, clear, 


MAKES A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUND LIFELIKE Bitar and ciiminates 
housand: of sat- 


isfied users. Easily inserted and ever- 
lasting 
St. 06 Balled Prepaid. Send dollar 
bill, 2c stamps or check at our risk. 
GUARANTEED absolutely satisfac- 
tory or money refunded. ferences, 
any bank in Minneapolis. Fits all cabi- 
net as well as horn machines. State 
make and style and if a cylinder wheth- 
er rubber or metal connection to horn. 
Information matter free. Dealers write. Gay 
ORSE BROS..Manufacturers and Distributers%., 
405 4. W.F. & M Bdg., Minneapols, Minn. 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


at your’home, Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mando- 
lin, Banjo, Cello, Brass Instruments or Sight Singing. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. One or two lessons 
weekly. Your only expense is for sheet music anc pest- 
age and averages 14 cents a week. We have successful 
pupils all over the world. Our lessons are simple and 
Photographs and ye make everything 
. .Write today for free b let and free tuition 
International Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., 

Dept. 322C, New York. 


HAND CARVED PEARL LeaF— 
double size of picture, and 
5} mounted with your own ini- 
tial in rolled gold. Warranted 
to wear 5 years. Set with 
beautiful Panama brilliant. 
Send 2c. Money positively 
refunded if not satisfied. 
VOKES JEWELRY CO, 
3476 Wilson Ave,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mando- 
ps ial aah . Ow lessen weekly. hee gen or 
advan pupils. Your only expense is for pos 

and music Pach « aver about | warvding oll Eseabe 
lished 1898. Thousands ef pupils all over the world 
write. “Wish I had known of you before.”” Booklet 
and whe tuition tees ree. —- S$. School of 


Box F. lew York 
Instruments BM. when nated Cash or 4 
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Wu OIZER[ FREE}! 


O° Ta ae CATALOG 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


282 Pages. 788 Ye 67 Color Plates. 2561 

articles describe musical instrument. Free 
“# trial. Superb sb aualty. ‘Low west prices. Easy pay- 

meats, instrument you are interested in. 


12 S. Wabash dive, Oca, 105 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati. 
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aa 200%, profits. 
sas an eae for catalog and terms. 


Automatic Aw! Co., 27 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 


SONG POEMS «. We pay hundreds of 
dollars a year to suc- 

writers. Send us your work today, 
tance guaranteed if 





cessful son 
with or without music. Ac 
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ANY, Dept. 150, Washington, D.C. 
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I ea” te I 
Gai Thr FARMFR GOES A-WOOING 


By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 








Every little while we hear of some girl scramble into and out of the carriage 
who has refused some young man. “be-| unaided at the store, when you overtake 
cause he was a farmer.’”’ She is quite as her and do not offer to carry her bundles 
likely to be a country girl as not, and she and fail to open the door for her exit, 
is, ofttimes, not one of the shallow kind she notices and contrasts your manners 
who are caught by the dazzle and show of , with those of some city man she has met- 
the city, but one of the honest, serious-| and you suffer by the comparison. She 
minded lassies who will not encourage a | notices when you eat at her house in har- 
young man whom they do not intend to | vest time whether you shovel your food 
marry, by accepting his attentions. Since into your mouth with your knife, drink 
there is a reason for everything, there | your tea or coffce noisily and otherwise 
must be a reason for this. Why is it? | offend against the laws of good breeding. 
Is it on account of the farm or the farmer, | All these things fell, my boy, and some day 
or is the girl alone to blame? may tip the trembling balance against you. 

When a girl is deciding upon her choice “But character is the main thing,” you 
for a life-partner, she consciously Or uncon-| say. True, I am glad to hear you say it. 
sciously considers him under five heads, | We are more lenient with boys than with 
looks, manner, character, means, and | girls unfai ly enough and they hear less 
mode of life about avoiding the appearance of evil 

I place looks first, because we are first | than do girls, but the fact remains that 
attracted-to, or repelled from, a stranger | they would do well to take a leaf from their 
by his looks. To a certain extent, looks | sister’s book, in regard to this matter. 
reveal the character of a man and we have How does the really nice girl regard 

a perfect right to read what we can from | the oath not smotienel in time to escape 
his appearance | her sudden entrance, the meaning laugh 

Now, though many young farmers are from a group of young fellows which 
as careful and fastidious about their per- knows has followed some low remark, 
sonal appearance as any city man, the the association with undesirable friends, 
fact remains that many more are not. | male or female, which she sometimes dis- 
They do not have their hair cut often. covers? What does she think of the taint 
enough, they neglect shaving, and—low| on your breath which one glass of liquor 
be it spoken—some neglect common | will give? How does she regard that rank 
cleanliness! They are apt to go about | pipe, those e xpe nsive and unhealthy cigars 
the farm in unnecessarily dirty clothing, | and cigarettes? How does she feel about 
they frequently go to the store or about your behavior in church, with that pew- 


the neighborhood in the same garments, | ful of youths who all knew better than to 
their best clothing is often ill-fitting and/act as they did? Many decent young 
ill-chosen and flashy, and they sometimes | fellows at heart make these mistakes, but 
neglect such trifles as well-blacked boots, | they always pay, in one way or another 
fresh linen, and clean teeth and finger| and often with the forfeiture of a heart, 
nails almost won, which turned against them at 
Now, farmer bovs, don’t all try to talk | sight of some folly which, to the keen- 
at once! I know that farm work is dirty, | eyed girl foretold the possibility of years 
and that vou and your clothing both get | of sorrow for her. 
a good share of the dirt. I know you| The question of means is, I think, least 
can't be clean after a hard day in the | considered by most girls, in marriage. If 
fields. But | do know this: you can wear | they are attracted by a young man, they 
dark work-shirts that won't look filthy| will marry him, with the certainty of 
after a day’s wear, and cither have over- years of poverty before them. Usually 
alls or trousers that will wash. When you|this is well enough. Love, real love, 
go away to a day's work, you can at least | doesn’t fly out at the window when pov- 
leave home in the morning clean, and you |} erty comes in at the door, unless some- 
can bathe and freshen yourself before | thing else besides poverty comes in also. 
going to the store nights. When a girl | Economy, years of it, won't hurt either 
sees you unshaven and dirty when there | you or her, but you ought to have at least 
is no need of it, she natur: ally thinks you |: a decent fighting-c *hance financially, be- 
will grow more slack as you grow older, | fore you marry. You must be frank with 
and does not relish the prospect of living| her about money matters, and it is far 
with such a man better not to marry at all, than for a man 
Your best clothing need not be expen-| hopelessly in debt to marry and drag a 
sive, but you can have it fit you, you can | wife and family into the morass with him. 
have a clean shirt, if only a hght negligee, | But such cases are exceptional, and as a 
you need not wear a gaudy and hideous | usual thing, if means is all that stands in 
necktie, and you can have shoes, hands | the way, hard work and couage will win 
and teeth irreproachable. These things | her, in time, if she likes you. 
mean more than you dream to a woman | I believe the mode of life has kept more 
and many a good fellow has been cold-| girls from marrying farmers than all the 
shouldered by the girls, simply on account| other things put together. Before you 
of his looks |ask the girl to marry you, think of these 
If looks reveal character, manners are | things: 





even more important in this respect. | Is there a pump or running water in 
Girls like the little graces and civilities| your house? Do you keep a good wood- 
of life, and they are not to blame for it. | pile and a full wood-box? Are you willing 
Yet there are many young men who do| to provide suitably for your family? Is 


not realize this and unwittingly offend | your house uncomfortable, inconvenient, 
over and over. When you meet a girl| and isolated? Will your wife be forced 
and do not even touch your hat, when you| to work beyond her strength? Are you 
allow her to hitch her own horse and! going to see that she gets out frequently, 
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A Kalamaze9 é: 


Direct to You > 


ranges make happy bousewives— 
kad. nthe o te Katemanee catalogue that proves 
convenience — 
appearance. Latest features—oven eases 
lass oven doors, etc. Astonishingly liberal offer. 
Entamasco stoves and ranges are 


Easy to Try—Eas asy to Buy 


We give a 80 Days’ Féee 
roval You get = ee ham tel 
ee. You save from 65 it’s all the 
Same to us whether ay ay all Steash or make 
small pa — e ship the day your order 


comes. ee Lae g ode right to your station. 
Get our big illustrat styles and 
sizes of stoves. Read the $100 000 Bank Bond 


Guarantee, Ask for Cutalogue No. 289 lolay: 
Mich. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, 
We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. Special 
Catalecue on request. 


RON srine 


irome—alwave the right beat for the beat 
“U. work if it'san 


IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 


Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Over tall a million Monitors in use 
Strong, simple, easy to operate. Heat 
regulated instantly, no dirt, ne odor. 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 a Day 
No experience required. Every household a prospect. Sells 
most on sigut, NUT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., made 
35000 in one year, Trimmer, Ill., writes,“ Sold 12 in 10 hours,” 
Mra, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in halfa day, You can do it too, 
Send for big colored circular, shows iron full 
size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 
no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
202 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 

























































Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


» We Will Dye Them and Weave 


\\ Velvety Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any other 
id carpets. You pe 


new 
if Piain, fancy or oriental patterns. Re- 
versi , seamless, soft, bright and dur- 
ne PT a to wear 10 years. Money 
back if not satisfied. Every o com- 
pleted within three days. Your old carpets are worth money; 
you can save half the cost of new rugs. 


— Biel pore as ae Toit" Tadormation. 
Olson Dept.57, 40 
Big Profits in Home 

with se STAHL 


t oe surplus fruits and vece- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
its—a wonder money mak- 

er on the farm, 


















Stahi Cenning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I stort you out with every- 

Over 100,000 in use. Prices $4.20 

Feiner bin tikastrcted catalog today —Now,. 

i. Stahl, Bex 582 me 
















Head Sew Easy Sewing Machine} J 
 aemy 25 years. Shipped direct! 


- + you money. 







= use machin ile paying § — 
it, fe Lino all the letest im if Bl. © S 
Write us to day. Sheffiel 

1421 Olive St., Dent. 200 
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that she may get the needful change? 
Are you willing to provide her with a 
reasonable amount of reading matter? | 
Are you willing to observe the little | 
courtesies of life towards her, to respect 
her wishes, and to plan for her pleasure? 

My frie nd, your daily life shows the 
girl whether you will be able to answer 


these questions rightly, or not. Your 
home, your habits, the way you treat 
your mother and sister, all tell in the 
decision she makes. If she is a girl worth 


having, the fact of your bei ing a farmer 
will not count with her. The question 
will be, “What kind of a farmer?” She 
will know whether you do not do these 
things because you can’s afford them ali 
at once, or because you consider them of 
slight importance. 

Some farmers have a foolish habit of 
decrying the little graces of life, simply 
because city people make much of them. 
It is a great mistake. The standard of 
true gentility and refinement is the same 


in city and country and it is no sign of 
being “stuck up” to try to live up to it. 
The farmer who deliberately ignores 


these things misses much himself and de- 
prives his childrea of the opportunity for 


: early culture, a loss which all the pziv- 


ileges of after-life can never quite make 
good. The real essentials cost little but 
time and effort and they are worth far 


, more than they cost. 


So as you start out a-wooing, my friend, 
be careful of looks and manners, take a 
good character with you, be sure that 
your means are adeqate, and that your 


' mode of life will recommend you. And 


may you be successful. 


The Helpful Superintendent. 
Some county school superintendents are 


' of great value to a community. They are 


what we call “live wires.” Would that 
there were more of them. One will create 
interest in boys’ and girls’ clubs that start 
the young folks to investigating the prob- 
lems of farm life with great enthusiasm. 
Some are helpful by sending to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
and getting bulletins on some particular 
crop or some problem of greatest interest 
to the county. One live superintendent 


« got information on hog cholera, and in; 
* terested the farmers in the anti-cholera 


hog serum treatment that saved them 
hundreds of dollars. One started a short 
course in the high school and made the 
school building useful during vacation, 

Many have created enough sentiment 
in their counties to call for the teaching of 
elementary agriculture and domestic 


. Science in the country schools. Some 


‘ have worked for consolidated schools, 


some for townshig high schools, some for 
better teachers an| more pay. 

One thing has been demonstrated over 
and over again, that we do not need more 
laws to enable country folks to have bettcr 
schools if they want them. A live county 
superintendent can find a way or make 
one, with present laws, to greatly improve 
the shoals and make himself (or herself) 
useful to the county served. 


The Victory 
With eager heart and will on fire 
I fought to win my great desire; 
“Peace shal! be mine, ” I said, but life 
Grew bitter in the endless strife, 


My soul was weary and my pride 

Was wounded deep; to heaven I cried, 
“God grant me peace, or I must die;” 

The dumb stars glittered no reply 


Broken at last I bowed my head, 
Forgetting all myself and said, 
“Whatever comes, His will be done,” 
And in that moment peace was won. 
—H. W. Swope. 


CR- 
To be polite is always to do and to! 


say the kindest things, in the kindest 
way. 


—FO ge 
Do not say that you know all, but know 
all that you say. 





, as hoe ‘ } 
even inconveniencing yourself, if need be, | 

































A 33-Piece Easter Assortment 








4 Easter Post Cards ~- Value 4 Cents A 

Easter Cent to 

. 2 Fancy Crosses > Value 5 s Quali 
Greetings 1 Easter Book Mark - Value 2 Cents ity 
The sending of small Regardless of higher prices, 
Easter remembrances is a 2 Angel Heads - «= « Value 2 Cents Po — Bea 
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wre sear the fom | 2 Chicken Heads - = Value 1 Cent | Scone, spmoiine ex 
book marks, folders and | 2 Four-Page Folders = Value 4 Cents | matte! 2 more varied as: 
Siena. while Inczsencive, | 20 Easter Seals (Assorted) Value 5 Cents | sed workmanship than is 
are a'tractive and express —_— —_——_—_ displayed in this outGt, 
& = ae waa as | 33 Pieces - ~ Regular Value 23 Cents ~~ yb ty gate 
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Parcel Post 
Map FREE 


The plainest and most convenient Parcel 
Post Map published. 


Every farmer and business man should have 
a@ copy. 

The new Parcel] Post System was established over 
the entire United States on January Ist this year. 
The system will ey make an express office 
out of every postoffice. 

Tou should be fully informed at once regarding 
Parcel Post rates and provisions of the Parcel Post 
law. 











Our Parcel Post map whichWe offer you free, 
explains every detail of the system. By referring 
to our map you can instantly tell the cost of mail- 
ing a package of the lawful size and weight to any 
point in the United States. The map is so simple 
a child can use it. 


Besides the map and zone unite the chart I want 
you to have contains a table of rates, a complete 
synopsis of the law, stating what is mailable and 
what is not mailable, an easily understood rate 
seale, etc. In fact this map covers the entire Parcel 
Post matter. 


Send for one of these maps at once. You should 
by all means know all about this new system. 


Special Offer: The Successful Farming Parcel 
Post map complete as described above will be sent 
free and postpaid to anyone sending us 35 cents 
tor a two-year subscription to Successful Farming, 
new or renewal. Order today for yourself and 
friends. You and they need the map now. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Successful Farming. 












Des Moines, lowa. 











: * $9.000 offered for 

y tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and mp to Invent” sent vee Bend 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 

ability. ty advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manu facturers’ Journals. 


CJANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 








To show you the exceptional value, and to introduce Our Big Easter Offer, 


We Give You this 33-Piece Easter Outfit for pro ae og 
if you will agree to show your package to four of your friends 
pe try to interest thems i Our Big Easter Bargain Offer. 


Our supply of these introductory packages is limited, so send your order 
Don't delay, tomorrow may be too late. Address your order to : 


F. H. PHELPS, Dept. 40, Springfield, Mass. 







Poultry Fountain 
==or Feeder== 





By using this new and improved Sanitary Drink- 

ing Fountain or Feeder, es poultry will con- 

stantly enjoy a supply of clear water which is so 
nooqeaty to health and productiveness. 

This device is composed of three separate parts— 
the metal base (will not rust) attachment, and an 
ordinary glass fruit jar. You can use a pint, quart, 
or a two-quart size 

By means of a Gravity Feed feature, the water 

or feed is supplied automatically as used b the 
fowls, This prevents waste accumu n of 
.. It is Just what is needed for feeding 


One of these fountains will be given a prem- 
ium with a new ad renewal subscription t to Success- 


wh Bests a queda sw dy tees 








| sesers, Easily inserted and everlasting. 





Established 16 Years 
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THE MORSE CLARIFIER 

M A K 3 S A A — little device made 
to tu joining reprociucee 

PHON OGRAPH <f any make of machine” It ren. 
4 ders the sound dod, clear, /t- 
éthke and eliminates that unpleas- 
ant metallic effect. Jhonsands 
Of satisfied 


SOUND LIFE-LIKE 





Send dollar 


GUAR’ We = absolutely satisfactory or 
ononcy rcfunde References, any bank in 
Minneapolis, Fits all cadinet as well as horn 
machines. State make and style and if a cylin- 
der whether rubber or metal connection to horn, 
Information matter Dealers write. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Menufactarers and Distributers 
465 8.W F.aM 465 H.W F.@M. Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Send 
PATENT wn: books about inventions; 
the truth about prizes, ete. RICH- 








; 4RD B, OWEN, 36 Owen =e. Washington, D, C 
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A Saint Valentine Party 

As Saint Valentine comes among us but 
once a year it is well for the lads and lassies 
to greet him merrily, and not sit back dis- 
couraged either because they chance to 
live in the country, or are limited as re- 
gards spending money. 

A Valentine frolic can be gotten up at 
comparatively small expense and all the 
attending young folk enjoy themselves as 
thoroughly as though many dollars had 
been spent. 

Send out your invitations in the form of 
small heart-shaped notes,—but perhaps if 
I describe a Valentine Party it may be in- 
teresting. 

At one end of the room to which the 
guests were conducted was hung a large 
motto,—“‘AN AFFAIR OF HEARTS,”— 
fashioned from greens gathered in the 
woods. Hearts, singly and in clusters, cut 
from red paper, red velvet or red silk, em- 
bellished in some instances with darts and 
small Cupids, were suspended from every 
conceivable place. On a table, in a far 
corner of the room, a grocery box had been 
placed which had a small opening made in 
its side, the box being covered with bright- 
ly covered cretonne, plentifully decorated 
with hearts. Through the slit every boy 
or girl dropped their valentines, which, 
together with others that had been pre- 
pared, were delivered later, when the post- 
office was opened, as the different ones 
came and called for mail, one only being 
given out ata time. Small tables were ar- 
ranged about the room and at each seat a 
large comic valentine cut into several por- 
tions was waiting to be put together, and 
the boy or girl who first succeeded was 
given a prize of a box of small candy 
he arts 

Games were played, stories told, and 
finally refreshments served, which con- 
sisted of hot broth with tiny, heart-shaped 
crackers; hot biscuits, baked in the shape 
of hearts, with chicken salad decorated 
with hearts cut from cold boiled beets and 
sweet pickles, followed by heart-shaped 








tarts and small heart-shaped cakes and | 


cookies with soft custards and cocoa, and | 


the heart-shaped candies possible to 
L. D. Stearns 


—FO ge 
When Girls Travel Alone 

It may not be generally known that a 
young girl traveling alone, especially if 
she be fair looking and unaccustomed to 
travel, is in considerable danger. If she 
starts for a city she is in greater danger, 
because not only on the train but partic- 
ularly when she arrives at the station will 
the evil-intentioned ones seek to make her 
their prey. Perhaps it is a genial man or 
woman on the train who offers advice as 
to where to go when she arrives in the city. 
Maybe he or she will offer to escort her to 
a “good place.” Or may be they will tura 
her over toa “friend’”’ who “‘will assist her 
in getting started”’ in a strange city. The 
agents of the white slave trade are very 
genial and ve ysly. Beware of the stran- 
ger who offers assistance. If you can read 
character by dress and manner maybe you 
can figure out whether he be a Gideon—a 
Christian traveling man—who will be a 
safe guide, or whether he be the devil him- 
self. Maybe you can tell by her flashy 


al 
sui 
obtain 


dress and jewels and her patronizing man- | 
ner that she is not seeking to guide you to | 


your good, 

But at many railroad stations in the big 
cities you can find just the very help you 
need when arriving in a strange place. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
oiten maintains women at the stations 
whose business it is to help the girl or 
woman who is traveling alone. Take Des 





Moines for instance. At all trains up to | 
midnight is a woman bearing a e cellu- 
loid badge with the inscription “Y. W. C. 
A. Travelers’ Aid.” This woman is a 
deaconess wearing a black dress and a 
little bonnet tied under her chin with a 
white ribbon. Such a woman is your 
friend. Ask her guidance and be sure you 
will not be led astray. 

Anywhere you see a deaconess, a Y. W. 
C. A. worker, or a Salvation army lass, 
you may feel safe in approaching such a 
one for guidance and advice. It is best 
to treat strangers who offer assistance with 
courtesy, but try and discover their pur- 
pose in helping you. There are many good 
people always willing to help you, but now 
and then you will meet with a veritable 
devil, either sex, and it is well to be on 
guard. 

When a young girl goes to a city to seek 
work she better go to the Y. W. C. A. and 
consult with their employment bureau be- 
fore giving her name to some private em- 
ployment agency where the best interests 
of the girls are not always sought. 

Parents can write ahead to the Secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. of large cities and 
inform them as to the arrival of a daughter, 
tell how she will be dressed, etc., so some- 
one can identify her and help her. These 
good agencies in the cities are for this very 
purpose. They aim to keep the country 
girls from falling when they reach the 


cities 


Literary Societies and Clubs for Girls 


I am sure there are other young people 
who would be just as glad of some diver- 
sion from school work and every day affairs 
as we were last year when the teacher sug- 
gested our having a literary meeting every 
two weeks on Friday night. This won the 
hearty approval of the pupils in high school 
and those in the eighth grade. 

We took up thelives of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Burns, Longfellow, and several 
others, besides sometimes having just a 
mixed program. When we took the study 
of one man, one had an essay of his life. 
Another recited a poem on him. Another 
had a character sketch. Someone had a 
reading of his life, and in that way the 
most important things about him and his 
life were studied. 

At the beginning of the program we said 
the Lord’s a and sang a song; then 
we had the quotations. I want to say that 
the quotations are important. When the 
roll is called, each answers with some quo- 
tation. 

We had a president, vice president, se- 
cretary, and critic. We met every two 
weeks, but of course it could be arranged 
to meet oftener, and was found much more 
helpful to meet every week. Our society 
met at the school house for a while, and 
then we took it time about meeting at the 
homes of the different members. Games 
were played, and there was always a mu- 
sician among us, so we never lacked for 
music. Refreshments were sometimes 
served, and we passed many pleasant and 
profitable hours in each other’s society 
which otherwise would have been dull. 

Besides the social side of it, after a week 
of hard studying in the school-room, it was 
a pleasure to get our minds on something 
else that was helpful and instructive. 

An agricultural club would be delightful 
for the boys, as it would give them new 
thoughts. If all the boys of one neighbor- 
hood would form an agricultural club and 
determine to make it instructive and pro- 
fitable, there would not be so many boys 
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IARM-MADE meat products mean bigger 

profits for you and very little extra trouble. 
Always a salable market. No other way offers 
such a fine opening as for you to do your own 
“killing” and marketing. Every farmer who 
does, needs an 


The one chopper that chops. Does not mangle, 
squeezeorcrush, 
but has a four- 
bladed steel 
knife that cuts 
fast and clean. 
Make sure of 
getting it by 
remembering 
“AND” — Enter- 
prise Meat 
AND 
Food 
Chopper. 
Your wife 
will find it an everyday help in the kitchen, 
too, for making the many delicious dishes that 
farmers’ wives know all about. So easy to 
clean, too. It repays its cost almost every 
week. Enterprise Meat AND Food Choppers 
are made in 45 sizes and styles—hand, steam 
and electric power. 
No. 5—Family size...............+. hand $1.75 
No. 12—Farmers’ size ........... ++-hand 2.25 
No. 22—Farmers’ size .............. hand 4.00 


We also make cheaper food choppers, but recommend 
rprising 


theabove. Send 4c for “The Ente: Housekeeper,”’ 
a fine 200 recipe cook book. Your wife wili’iike it. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, 
















Dept. 29, Philadelphia, Pa. 











itself. 
All can afford it. Even two or three sales a gives 
to #40 week profit. Easy sell six toa dozena 


NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 


Saves its crest « month, Save, 
x nomical, safe 
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rite today for description, selling plan how 


to got FREE SAMPLE. 
C. BROWN Mfg. 857 Brown Bldg. Cincinnat Ohio. 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Bave 68.00 to 622.00 on 
oosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not bay the Best when you 
fan buy them at such low un- 
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The New Improved “Easy” 
Tron, .Q salos—big 
colite, Kow aie pas 
nts getting ric rant, 
Mo., sold 3 doz, first week; Fitter, 
Ia., sold 24 in 3 Does big iron- 
ing for two cents, ves cost in short 
me. Guaranteed. Saves time—labo 
Emi, Write quick for special terms, 


FOOTE MFG.CO, B. 517 Dayton, Ohice 





















from your keroses.: (coal ofl) lamps and lanterns than 

electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits 
Qny common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK Nothing to get 


35 cts . stamps or coin, J for $) Money back if not satisfactory 


White Flame Light Co 15 Chart Bik.. trand Rapids, Wicd. 





350 Shot Revexter” 





ready for the city. This is a fascinating 
study and one that could be made enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 


Easy break down tically, pol- 

sued woke! Steel walnst sy pts, be 31 in. 
r. oz. Free 2 e work hand- 

kerchiels at l0c, each. | Ant souuned. oe Pr 


R. W, ELDRIDGE, 166 ELDRIDGE BLDO., Orieans, vt 







out of order. * Safe and Reliable Delights every user 
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AGENTS make $5 15 daily. Everybody wants 
them. Write quick for particulars and 
territory, Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid 
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An embroidery and fancy-work club 
could be arranged for the girls, and this is 
one of the best social centers for the youn 
girls, as they can find entertainment an 
exchange a lot of helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions. If one found a new pattern 
or learned something helpful, she passes it 
on to the rest. This rests and helps the 
mind while the hands are busy at work. 
This club could be arranged to meet every 
Saturday afternoon by the school girls, 
and for those who are through school it 
could be arranged for Monday afternoons. 
This club always meets with hearty approv- 
al from the girls. 

These clubs and societies will’ help to 
keep dullness out of the farm life, and help 
to make the boys and girls appreciate more 
than ever the benefits to be derived from 
farm life, if only a little play and recrea- 
tion is mixed in with labor. They are 
much more helpful in winter than in sum- 
mer, for it seems that winter time is more 
inclined to make one dull and lonesome 
than is summer, when one can find ever so 
many places to go, and so much to keep the 
mind occupied.—Julia Stone. 

Note: Let us hear how other girls of the 
country spend their time socially.—Editor. 





horse. All the afternoon these happy 
children played while my friend and I 
visited. The game was to see how many 
objects each could make from a single 
tato. So you see it wasn’t wantelan. 
Apples, turnips, beets, etc,. could be used 
just as well. 
eliminated to a great extent if the women 
folks of the home tried more to occupy the 
“kiddies’ ’’ minds with wholesome amuse- 
ments.—Mrs. J. H. Reisacher. 


FOR 


Eat Plenty of Fruit. 

A good woman I know has been laid 
up all winter with rheumatism. The 
other day I heard her say she really 
believed that if “I had had plenty of 
fruit last fall before I got sick I never 
would have had this trouble. I love 
apples. Always before this I have eaten 


“‘Frazzled nerves” could be | 


boil, bake, fry, roast— One 
cook anything. Ideal barner 
| for quick meals, wash- Stove 
ing, ironing, hot water, 4 
canning’ fruit, camping. = 
| Winter or summer Radiator 


PORTABLE STOVE 


Combined Heating and Cooking 
The Portable Stove will 








stove. Oil automat- 
cally turned into gas- 
furnishes a steady, in- 
tense heat, p nto 
to radiator and distri- 
buted throughout the 
room ; or condensed un- 
der o vessels the 
heat is absorbed b 

articles being cooked. 
Heat under control. 
Not Dangerous Like 
Gasolene. No valves, 
no wicks—nothing to 
clog, close up or get out 
of order. Heats rooms— 
slow fire or fast fire. No flues or chimneys. 


Light— 
Many Thousands of the 





a number every day. Last year we did 
not have any and they cost so much we 
did not buy many. But now I am go- 
ing to have fruit. It is not so costly as 
rheumatism.” | 

Lots of truth in that. At our house | 
fruit is on hand all the time. I remember | 





once when laddie started for school his 
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Simple Amusements of the Wee Ones 
Healthy youngsters are always active 
and likely to get into mischief unless 
mother provides simple little amusements 
to keep busy these restless little hands. 
Alas! How many spankings and bitter 
little tears might be spared if a little in- 
genuity were used to entertain them. 

On rainy days, or when the older 
children are away at school a child will 
pass a whole day happily, if given a blunt 
dull scissors, and an old magazine and 
some muscilage or flour and-water paste. 
Show them how to cut out the pictures, 
men, women, children, horses, cows, trees, 
etc. Now they can paste them on large 
sheets of paper, or an old book in various 

itions to please their childish fancies. 
orses should be pasted in the barn yard, 
the auto near the house. Indeed there are 
so many delightful ways of arranging such 
pictures that a child will not readily tire of 
it 





Blowing bubbles is a pastime that child- 
ren never grow tired of, and if you make 
them oil cloth aprons they will not get 
their clothes wet. A new clay pipe and a 
quart of soap suds with a teaspoon of 
glycerine added to make the ee gies 
beautiful and tougher, affords a child 
many hours’ of joy. 

At a friend’s house recently I noticed a 
unique way of amusing the boys. To 
each of the three boys she gave a dull 
knife and a potato. Such fun as they did 
have! Little John made a pig out of his 
with tooth picks for legs and a curly peel- 
ing for the tail. Henry’s was a fat man, 
while Charlie made a most wonderful 
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Pick it up, set it anywhere. 
tortable Oll Gas Stoves sent to families in all 
the world. Men and women enthusiastic over 
fort, convenience and economy. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


— of 
ts com- 


“It is so con- 


| venient and economical.” Rev. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio 


“It is clean, convenient, no trouble, burns steadily; 
fect baking,’ Henry Schilling, Ill. “‘For Baking it 
as no equal,’’ V. E. Bostwick, O. “Bakes pies, 
cakes, bread; never saw nicer baking done,” 
Thompson, O. “Never cooked meals so quick and 
easy." James Newark, Mich “Baked, cooked, washed, 
ironed—can do anything my range does... Mrs. M. E, 
King, Ky. “Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days with 3 
genre of oll; they are great time and fuel savers.”’ 
. M. Irey, Ia. “Heated a room when the tempera- 
ture was i6 degrees below zero with one radiator,” 
Wm Baering, Ind. “With the radiator it soon warms 
up our dining-room,”’ J. F. Lisson, Calif. “We are 
using it to heat our office,” McPherson Co., R. L 
“Only used a half a gallon of oil last week for 
cooking, baking and ironing,’ E. N..Helwig, Ont. 


CAN YOU DOWITHOUT the Portable Oi! Gas Stove? 


Save time, trouble, anxiety, annoyance, expense. 
drudgery, fuel bius. Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, 
dirt, ashes—all the nuisance ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE. Practical invention. Simple, durable. 
Lasts for years. 


PRICE is Low $3.25 and up; any num- 


ber of burners. Give it atrial. Not soid in stores 
Send no money. 


Write today for full description. 





AGENTS MAKE money 

Quick. Easy. Sure. 
Show Stove MAKING GASS—people stop, look, ex- 
cited—want it—buy. B. L. Huested, Mich.: *“Was out 
one day, soid 11 stoves. W. E. Baird,S C., “You have 
the best stove on the market; sold 9 in 2 hours; I do not 
fear competition. “(first ordered 1—200 since). Chas. 
P. Schroeder. Conn., bought 40 stoves one order 





og oe stuck way out with aoe for 
is lunch that day. Somebody spoke 
to him about it and he said, “Why, I} 
have only seven!’’. Dear little man! | 
They did him so much good. His cheeks 
were most always as red as roses, and | 
have no doubt that the apples had a good | 
deal to do with it. 

One thing every farmer ought to have 
and use freely and that is good fruit. 
Less physic and more fruit, fellow farmers 
—that’s one road to feeling good all the 
time. And the beauty of fruit is that it 
never leaves one the worse for it.—E. L. 
Vincent 


Trouble. 


Trouble has trick of coming 
Butt end first 

Viewed approaching then, you've seen it 
At its worst 

Once surmounted, straight it waxes 
Ever small, 

And it tapers ‘till there's nothing 
Left at all! 

So, whene’er a difficulty 
May impend, 

Just remember you are facing 
The butt end; 

And that looking back 
Like as not 

You will marvel at beholding 
Just a dot! 


—fO g- 

Avoid lawsuits as you would shun a 
contagious disease. The hatred - en- 
gendered by lawsuits spreads widely and 
unto the third generation. 





pon it, 


No man will ever be crowned king in 
the hearts of his family by lording it 
over them. 


, 


Head & Frazer, Tex., writes “Sell like hot cakes; sold 
50 stoves in our town.” J. W. Hunter, Ala., secured 1 
—tested it--ordered 200 since. J. G. R. Gauthreaux, 
La., ordered one; 155 since. So they go. These men 
make money. You have the same chance. ro 

should make from $10 to $15 a day. Write for our 
selling plan. Do it today. ad no money. 


The World Mfg. Co. 1829 World Bidg., Cincianati, Ohio. 


Your choce of 150 premeume for selling cur Keystone GOLD 
EYE NEEDLES ot 5c » pockage. With every two packages 
we ve sbecktely FREE « Silver Alumaum Thimble. 
WE TRUST YOU 
end send, ponpaid, 24 needle packages and 12 thrabiles 
with LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. Whee wid 
send us the $1.20 and receive premium entitled to 
select. from premmum lt Extra present Free d 
cedesed today. A post card will do. Addes 
Keystone Novelty Co. 

Box 178 Greenville, Pa. 











10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


We ship on approval without « cent 
deposit, frei, paid. DON'T 
PAY A CENT If you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY oy iirc ctr ontione 


of tires trom anyone 
price — you 
i 











receive our lates? 
lustrating every kind o 


‘ cle, and have learned ovr unieard 
I prices rvelous new offers 


and ma 
| WE CEN is all it will cost you te 


write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you post paid by 
02 return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not walt, write it now 
7TiRES, 


Coaster - Beqhe rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at prices, 


Mead Cycle Ca. Dc t.4144 Chicage 





Read every ad in this issue of Successful Farming 
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CHAPTER 3. 


All that afternoon Lucia spent among 
her garden treasures, planning and sort- 
ing, bunching and tying. Back and forth 
to the spring-house she went, carrying 
crisp loads of vegetables to w: ash in the 
clear, running water, and store in the cool 
recesses of the little stone building for to- 
morrow’s trip to town. At last she 
paused, tired, be-spattered with dirt and 
thoroughly splashed with water, but 
radiant and happy 

“Don’t they (ook nice?” she called to 
Madge, who had come down to fetch the 
milk and butter for supper. 

The older sister coed approvingly at 
the clean, fresh baskets oa boxes, Imed 
with paper, and filled with the appetizing 
green things from the garden. 

“You're a real artist, Lucia,”’ she said 
cordially. “They do look pretty. But 
you know folks can’t eat beauty, and it’s 
getting almost too late to have much suc- 
cess selling garden truck now, I should 
thirk. Your best time for that must be 








t 


Folks has mostly got their 


” 


about over. 
own stuff by now. 

Then she went on to the housé, leaving 
a somewhat crest-fallen, but still un- 
daunted damsel in wet, stringy blue ging- 
ham, sitting on the lower step of the 
spring-house stairs. 

“I never thought of that. I suppose it 
is getting late. But I’ve fixed these 
things to sell, and rt m going to sell them.’ 

Ihe next morning as Phon hitched 


yatient old Meg into the light wagon, 
edad with Lucia’s precious freight, he 
was surprised to see the young lady her- 
self coming from the house, dressed for a 
ride. Very cool and sweet she looked in 
her fresh, light print gown, trim, tan 
shoes, and white sailor hat. 


“Want a passenger, Phon?” she asked, 
smiling at the youngster’s astonishment. 

“Course. Who wouldn’t?” he grinned, 
eying her with such broad admiration 
that Lucia laughed and flushed. “But 
I didn’i suppose girls that went to college 
ever rode to town on a pedlin’ wagon.” 


“Oh, shucks!” exclaimed Lucia, bor- 


alls 
‘ep, By Aat hébine Atherton Grimes. 















of Rom 


rowing one of Phon’s own phrases. 
“You *ve got a lot to learn yet, Phonny- 
boy.” 


Down the sweet-scented early-morning 
road they drove, under the shade of 
Lucia’s blue parasol, and it was hard to 
tell which was the more enthusiastic over 
their confidential planning, the daint 
bright-eyed girl or the freckled, sn 
nosed lad. 

“I’ve counted up, and we ought 
to make at least $10 on this load, 
said Lucia proudly. “That is, unless 
Madge was nght, and there should be no 
sale for the stuff now. What do you 
think, Phon? Do they seem anxious for 
hag or do they just buy carelessly?” 

mt | watch,” replied Phon. 


“W he 7 clap their eyes on them | 


bunches you've got did up back there—” 
ao > are. Phon—and ‘done 
wPievesn “they'll I 

“*Yes’m, *—they Il just simply 
fall all over "done wp 

“ *Themselves,” ”’ laughed Lucia. “Well 
we will let them, if they don’t fall all over 
the wagon, and spoil my pretty lettuce 
heads.” 

But as they neared the little city the girl 
felt her courage ebbing. 

“What if Madge is right, and our garden 
income is about over? It means so much 
to me, and I have counted and planned on 
it so much—” 

“That’s just like awry ol burst out 
Phon indignantly. “She'd put out a fire. 
She don’t sn nothing about this here 
business. ‘You just watch my smoke, 
Lu. She can’t put that out, anyway. 

Somewhat comforted, Lucia forgot to 
correct either the grammar or the dis- 
respect. Slyly slipping her arm along the 
back of the seat, she gave Phon a sur- 
reptitious squeeze that turned his face 
red, and whispered gratefully: 

“You're a brick, Phon—no, a real, true 
foundation stone. My structure won’t 
fall as long as you help to support it. 
Some day I'll do somethin great and 
wonderful for you——see if I don’t!” 

“Do you mean that?” Phon looked up 
quickly. 

“Sure I do.” 

“You'll do something fine for me?” 

“Why, of course, you silly boy. What 
is it you want?” she added, with sudden 
illumiation. 

“Let me ride Rex.” 

Lucia hesitated. No one but she and 
Jim Sloan, both experienced in horseman- 
ship, had ever ridden the spirited, high- 
strung animal. What if Phon should get 
hurt? 

“You promised, Lu.” 

“Y-e-s,”" said Lucia slowly. 
you sure you could?” 

“How do I know till I try?” 
boy in disgust 

ucia laughed and capitulated. 

“If you'll be careful,” she promised. 

Then Phon drew old Meg up at the door 
of their first prospective customer, and for 
the next two hours neither of them 
or of anything but the business in 
hs and 

“It’sa regular lark, isn’t it?” cried Lucia 
gaily, as old Meg took her jog-trot way 
homeward under the noon sun. 
never imagined it would be so much fun 
to peddle onions and beans.” The girl’s 
face was flushed, her hair ruffled, her trim 
sailor a wee bit askew, but the joy of a 
winning fight shone in ‘her eyes. She had 
proved that she could do things for her- 
self, and that Madge’s gloomy forebodings 
need not have over-much weight attached 
to them 


“How much did it all fetch?” asked| 


“But are 


asked the 





Sunshine Lamp 
300CandlePower 
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SUN" HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEM 

Most effective light. 
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Get catalog. 
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terms of agency and free sample. 
THOMAS BURNER CO. 


1671 West St. Dayton, Chiee. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no snadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 €. 291 _E. Sth St., Canton, Os 
re, 


TRAVELING "33 


For those who vate eye th -ny 4 4 
telephone poles xé#s 


their mail. Easily placed on 
fastened to fence posts. The 
OCAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
Made entirely of metal. Ball- bearing pulleys. Sold 
on thirty days’ — heed for book ‘‘Getting th» Mail.’ 
Oakwood Mig. Co. 37 Stanton Ave. Springfield, Ohio. 
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Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 
26c. Views le. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free 
Consolidated Portrait (o., Dept. 3527. 1027 W. Adams St., Chicage 
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Phon interestedly, flipping a fly off Meg’s 
shining side with his rein. 

Lucia pulled out her purse and cay 
the contents into her lap. Sorting the . 
miscellaneous heap of coins into groups Pat O’Brien’s 
of nickels, dimes and quarters, she finally | 
announced: “$12.45 Glory for us, 
Phon, that’s the biggest bunch yet.” 


‘ ed a str: lectively. 5 | | 
Krsiromcssist ee t Embarrassing Situation 
an idee in my head. 


“Out with it—it must be lonesome,” | 
said Lucia merrily. 








“Old Mis’ Tolman got a canner last | Did you ever try going home from town on circus day when you kept 
year. Why don’t you get one, or get her | meeting team after team, auto after auto loaded with a happy throng headed 
to put stuif up for you, soon’s prices get | for town? You just had to fight back the tendency to turn about and go with 
low? You know it is getting late, just as| the crowd. And only for very special reasons would you keep on your way 
Madge says, even if we did have good | and resist the temptation. 
luck today.” | In your travels did you ever come to where the road branched and wonder 

“I never thought of that. It seems like which road you should take to reach the town you were seeking? Quite 
a very good idea to me. We'll me - as we | naturally you turn into the road that shows the most travel. 
pass the house, and I'll ask Mrs. Tolman | I wish I could show you the great host of farmers who are sending in their 
about it. . ; subscriptions to Successful Farming right now. It looks like the country 

The interview with Mrs. Tolman was roads on circus day—everybody headed towards Successful Farming. For 
so eminently encouraging that Lucia Pack instance, let me give you a few of the daily records that have been coming to 
a subdued “hurrah” as she climbed back my desk. The average number of daily subscriptions received during the last 
into the high seat. 30 days is 3,041. Picking out a few of the daily reports I find these figures: 


“She says we can make money on our December 5th, 2,880; December 9th, 3,846; December 11th, 3,624; December 
late vegetables that way. She did last 14th, 4,846; December 16th, 5,726; December 18th, 3,296; December 19th, 
year. ay bring my stuff over here, 3,643; December 20th, 3,103. A little less than half of these are renewals— 
she says, and she will put it up for me on old friends following the beaten path, and the rest are new subscribers follow- 
shares. What a boy you are to think of ing the crowd. We are printing about 700,000 copies each month. That 
things. Phon, ’ A 4 re fi about 15 car loads of paper as it comes from the mill. 

As ~ = _ laa! ee wats, But you don’t care about these details, I only wanted to show you that 

ah 4 ty Hs o4 R ae * — hundreds of thousands of our best farmers are reading Successful Farming 
ave to let you ride Nex. ¥ yo" and like it well enough to renew their subscriptions when the time comes. 


must be careful, and let Jim teach you.” - q 
As his sister went on to the house, Your time soon comes. Will you renew? 


: ee ee Here’s the real reason why you should renew your subscription—Success- 

$ r us 
nd = 5 of pe pele Bs vom 8 .— ful Farming contains comething good for each member of the family—men, 
““‘Jim—nothin’!” was all he said women, boys and girls. It isn’t like the situation Pat O’Brien found himself 
in when he gave a dinner to a few of his neighbors. When they sat down Pat 
took up the carving knife and in his most hospitable manner, asked Mrs. 
Dugan what part of the fowl she preferred. “A leg if you please, sor,”’ she 


e replied, “‘An’ what part will yez have? Wuld yez loik some av the white mate, 
Good Winter Hats rs. O’Hooligan?” ‘An’ a leg will do me, thank yez, Mr. O’Brien.” 
Each lady took a leg. 
. “Now what part av the chicken will yez have, Moike Walsh?” asked the 
ost. 

“Oi belave Oi will take a leg, too,” said Mike, wishing to follow the ex- 
ample of the other guests. 

“Begorra,” said Pat, “what does yez think Oim carvin’—a spider?” 

We have plenty of good things to serve to all—and such a variety they will 
not all want the same thing. ite meat, dark meat, leg, wing, tail piece or 
wish bone—we have it for you and sometime during the year you will find 
just the morsel you need most, served in season—with seasoning. ° 

Maybe you will not like every article that we print. You will not be so 
narrow as a Missouri farmer who wrote me last summer: “Stop my paper. 
I saw an article on ————— in your paper. I don’t like it.”” I wrote bade to 
that man and asked him if he ever ate apples. Of course I know he does, so I 
said: “Do you refuse to eat apples because they have cores in them? You 
don’t like apple cores, do you? You just eat the good part—the part you like. 
Why don’t you do that way with Successful Farming—read the part you like 
and just pass by the part you don’t like?” Isn’t that the broad, sensible way? 
: ney say in passing that this Missouri farmer renewed his subscription 
ast , 

You know our past record. We will do as well—and better if we can—by 
ou in the future. Renew and trust to us to give you your money’s worth. 
haven’t space here to tell you of the good things the editors already have to 

put in the paper. Renew today and be sure to get all there is coming. 

For your convenience we have placed in this copy of your paper a subscrip- 
tion renewal blank. All you need to do is to sign your name to the blank, give 

our address, state for how long a period you wish to renew, and mail the 

lank, with remittance, to me. Send postage stamps, postoffice money order 
express money-order, silver or your own check. Your personal check is g 
with me. If you wish to renew for seven years, just pin a dollar bill to the 
coin card 

Here’s a handshake across the miles and best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous 1913. I remain, 


(To be continued) 








Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 





P. S.—When sending in your renewal why not favor one or more of your 
neighbors by sending in their subscriptions at the same time? Send subscrip- 
tions from your friends and neighbors amounting to one dollar or more and 
I’ll send you a copy of my attractive 1913 Premium Catalog from which you 
may select a desirable premium as pay for your favor. The catalog and premium 

ill be sent you promptly. 
ea — £y E. T. M. 





Another practical school hat 
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| Well Balanced 
Marie—“I think Cholly is a delightful 
dancer; he is so light on his feet. 
Grace—‘“‘When you’ re better acquainted 
with him you'll find he is light at both 
ends.””—Pathfinder 
* * * * 


Big Crop Yarns . 

A farmer sent his hired man to a neigh- 
bors with a note saying: “Friend Smith, 
will you lend me your crosscut saw, as I 
wish to cut a watermelon up so as to get 
it into my kitchen? : 

The neighbor wrote back: “Friend 
Jones: I would be glad to loan you my 
saw, but same has just got stuck in a can- 
teloupe.”—Washingron Star. 

> > > * 
What Makes the Old Farm Pay. 
“I'm doing my best,” good Biddy said 
To a neighbor o'er the way. 
“T find a nest that suits my form, 
And I lay an egg each day.” 
“But would you still do it,” the neighbor said, 
“If your son they killed fer a fry? ; 
On a Sunday morn when the sun shone bright 
On the block I saw him die.” 





This is the hen that won the prize 
For finest feather and finest eyes. 


RONE, 


But the hen that had no prize to show 
Was laying eggs and couldn’t go. 


ae 


—N. E. Loveland, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


“Your son was a scrub,” good Biddy said, 
“And all he could do was crow; 
He spent his days in the garden patch, 
And scratched the seed from the row. 
“T'm laying an egg,"’ good Biddy said, 
“For the food they give me each day; 
And the farmer knows full well, does he, 
That I make the old farm pay.” 
-Gregor H. Glitake. 





Pat Scores One 


English John and Pat were friendly 
workmen who were constantly tilting, 
each one trying to outwit the other. 

“Are you good at measurements?” 
isked John. 

“I am that,” Pat replied quickly. 

“Then could you tell me how many 





Relative Values 
: v | A young negro walked into the office 
hirts I could get out of a yard?” asked | of a prominent lawyer in Lousiana and 





John. said, “Boss, I kum to see you ’bout gettin’ 
“Sure,” said Pat, “it depends on whose | me a ’vorsement.” 
yard it was you got into. “What’s the matter, Rastus” said the 


attorney. “Can’t you get along with 
Mary, or have you found some other girl 
you like better?” 
The negro, with a grin, admitted that 
he had found such a girl, and asked, ““What 
you going to charge me, Mr. Charley?” 
“Fifty dollars, Rastus” said the attorney. 
The negro moved uneasily about the 
| office, scratched his head, but did not 
e * é @}| | speak. After a few minutes the lawyer 
asked, “‘What is the trouble, Rastus?” 
“I just tell you, Mr. Charley,” said he 


The | lousekeeper. 





gals.”-—National Monthly. 














* . « « 
P © e @ He Was Out 
Customer.—“I wish you’d show me the 
thinnest thing you have in a blue serge 
” 
suit. 
° e e e} | sir, but he’s out to lunch just now. 
—Judge. 
* > + > 
Puzzle Country Life. 
One never knows the joy of home, 
[o stop a serious leak a carpenter Though one may seek from zone to sone, 
looked { 1 board a foot square. The Possessed by rural man and wife 
only piece he could find was two feet Until one lives a country life. 


One never sees the sky so blue, 
Or feels the thrill of life so true, 
Or sees the world without a strife 
Until one lives a country life. 


—Gregor H. Glitske. 


square and s pierced by 16 holes as 
shown below. How did he contrive to cut 
a square from tis of the necessary size? 
Answer will be given next month. 














“there ain’t no $50 difference in them, | 





? 
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Answer to Pin Puzzle in January issue. 
a * ” * 
What They Were 
Little Bessie had been gazing earnestly 
at the waxed mustache of her father’s 
friend. Suddenly she remarked, “My 
kitty has smellers, too.” 





5s > Sr —_— 
Defines a Big Word 


It was a colored congregation, and the 
minister had been using the word “phe- 
nomenon” quite extensively. After the 
sermon, the time for questions arriving, 
one good brother arose and asked the 
minister what he meant by the word 
phenomenon. 

“Well,” the minister replied, ‘today 
you goes down the road, and you sees a 
cow. Dat’s no phenomenon. Tomorrow 
you goes down the road, an’ you sees a cow 
a setting on a thorn bush a singin’ like a 
bird. DAT’S a phenomenon.” 











A Prompt Answer. 
“What state do we live in?” asked the 


teacher of a primary geography class. _ 
Little Elmer, thinking of his catechism 


Floorwalker—“I would with pleasure, | lesson, promptly replied: “In a state of 


sin and misery.’”’-—Delineator. 
7 * * * 
A Good Reason 
A mother was telling her little boy 
aged five years, about the habits o 
animals. “‘Why do you think a dog hangs 
his tongue out of his mouth?” she asked 


im. 
“T dess to balance his tail, mamma,” 
the child replied. 
—Today’s Magazine. 








_— 
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Rotate stostto erry 


4 Big Prizes Fre 


And Many Smaller Ones oeiis eeicoe nelow, NOW 
Brand new four horse-power Motorcycle, an Evans Artist Model Piano, and 
two Shetland Ponies given away. 


ox 


,' 










Every Contestant 
Guaranteed 
a Prize 


Write Me Today 
1000 Points 
Free 


Big Premium List Free 


Send me the coupon 
below and get full in- 
formation regaiding 
the Grand Prize you 
want, and also get 
our big free Premium 
List of bicycles, guns, 
cameras, foot balls, 
base balls, sleds, 
watches. rings, kitch- 
en cabinets, ‘dinner 
sets, etc. 





= a AT Pn a 


SUNSHINE--to be given away LIGHTNING--to be given away 

The half-tone Motorcycle illustration was made from a photograph of the Machine we are going to give away. Thisisa very 
simply designed machine. It is heavy and strong and just the thing for service op country roads. This motorcycle has a four 
H. P. motor, free engine clutch, full floating seat with 18-inch spring adjustable to any weight. ‘The machine is equipped with 
complete tool kit and is fully guaranteed. ‘This motorcycle will save time for you and be a source of much pleasure. 

The Evans Artist Model Piano we shall give away is the 
product of the factory of the F, O. Evans Piano Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Evans is one of the best pianos that money 
can buy. It is as pleasing to the eye as it is delightful to the ear. 

**Sunshine’’ and ‘‘Lightning’* are the names of the Shetland 
Ponies that are going to gladden the hearts of some boy and 
some girl at the close of this contest. These two ponies are 
about the same heighth and same weight. Each weighs around 
325 pounds and is about three and one-half feet high. I know 
you would like to have one of these beautiful, friendly little 
ponies. YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THEM IF YOU 
REALLY WANT THE PONY BADLY ENOUGH. IT 
ALL DEPENDS ON YOURSELF, 





4H. P. Motorcycle--Do you want it? 


Conditions Under Which Prizes Will Be Given 


You will notice that we have provided for every one in this contest. There is the Shetland Pony “‘Lightning’’ for the 
small boys, the Shetland Pony ‘‘Sunshine’’ for the smaller girls, the piano for the larger girls and women, and the motorcycle 
for the larger boys and men. This is really four different contests in one. You can enter the contest for only one of the big 
prizes shown on this page. Please be very sure to specify which prize you want when you fill out the coupon in the lower right 
hand corner of this page. 


This contest is open to every boy and girl, man and woman in the United States, except those living in Des Moines or Polk county, lowa, 
except those in any way connected with Successful Farming, and except those in any way connected with news agencies or subscription dealers. 
This contest will be conducted in an absolutely fairand square manner. No fake nor pull of any kind will be permitted. In case of a tie, the cash 
equivaient to the prize in question will be equally divided among the contestants concerned in the tie. The contest will close at midnight, April 30th. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Write your name and address in the coupon below, marking 
the prize you wish. Send me the coupon at once and I'll write you 
by return mail, giving you a complete description of the prize you 
want, I'll alsogive you 


1,000 POINTS FREE 


toward your prize. Just as soon as I receive your coupon I'll start 
you in the contest with 1.000 points. I'll send you immediately a free 
outfit of supplies and give you complete instructions. 

This isan exceedingly liberal contest. You'll be agreeably 
surprised when I tell you of its many liberal features. 

You surely would like to have the Evans piano, the splendid 
motorcycle, the Shetland pony “Lightning.” or the Shetland pony 
“Sunshine;” so besure to send me the coupon at once. Doit now 
while you have the matter in mind. 


COUPON GOOD FOR 1,000 POINTS 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me credit for 1,000 points in your Big Four Contest. I want: 


a The Evans Artist Model CT The Shetland Pony 
[ - 





Piano “Lightning” 
The ca The Shetland Pony 


EPs rnt DOPOD DOGO LAL LILI ILL LLLP CLE LL LLL LDL PODEE EAE EE EOD CRSP EPPO OOS 














_| Motorcycle ) “Sunshine” 
[Be very sure to put a check mark like this (X) in the square in front of 
the prize you want. | 
Please Send me complete description of the prize checked above and all = 
necessary supplies. Also your free premium list of bicycles, guns, cameras, ° 
gold watches, kitchen cabinets, dinner sets, gold rings, etc. . i 
My name is_ 4 
My address is 4, 
Evans Artist Model Piano--Free . SF2 : 
. > 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 


/ 
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Biggest Price Wrecking 
Sale in the history of this 
Company. An excellent 
opportunity to save 30 to 
50 per cent. 

















Corrugated Steel Roofing 
1%4c Per Square Foot 


Here is the chance of a lifetime to buy the best roofing in 
the world, at a mere fraction of it's real value. Ourenormous 
buying power enabled us to pick a for spot cash a stock of 
this brand new, perfect corrugated, **V" crimped and Stand- 
ing Seam Roo fing and Brick Siding, at a tremendous sacri- 
fice—'way under what it is actually worth. Immediate cash 
neeled made ponatere this purchase. Just another chapter 
added to the long list of our famous bargain sales. 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with 
corrugated steel roofing for peal protection, 
It makes a long, lasting roof. Is fire, rain, 
frost, wind, sun and lightnt: ng proof warmer 
in winter—co Jer in summer; and under ordi- 
nary circumstances does not leak, rot or warp, 
neither does it taint rain water. You can de- 
pend apon it that Corrugate! Steel is the best 
*naterial for roofing, siding and ceiling. 


At lve e square foot, we furnish onr grade 
AB-700 Steel Roofing, in sheets 22 x 24 inches 
x 1% inches. This price is delivered on board cars at Chicago. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 
2°%4c Per Square Foot 


Several thousand 























Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 


equares of the very highest gride specially coated, corrugated 
galvauized roofing and siding, made o cially prepar 
steel, of superior quality. Be-t roofing, ead} will last indefin- 


itely. We will furnish it in suitable lengths for any purpose. 
Only a limited qaantity on hand, so we urge you to send us 
your order immediately. Don't wait to write us again— 
order today, while this stock exists, Price only 2\0 
or aqnare foot, and will outlast 4 tol. Just drop usa 
ine, and tell us the size of your studding and general 
facta, and we will help you to select proper sheet«, If 
you are not rendy to use the material nee. we will re- 
,Y rve it for future delivery, if you will give us a emall 
Soponis on acoount. This price of 2¥o per square foot 
or our Lot AD-800 coetneptes material, and is 
ae livered on board cars at Chicago, If you prefer 
some other etvie,we will furnish it. We have this rame 
rate in “V" crimped, Standing and Brick 
Bicing. Samples on application. 


Smashing 


Bargains 





Explanation 


The Chicago House 
Wrecking Company ppewe to 
the commerc ~ orld as the 
“Great Price Wrecke _ is eas? 
ily acknowledged the bargain 
house of the earth, 

Our Mammouth plant 
covers 40 acres, and our list of 
customers are numbered by the 
hundreds of thc usands, and in- 
clude people from every walk 
in life. fe sell peactionliy 
everything under the sun at 
unbeatable prices. We buy our 
goods at Forced Sales, taking 
advantage of Sheriffs, Manu- 
fact»rers’ and Auction Sales, 
In this way we can sell brand 
now, clean hich-grade goods at 
pew es, in many instances even 

than eost of manufacture. 


Our Guarantee 


Our capital stock is 
$0), 000, ny bank or Com- 
mercial Agency, or any publish- 
er will confirm our responsi- 
bility. We have advertised in 
this paper for many years, 
Ack its publisher what he thinks 
of the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co.; get his personal opinion 
of the values, and our square 
methods of doing business. We 
giarantee each and every arti- 
cle that we sell to be exactly as 
per our representations, Should 
ou buy anything from us that 
a ls to come up to our repre- 
itations, or does not agree 
with your expecta ions, we will 
take back scch unsotisfactory 








merchondice at ovr frei lt ex- 
pense. We want satisfied patrons, 
aiemnnetianid 
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BUSTED! 


PRICES 





Never again will such 
remarkably low prices 
exist. Don’t delay — Send 
your order at once or write 
us. Act now. 














Brand New WIRE FENCING 


Less Than ic Per Running Foot 


Biggest of all offersof the past. We come to you with the 
most wonderful proposition ever known, and offer you the very 
best woven wire fencing at a frac- 
tion of its real value; lower in 
price than ever before, not with- 
standing thet all other merchants 
and manufacturers have aqcpaces 
their prices on fencing. We 
determined to simply get all the > business in sight. and with 











that in vic ow we bought cup from mannfac’urcr’s sales, 150 carloads of High 
Grade Weven Wire Hog, Cattle, Field and Poultry Fencing, Borb Wire and 
Nails, in q aaa ies sufficient to take care of our regular cus' and 

who will quickly respond to th.s adv nt. 


Barb Wire Less Than 2c Per Rod 


Gabnata ani ienl. Gnoael two-point Barb- nt Barb Wire. full. full weight (not “(not the ight 
kind) put up regular on spools, containing about 100 Ibs. to a 
spool, Jt is made of No, 12% wire, with good weight barbs 
rice per 100 Ibs, during this sale, only $1.95. Order b 

Lot No. AB-G00. Several thousand g is of this Barb 
Wire, Painted, price per 100 Ibs, $1.7 Order by Lot 
AB-500. ‘Aino ha ave in stoc x 190 spools of light weight. new 
alvanized barb wire, put up 80 rods tothe spcol, made of 
fio. 4 galvanized wire, No. 15 barbs, bape inches apart; 
—y per spool of 80 rods $1.45. Lot AB-400. We also 
ave several other barra’ ns. You never had a chance like 
pale ,botore, and we advise that you send us your order today. 
wait until the material is sold — we cannot hold this quotation open. 


Galvanized Hog Fencing REDUCTION in PENCE 


"100,000 rods of 069 rods of 26 in. > in. Guiventant alvanized Bteel Spring Wire, 26 in. 
high, hog os nee put up in 10, 20, 40 and €0 rod rolls, made with 

bars, 6 od if in. apart, with No. 9 top and bettom wires, 
No. I in cP A wires, heavier than the regular fercing 
offered. Price per rod, during this sale, only 15e. Order 
by Lot AB- Same fencing spaced 6 in. apart, per rod 
during this sale, only 2ic. Order by Lot AB- 006. Other 
heights at proportionately low prices. 


High Grade Poultry Fencing s2u°s5%3 27 


A complete stock of all heights 
of Woven Wire Fencing for every ry Dart oe 
Do not celay your order, =o it in at 
one~, even fe you are not vo it 
shipped. We will hold the ready 
to deliver when you want 


Several Corloads of Galvanized Wire Shorts 


This is smooth wi put up 100 Ibs. to a coil, first- 
class forrener:| use, Comes in oars from 6 to lb fauro. 
Price for 9 gauge, $1.25 per 100 lbs. Lot AB- 
1200, Other sizes in proportion. 


Some Big Bargains in in Nails 


At last we have the barcain of bargains. 10,000 kegs 
of genuine galvanized wire nai's; will outlast ll oh cr 
kinds. Prt up in regular kegs. Price per keg of 10 


Ibs., as follows: — 
8 pennyweight, . 10 








Ready Roofing With Supplies 
62c Per 108 Square Feet 


We hav have ‘oneal thousand equares of a 
superior quality Ready Pocdng, which = 
are offering in our AJAX BRAND, 1-ply, 

a price of @2c per square of 18 square te y 
including necessary cement and caps to lay 
it. This is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
bargain ever offered in Ready Roofing. This 
famous brand is put up 3 or 4 pieces to a roll. 

The price of Go per square of 108 equare 
feet is loaded on board cars at Chicago. We 
will, however, make a freight prepaid price 
on this same grade of roofing, includ De 
nvilsand necessary cement of Tic per rollof It 
square feet. and at this remarkably low price 


We Pay the F Freight ht 


in fall to any mages te east t erat of ome oll Gandin te Nebraska and 


Berth of the © » Riv 
We will alxo furn h 2 ply. at O-: 3-ply, at $1.6 
This Ajax Roofingis guarant ed to wear as long, 
and give as goo’ service as any Rubber Surface roof- 

fag on the market. 


Send for Special Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 














Complete houses and barns at an enormous saving. 
Never before in the history of Building Material + 
such an opportunity existed. We offer high grade 


brand new compicte lumber and buildl peterie? 
needed for the construction of houses an 
lower prices than ever before. 


20,000,000 Ft. of New Lumber at Ser yards 


and Warehouses Ready for Quick Del 
We have upwards of twenty million feet of first clasa, 
rand new lumber for the construction iid- 
nes of every kind. A wonderful stock of the 
very finest millwork, interior trim, ais. enous 
mate ial to construct cities and v See 
where. It is our determination thet. ‘toi3 will 


We have bargains 
and lence Catalog, ms the best thirg fer you to dois to send 
your order now, and we will hoid for shipping instructions. 


10 pennyweircht, $2.00 
6 pennyweight, $2.15 Shingle Nalis $3.00 
Also 5,000 kegs of Nails, mixed all kinds in a keg; 
Food assortment, hondy to have ar. wind y =r parece. 
mui ing this sale only, Pe r 100 Ibs., $1.45. Order 
by Lot AB-1100 @ have other bargains in nails. 
Also, in this same job, we have 5.000_kecs of Fence 
Staples, galvanized; per keg, $2.00. Lot AB-1400. 
Crimped wire for reinforcing, cut to o7,' desired 
— per 100 lbs., $2.25. Lot AD- 13 
in every line. Write us today acne our Wire 





we will accomplish this, is by quoting prices tha 
undersell any possible com ition, 
of this is in our catalog and meratere. 
Write today and tell us what 
{improving or building during thie ! Spring—ta k to 
us plain y. and we promise you the advice 
straicht from the shoulder. No other concern 
tn the world is equipped such as we are, Right 
m our main yard and warchouses, at ic 
wecanlo i 7oR out oomptete pene’ me, an 4 
one cirload, cvery sinzle ar > Fequir oe ‘for the 
mprovement of the buildir eye a hove in mind, 
No whe re else can you go and get such service. 


Personal Service To You 





following cat 


You can get the kind of service that samples of Roofing ilding Materiala, 
will give you pete sc olute it. va on—satisfaction 

rom the wort ou have ideas of your 
own as to the kind of building that you want, Rook of House and Catalog of fencing and 
we will wive you the benefit of the Greatest Ar- Barn Plans. wire. 
chitectural Department in the world. Wall fur- , 


nish you with plans accor i ig to you r own ideas 
and will quote you a price on *he material tha 


gare SEND IN THIS COUPON 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
35th and Iron Streets, Dept. AH-2 


Without —s obligation or promise to buy, please send me the 
(Put a check mark opposite the books you want) 


Epecial Catalog and 


Chicago 


a and full information free: 


[] Catolog of Lumber and 
u 





will make you a wonderful saving. Dollars saved Name 








Write at once for our Special Roofing Catelog. Free — ng ge serase. ‘cup Book of Mancend Latest 
amples and full instructions for laying coofing. Catalog of Building Material and Supplies. Address 
County State 
E Bry 
ica 0 BR, BB eccnnassnnsensensessnuscences ..P. O. Box 























